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Mv  book  entitle<l  /"//*■  Ainu  of  Jafhui  was 
written  in  the  j-c^ir  i8Sg,  m\<X  piiMisht-il  time 
)'»m  later.  Since  thi:n  it  has  U-cii  my  jirivih-^c 
to  have  had  further  i!Xi)enfin-<-  of  soint  ivscUc 
)-can'  duration  in  the  midst  nf  tin-  Ainu.  alt(>^''tlii'r 
nuking  a  life  am<>n>;  thi-m  nl  m-arly  twi-nty-rtv<- 
yrars.  On  rciulin}{  that  liouk  through  in  the  Ii;^ht 
of  the  OHire  extendeil  kiuiw)cd){c  thus  ol>taiiu-<l,  1 
am  liiMind  to  admit  that  I  rouml  niaiiy  matters 
contained  therein  which  nei;i)  mcHtiticition,  as  well 
a»  MHnc  others  whirh  stnick  vcwi  ;is  bcin^  mis- 
iv  b 


Preface. 

leading.  It  was  an  earnest  desire  to  make  amends 
to  the  public  by  rectifying  these  blemishes  which 
first  suggested  the  idea  of  either  writing  a  new 
book  on  the  subject  or  revising  the  old  one. 

After  thinking  the  matter  well  over,  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  better  to  write  a 
new  book,  especially  as  I  had  in  hand  a  large 
quantity  of  new  material  in  the  way  of  legends  and 
folk-lore.  The  present  production  is  not,  therefore, 
simply  the  old  volume  revised  (though  much  has 
been  quoted  from  it),  but  a  new  book  with  the 
mistakes  found  in  the  old  one  rectified  as  far  as 
known.  And  it  has  been  my  aim  throughout  to  let 
the  Ainu  themselves  speak,  while  I  have  simply 
acted  as  translator  in  so  far  as  the  legends  and 
folk-lore  are  concerned. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  by  some  readers 
that  I  have  quoted  too  many  similar  legends  and 
items  of  folk-lore.  But  the  apology  for  having 
produced  so  many  (if  apology  is  necessary)  is  that 
I  thought  it  best  to  give  all  I  had,  so  that  any  one 
interested  in  this  kind  of  research  might  have 
materials  for  purposes  of  comparison  with  the  lore 
of  other  races  ;  and  the  ethnologist  knows  (and  who 
better  than  he  ?)  that  slight  differences  in  lore  some- 
times mean  a  great  deal.  Others  also  may  imagine 
that  I  might  have  made  more  use  of  Mr.  Savage 
Landor's  book  on  T/ie  Hairy  Ainu  than  I  have 
done.  I  have  read  that  production  through  very 
carefully,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  his 
book  is  too  inexact  to  be  used  for  any  purposes  of 
ethnological  science ;  it  is,  therefore,  not  quoted  in 
this  book. 


Preface. 

Throi^h  the  courtesy  of  The  Religious  Tract 
idety  I  have  been  able  to  reproduce  in  this 
ihime  the  illustrations  contained  in  my  old  book, 
id  for  this  I  desire  to  express  my  thanks.  But 
c«e  have  been  largely  added  to  by  photos  and 
Mchcs  I  have  Ijeen  able  to  obtain  since  writing 
at  bcM>k.  thus  considerably  enriching  the  present 
>hime.  I  am  also  greatly  indebted  to  the  Society 
r  the  courteous  way  in  which  they  have  met  me, 
r  the  sugj^estions  made  by  them,  and  for  the  care 
ccrciscd  in  bringing  out  this  lxx>k.  My  best 
lanks  are  also  due  to  my  friend.  Dr.  Miyabe, 
rofessor  of  Botany  in  the  Sapporo  Agricultural 
ollrge,  Ja|ian,  fi>r  kindly  supplying  me  with  the 
MTCCt  botanical  n^imes  of  plants  mentioned  in  this 

In  conriusinti  (to  (|uot(.*  from  the  pnTacc  of  my 
!d  UMfki.  mv  ^obicct  will  \hi  attaiiicil  if  it  (///<* 
r\'srft/  ^'>i^*l\  liM«ls  my  rcailcrs  to  apprt-riatc  tin* 
ijjjj  {»(>int*«  «»l  this  stranj^f  rare:  aiul,  ahove  all, 
it  Iv-uU  ihcm  to  f«'rl  rciu-wt'd  intcnsi  in  tlu! 
fTcHtN  thai  .irc*  l*ein;(  ma<lf  to  hriii;^  tluMii  iiinlrr 
If-  civilisin;^  intlucncr  an*l  saving  i^^r.ut*  of  iht- 
ios|>c!  of   (fsiis  Christ/ 
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HAPTER    I. 

Concerning  the  Origin  of  the  Ainu. 


!'•*••  Ainu  in  Ja|an  |>rioT  to  ilv  Jajuncsc-  -TIk-  early  Aiiui  were 
«annihaU  Aivina  as  x\\v  Ainu  aiuvstor  Meaning  of  the 
«onU  .4iin*i  ami  Aihn  Okikuiumi  an<l  Wiiriinukurti  - 
How  <f<Ml  rrrati-4l  iiun  (\illif)^  nann-N  -Man  im|M'rfrrtly 
nmle  -  l^i|e'»  not  totc-m  animaU  Ainu  hairiness  Ainu 
tlrtrvfit  from  a  iK-ar  Ainu  ilt-Nicnt  tr«>ni  an  eagle  The 
Aina  arc  iif  An  an  ^t(M*k. 

I'f\r    the   Aifui   inlialiited    Japan    lon^   anterior   to 

:v-  (a|>anrv*  is  a  well  known  fact.  Ihr  names  nt 
.  iiu  places  all  ov«*r  tlv  I'lnpire.  tVoni    SatMiin.i  in 

th»-  MHiCh  to  the  Kuril*-  islands  in   ih«-   n«»rth.  an-  ot 

\inu   €»rij;i".  •**"<!    iherelore  ;4o  a   lon^;  way  l<»w.inl^ 

r^v;n;j  this.       IIk-  oM  hi'^tnries  <»f  japan   also  form 

•i.olhcr  link  in  thr  <h.iin  of  eviil«n<  «•.       Ihrsr  tril  ns 

•  :.i:  on  coming  n>  Japan  th«  ,in<  i«  ni  j.ipan*  s«-  «.ti«n 
.  I'ii*  uar   wjion    lh»*  Ainu   Ii\iniLi    .it    ih.it   iiin«'   i;p«»n 

:h'*    mainland,   .md    state  lliat   whilr   ni.»n\    «»t   tii«in 

At-p-  %l.iMi  in  l>.ittl<\  others  Na\<i|  ih«'in^elv<'s  I.\ 
'•:n^  t«»  the  inoiintains.  Hut  do  not  li  t  ii  Im'  >up- 
.  N*  d  h'f  a  moment  that   ih*-   laparn  *^f  \\k\'v   al\\a\s 

:;••  a^L:r**NM»rs,  for  the  Anui  ol  oldt*n  linu'^  \\tr«- 
•,  io'.jl't*  d'.v  a  vt*r\  sa\ai;e  p«<»plr.  and  somttinn  s 
'. .   I  •k»  d  ilv  \\ar«^  1»\  tl'.'ir  l».irl»arilN  a:id  nnrulinf  n>» 
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Nor  must  it  be  imagined  that  they  were  cowards, 
for  there  are  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  they 
fought  many  hard  battles,  and  that  the  Japanese, 
even  with  their  superior  arms  and  armour,  found 
them  very  difficult  to  subdue.* 

That  the  Japanese  really  found  the  Ainu  a  very 
uncivilised  race  may  well  be  believed,  for  Ainu 
tradition  itself  tells  us  the  same  thing.  From  it  we 
learn  that  the  Ainu  forefathers  were  so  far  down  in 
the  human  scale  as  to  be  given  over  to  cannibalism, 
and  cannibalism  of  the  very  lowest  type.  Thus  says 
their  legend  on  this  point :  — 

*  The  Ainu  were  formerly  cannibals.  Not  only 
did  they  eat  the  flesh  of  bears,  deer,  and  other 
animals  in  its  raw  condition,  but  they  used  to  kill 
and  devour  their  own  relations  also.  They  even 
ate  them  without  first  cooking  the  flesh.  But  when 
the  divine  Aioina  descended  from  heaven  he  taught 
the  people  to  make  fish-spears,  bows  and  arrows, 
pots,  pans  and  such  like  useful  articles.  He  also 
commanded  them  to  cook  every  kind  of  fish  and  all 
kinds  of  flesh  before  eating  it.  He  furthermore 
warned  them  against  the  habit  of  devouring  one 
another.' 

The  name  Aioina  mentioned  in  the  above 
tradition  is  an  important  one,  and  will  frequently 
occur  between  the  covers  of  this  book.  Many  of 
the  people  think  that  they  are  descended  from 
the  person  represented  by  it,  not  in  every  case 
by  way  of  natural  generation,  but  by  way  of  being 


*  These  facts  are  collected  from  the  Kojiki  and  Nihongi^  the 
first  of  which  was  written  a.d.  712. 
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cnaied  by  him.  He,  indeed,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
deity  who  made  the  first  ancestors  of  the  race. 
They  tell  us  that  he  was  sent  down  from  above 
by  the  supreme  God,  with  full  instructions  to  first 
f<Nin  people,  then  teach  them  how  to  make  various 
useful  implements,  and  after  that  to  tell  them  how 
to  hunt  and  fish,  worship  the  ;;(kIs  and  perform 
religious  rites  and  ceremonies.  The  tradition 
respecting  these  matters  runs  thus : — 

'The  divine  Aiotna  is  called  by  some  people 
by  the  name  Ainu  rat  guru  (i.e.,  **  a  person  smelling 
of  the  Ainu  ").  This  is  the  way  in  which  he  came 
by  that  name.  After  he  had  descended  from 
heaven  and  made  the  first  Ainu  {Ainu  means 
'*  man  ").  he  suyed  u|K>n  the  earth  with  him  for  a 
very  long  time,  and  tau^fht  him  and  his  children  how 
til  hum  and  get  their  living.  Whilst  in  the  world 
h«*  Ii\ed  just  'AS  the  Ainu  did,  and  dressed  in  the 
N^imc  kind  of  clothing  they  wore.  When  he  had 
fmi-^ht-d  all  that  h-id  U'en  given  him  lo  dt>  hr* 
rittifned  to  heavrn.  Hefore  selling  forth,  however, 
hr   cjijite  for;4oi  to  divest  himself  of  his  garments. 

•  Ml  pachiii;^  I'.iradise  all  ihe  deities  rain<*  snilling 
%iilh  ihrir  n«»ses.  and.  lookin;^  in  one  an?»ih<T's  faces. 
•*a:«l.  "  I  )ear.  dear  what  a  smell  of  Ainu  on<'n> 
ihcn-  is*     Whence  can  il  coim- ?  *      (  )n   inakinv;  a 

•  ]<»ser  search  f<»r  th«:  cause*  thcv  found  it  to  come 
fn>m  .\ioina  who  had  still  his  iMrthly  yarmenls  t»n. 
!1«-  w.LS  therefort*  requested  ti»  ;4o  Uick  to  the  rardi 
ind  tak«-  off  his  clothes.  After  he  had  ihim*  so  h(* 
p-turmni  once  again  t«i  luMvin.  .uul,  lo.  the  smell 
of  men  had  departed  from  him.' 

Niitwithstandin*     the    al»o\e    legend,    however. 
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there  are  many  people  who  say  that  the  name 
Aioina  does  not  come  out  of  Ainu,  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  Ainu  is  derived  from  it.  This  opinion 
must  certainly  be  rejected,  for  neither  is  really 
derived  from  the  other.  Both  the  words  Ainu 
and  Aioina  have  their  own  special  meaning,  and 
therefore  need  no  deriving  such  as  the  above  legend 
indicates.  Ainu  means  *  man,'  for  which  there  is 
no  other  word  in  their  vocabulary,  and  Aioina 
carries  the  meaning  of  '  teacher  *  in  it.  I  therefore 
conclude  from  this  and  other  facts  that  Aioina 
was  some  great  person  who  in  very  ancient  times 
acted  as  an  instructor  to  this  people.  But  as  it  will 
be  necessary  to  say  more  about  him  later  on,  let  us 
leave  him  for  the  present. 

There  is  another  myth  very  similar  to  the  above, 
in  which  one  called  Okikurumi  and  his  son,  Wari- 
unekuru,  are  spoken  of  as  being  the  first  of  the 
race.  But  against  this  there  is  another  story,  which 
tells  us  that  these  two  persons  were  some  Japanese,* 
who  fled  to  Yezo  from  the  main  island  of  Japan 
many  years  ago.  This  matter  is  so  obscure,  how- 
ever, that  one  can  make  neither  head  nor  tail  of  the 
legends,  and  they  often  give  me  the  impression  that 
they  are  nothing  more  than  made-up  stories. 

The  shortest  and  in  some  ways  the  most  interest- 
ing legend  of  the  Ainu  origin  I  have  so  far  heard 
runs  thus  : — 

'  When  God  made  man  in  the  beginning.  He 
formed  his  body  of  earth,  his  hair  of  chickweed, 
and  his  spine  of  a  stick  of  willow.     When,  there- 


*  Yoshitsune  and  Benkei. 
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fore,  a  fioson  grows  old,  his  back  bends  in  the 
middle.' 

Another  legend  on  the  same  |x>int  says : — 

'  After  the  world  had  been  created  and  put  in 
<»rder,  (fod  made  many  of  the  herbs  and  trees  to 
grow  out  of  the  ground  When  this  had  been  done, 
He  pniceedetl  to  make  man.  In  forming  him  He 
coi»k  a  |Mece  of  wood  to  use  as  the  s|)ine  and  frame- 
work, anil  filled  in  the  spaces  with  earth.  Hence  it 
ha|»pcns  that  when  a  (xrrson  becomes  very  old  his 
liack  Ijends  like  an  ancient  tree ;  yea,  it  sometimes 
beniis  so  much  that  he  becomes  as  stooping  as  a 
deer* 

During  my  sojourn  among  this  people,  I  have 
often  heard  the  men  and  women  calling  one  another 
such  had  names  as  '  crooked  back,'  *  aged,  mangy 
dcf-r.'  ami  so  forth.  Htrfon-  hearing  the  alx)ve 
:'%j«"n<ls,  I  was  at  an  utter  loss  to  uiulerstand  why 
-^ui  h  riariif-s  wrn-  umuI,  but  reail  in  their  light  it  is 
•  a'fcV  t<»  si'v  wherein  the  stin;^  lav.  The  words  would 
tv|iial  s«»mc  such  fxpn-ssions  as  *  block-hcail*  anil 
I-  asi  ■  in  Ivnglish. 

\'hr  .\iiui  have  another  tra«liiion  n*s|K;ctinj4 
r.\'  IT  creation,  bv  which  ihc'V  inform  us  that  ihr 
first  man  \*as  not  lashioneil  so  |>erU*ctly  as  the 
<  rrafor  at  first  intendcti  him  to  \u\  lie  would,  it 
:%  s.ii(l.  have  Ureit  made  in  a  much  metre  cc»mel\ 
r!Mnner  had  it  ni»t  U-rn  fr>r  the  extreme  carelessnrss 
of  the  river  otter.  Part  of  the  folk  lore  concerning 
this  matter  runs  as  follows  : 

*  When  Cfod  was  in  the  act  of  making  the  first 
tvLOi.  and  had  nearly  finished  His  tisk,  it  hap|»ened 
to  lie  necessary  for  Him  to  une\|K'ctedly  relurw  Vv) 
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heaven  on  important  business.  Before  setting  out 
for  the  return  journey,  He  called  an  otter,  which 
happened  to  be  near  at  the  time,  and  told  him  that 
He  was  going  away,  but  would  quickly  send  another 
deity  to  finish  the  work  He  Himself  had  already 
begun,  and  he  (the  otter)  was  to  deliver  a  message 
to  him,  explaining  what  to  do.  Now,  although  this 
animal  said  he  would  deliver  the  message  without 
fail,  he  grew  careless,  and  did  nothing  but  amuse 
himself  by  swimming  up  and  down  the  rivers,  catch- 
ing and  eating  fish  ;  he  fixed  his  whole  attention  on 
this,  and  thought  of  nothing  else.  So  intent  was  he 
on  his  fishing  that  he  entirely  forgot  the  message 
God  gave  him  to  deliver  ;  yea,  the  otter  forgot  all 
about  it.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  first  man  was 
made  so  imperfect,  and  why  all  human  beings  are 
not  quite  in  the  fashion  God  originally  intended. 
As  a  punishment  for  this  delinquency  and  astonish- 
ing forgetfulness,  God  punished  the  otter  with  a 
bad  memory  ;  yea,  he  took  his  memory  completely 
away.  This  is  why  no  otter  can  now  remember 
anything.' 

It  has  been  remarked  by  some  travellers  that 
the  Ainu  consider  themselves  to  have  had  a  dog  as 
their  ancestor.  But  this  is  pure  fiction,  for  I  am 
well  assured  by  the  people  themselves  that  they 
think  nothing  of  the  kind.  Nor  do  dogs  in  any 
way  figure  among  them  as  totem  animals,  as  they 
certainly  would  do,  did  they  consider  themselves 
to  be  their  descendants.  The  Kalangs,  indeed, 
who  are  supposed  to  be  the  aborigines  of  Java, 
really  appear  to  think  that  they  themselves  are 
descended   from  a   princess  and  a  chief  who   had 
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been  transformed  into  a  dog.  It  is  not  at  all 
imposnble,  therefore,  that  travellers  may  have 
brought  thti  myth  thence,  and  transferred  it  to  the 
Ainu.  Nothing  could  be  easier,  seeing  that  the 
native  name  Ainu   (pronounced  /•»»   in    English) 


^juLt  --1  very  like  th«-  Japantse  wmhI  Imi  ipro- 
iKMiiicdl  f-mu  in  Kiigiishl  which  means  'dtt^.' 
But  to  say  that  th<-  myth  is  in  any  w;iy  of  Ainu 
orijpn  is  a  punrly  ^^ratuilons  ;is'<iTtion,  withnut  the 
leaitt  fotimtatii >n  in  f.ut. 
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The  hairiness  of  the  Ainu  has  also  been  brought 
forward  by  some  as  a  proof  that  the  people  are 
nearly  related  to  the  brute  creation.  But  this 
can,  of  course,  be  of  no  real  value,  for  the  Ainu, 
taken  as  a  race,  are  not  a  whit  more  hairy  than  many 
Europeans,  and  nothing  like  so  well  covered  as 
the  Todas.  Hairiness  is  not  a  monopoly  of  this 
people,  and  I  cannot  help  wondering  how  it  is  that 
anyone  can  have  the  audacity  to  bring  forth  such 
puerile  arguments  as  a  serious  contention.  How- 
ever, if  anyone  has  an  earnest  desire  to  derive  the 
Ainu  hair  from  some  four-legged  animal,  let  him 
take  the  bear  and  not  a  dog  as  the  ancestor  of 
the  race.  This  would  be  much  more  in  accordance 
\'ith  approved  Ainu  ideas  on  the  matter,  for  there 
are  many  Ainu  who  fancy  that  their  ancestors  were 
descended  from  bruin.  Moreover,  this  animal  is 
certainly  looked  upon  as  the  great  totem  god  of  the 
whole  race.     The  following  legend  tells  of  this  : — 

'  In  very  ancient  times  there  lived  two  people 
who  were  husband  and  wife.  The  husband  one 
day  fell  ill,  and  soon  after  died,  leaving  no  children, 
so  that  the  poor  wife  was  left  quite  alone.  Now 
it  happened  to  have  been  decreed  that  the  woman 
was  at  some  future  time  to  bear  a  son.  When  the 
people  saw  that  the  time  for  the  child  to  be  bom 
was  nigh  at  hand,  some  said,  **  Surely  this  woman 
has  married  again."  Others  said,  '*  Not  so,  but 
her  deceased  husband  has  risen  from  among  the 
dead."*  But  the  woman  herself  said  that  it  was 
all  a  miracle,  and  the  following  is  an  account  of 
the  matter : — 

*  One  evening  there  was  a  sudden   appearance 
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in  the  hut  in  which  I  was  sitting.  He  who  came  to 
me  had  the  external  form  of  a  man,  and  was  dressed 
in  black  clothing.  On  turning  in  my  direction  he 
said — ''  O,  woman,  I  have  a  word  to  say  to  you,  so 
please  pay  attention.  I  am  the  god  who  possesses 
the  mountains  (z.e\,  a  bear),  and  not  a  human  being 
at  all,  though  I  have  now  appeared  to  you  in  the 
bodily  form  of  a  man.  The  reason  of  my  coming  is 
this.  Your  husband  is  dead,  and  you  are  left  in  a 
very  lonesome  condition.  I  have  seen  this,  and  am 
come  to  inform  you  that  you  will  bear  a  child.  He 
will  be  my  gift  to  you.  When  he  is  born  you  will 
no  longer  be  lonely,  and  when  he  is  grown  up  he 
will  be  very  great,  rich,  and  eloquent.*'  After  saying 
this  he  left  me.'  By  and  by  this  woman  bore  a  son, 
who  in  time  really  became  a  mighty  hunter  as  well 
as  a  great,  rich,  and  eloquent  man.  He  also  became 
the  father  of  m  my  children.  Thus  it  happens  that 
many  of  the  Ainu  who  dwell  among  the  mountains 
are  to  this  day  said  to  be  descended  from  a  bear. 
They  belong  to  the  bear  clan,  and  are  called  Kimun 
Ka7nui  sanikin — i.e.,  'descendants  of  the  bear.' 
Such  people  are  very  proud,  and  say,  *  As  for  me,  I 
am  a  child  of  the  god  of  the  mountains  ;  I  am 
descended  from  the  divine  one  who  rules  in  the 
mountains.'     These  people  are  very  proud  indeed. 

I  have  sometimes  been  much  puzzled  to  under- 
stand whv  the  Ainu  of  a  certain  district  often  call 
one  another  by  names  which  mean  '  children  of  the 
eagle '  and  '  descendants  of  the  bird '  as  a  term  of 
reproach  when  quarrelling,  but  have  at  last  dis- 
covered that  clan  totemism  lies  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  reader  to  know  that  I 
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I  man  by  my  side  at  this  ve 
^  iMMKslly  belicvfti.  before  being  I 
.  that  the  sire  of  his  i^reat-great'g 
t  eidicr  brought  no  oiie  knows  whence 

.  or  was  ilirectly  descended  from  one  ol 
litimsi  tn  an  <»rdinary  manner      Ilut  a&  tbe 
keminif  thU  is  so  similar  tn  that  given  &• 
■rain  fnim  re|>caiing  it  here. 
Buch  arc  the  Ainu  iniditions  relating   to 
■■L     They  tL'll  u«  nothing  whatever  as  to  w 
h  came  from  originally.      Fnr  all  ihcy  know,  i 
HI  have   Ix-cn   in  Jajhtn  Hincc    the    bt.-^ini)iag 
pion-     That  the  nee  is  not  Mongolian  iscle<u, 
[ibc  {x.->>)tlc  arc  as  diflferent  from  their  Chinese 
I  JapancM:  neighbours  an  the  Malay  is  from  the 
po.     The  ctmstruction  of  the  liingiiugi;  is  Aryan, 
I   differs    radically  fr^nn   tht-    Ia|i.ineM.-.       But   to 
icb   branch  of   the    Aryan   ntock   the   Ainu   race 
Ih-  belonj^N  has  yet  to  Ix;  determined. 
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AFTER    II. 

The  Pit-dwellers  and  Causes  of 
Ainu  Decrease* 


The  Pit-dwellers — Legend  of  the  Pit-dwellers — Clauses  of  Ainu 
decrease  :  (a)  Clan  wars  ;  (/f)  Change  of  food ;  (c)  Loss  ot 
vitality  ;  Other  causes — Adoption  of  Japanese  children. 

The  Ainu  are  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  only 
aborigines  of  Yezo,  for  they  have  a  tradition  which 
speaks  of  a  race  of  dwarfs  who  lived  upon  this  - 
island  before  they  themselves  did,  and  whom  they 
look  upon  as  the  real  aboriginal  possessors  of  the 
soil.  These,  they  say,  their  ancestors  extermmated. 
All  that  is  now  left  of  them  are  the  pits  in  which 
it  is  said  they  used  to  dwell,  together  with  a  few 
flint  implements  and  some  rude  pottery.  The 
pottery,  however,  must  not  be  taken  to  prove  any- 
thing, for  there  are  grounds  for  believing  that  the 
Ainu  themselves  used  to  make  it.  Only  in  the  year 
1900  I  heard  of  Ainu  children  playing  at  making 
pottery  similar  to  that  dug  up  about  these  pits. 
It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  these  dwarfs  were 
simply  an  Ainu  clan,  and  as  much  Ainu  as  the  Ainu 
themselves.  And  it  should  also  be  taken  into 
account  that  there  are  no  native  place-names 
on  the  island  which  are  not  pure  Ainu  words,  and 
cannot  be  traced  to  anything  else. 

The  people  have  a  legend  with  regard  to  these 
dwarfs  which  is  as  follows  : — 
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'  In  very  ancient  times  a  nice   of  | 
k  in  piu  lived  amoag  us.     They  we 
thai  ten  of  ibem  could  (.--i-sily  take 
lb  one  burdock  leaf.      When  they  went  to 
l^igs  tbey  used  to  make  boats  by  sewii 


Ik        f*w«AM-i  Shatc  or  K.onoroKAivttv'*  Hur. 

es  of  bainboo  gr.ws  {itn/M/ZiHarhi)  together,  and 
Mrs  fuhcil  with  a  houk.  If  a  sin>;le  herring  was 
■U  it  look  all  the  xtn;njj;th  of  the  men  uf  five 
k.  or  even  ten  sometimes,  to  hold  It  and  drag  it 
jm,  while  wholr  crowds  were  recjuircd  to  kill  it 
I  th^^ir  clulis  and  >jnMr>.  \<ii.  siraiiyt-  lo  say 
e  divine  little  men  used  even  to  kill  great 
Jes.     Sun-ly  these  pit-dwellers  were  gods." 


The  above  myth  is.  of  course,  a  great  exHg);e- 
Dci,  so  that  a  gtKxl  deal  must  be  taken  off. 
idler  legend  makes  the  pit-dwellers  a  foot  or  two 
cr.    but,    at    the    sanu-  time,   tells    that   quite   a 
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nuniber  of  them  {say,  from  five  to  ten)  were  able  to 
take  shelter  toj^^ether  beneath  une  burdock  leaf,  if 
caufjiht  in  a  shower  of  rain.  'Ihe  largest  burdock  1 
leaf  I  have  ever  seen  on  the  island  measured 
4  feet  I  inch  acms-;  when  spread  out,  while  the 
length  of  the  stem 
w.is  a  ^ood  bit  over 
5  feet,  Thus  a 
whole  company 
men  mii^ht  find 
L;i)ud  deal  of  shelter 
in  an  acre  or  two  of 
ii.  All  things  con- 
sidered, the  ancient 
dwarfs  of  Yezo  are 
not  to  be  looked 
upon  as  anything  like., 
,  ,  [hose  rediscovered  in  AfricA- 

Hl^j^Tfl^njQu  S        \>y  Stanley  and   Lloyd. 
W~      Ug^Mg  It  is  pretty  certain   that 

Bf  ^ff  *  ^^A  '"'^'^  Ainu  were  once  a 
f^  .^  rM^-  »-FZ  numerous  people,  though  at 
the  present  lime  there  are 
none  living  on  the  main 
island  of  Japan,  nor,  indeed, 
have  there  bL'cn  for  many 
years.  Even  those  in  Yezo 
only  make  a  total  of  i6,ooo  souls,  and  these  we 
find  are  decreasing  year  by  year.  Till  within 
quite  recent  times  the  Ainu  had  several  capitals 
in  Yezo,  which  appear  to  have  formed  centres 
of  the  various  clans.  After  carefully  talking  the 
matter  over  with   the   people.  1   have  come  to  the 
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nion  ihai  strife  among  the  clans,  as  much  as 
with  the  ancient  Japanese,  spoken  of  in  the 
liupicr.  had  a-s  much  to  ilo  with  the  decrease 


i  V  « 
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!  race  as  anything  else.     It  is  said  that  diflerenl 
■  used  ti>  make  ni^^hl  raids  upon  one  another. 
Nil  as  many  of  the  adult  males  to  the  swurd  as 
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possible,  while  the  women  and  children  were  carried 
off  and  used  as  slaves.  This  clan  hatred  has  not 
yet  wholly  died  out,  for  I  myself  have  more  than 
once  met  with  it,  and  made  people  jealous  by  not 
takini:;  heed  of  the  fact.  Indeed,  I  have  been 
refused  hospitality  in  one  district  because  I  went  to 


stay    with  and   made  friends    of  the  inhabitants  of 
another  centre. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  great  influx  of 
Japanese  into  Yezo.  The  latest  statistics  ifiven 
stand  at  1,000,815,  of  whom  58,661  are  classified  as 
immigrants  within  the  last  year  (1900),  It  will 
not    appear    at    all    surprising,    therefore,    to    hear 
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hac  the   few  Ainu  left   are  being  driven  to   the 
oil  by  their  more  enterprising  neighbours.     These 


ieo\Av  have  bwrii  fish  ami  ll«sh  c.iltrs  fnr  iinti>Kl 
4i{e*.  whih-  .a  the  i)rc-s<-m  mi'incnt  thty  can  ^jet 
idtber  »f  tht-se  aniclcH  «»l  «!iil.      Tlicy  arc  forhiildi  i« 
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by  the  authorities  to  kill  deer,  and  the  fishing 
stations  have  been  taken  from  them.  They  have 
become  almost  entirely  vegetarians,  and  this  sudden 
change  has,  I  believe,  told  upon  their  constitutions. 
Some  of  them  have,  at  times,  a  very  strong  desire 


Ancient  War-Club,  showing 
place  for  the  stone. 


Ancient  War-Club. 


for  fresh  meat,  and  more  than  once  men  have  come 
to  me  begging  for  a  taste. 

Upon  asking  an  experienced  medical  man  a 
short  time  since  as  to  what  he  considered  the  chief 
cause  of  the  decrease  in  the  Ainu  population,  he 
replied  that  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  race  was 
worn  out.  This  is  the  true  state  of  the  case,  for 
vitality   appears   to   have   truly   died    out.      They 
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are  not  at  all  proUBc  With  the  sii^le  exception 
of  the  Sani  district,  the  births  do  not  keep  pace  with 
dw  deaths.  In  smne  places,  ^ain,  1  have  observed 
that  there  are  not  enot^h  women  to  supply  the  men 
with  wives.  It  was  only  last  year  that  I  was  called 
upoa  to  find  a  Japanese  bride  for  an  Ainu  man, 
because  there  were  no  girls  in  his  village  whom  he 
OMild  many.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  union  is 
a  happy  one; 

There  are  other  causes  of  decrease  which  do 
not  caD  for  any  special  remark  here,  sudi,  for 
exam(4e,  as  lack  of  the  knowledge  of  the  ccHmnon 
laws  of  hygiene  ;  giving  way  to  their  ardent  longing 
for  strof^  drink ;  also  the  consanguineous  mar- 
riages which  have  taken  place  amoi^  them. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  more  than  one  person 
thai  there  are  many  children  among  the  Ainu  who 
look  remarkably  like  the  Japanese.  The  reason 
of  this  is  twofold.  In  the  Brst  place  many  of  the 
Japanese  men  have  taken  Ainu  wives  to  themselves, 
and  their  offspring  have,  naturally,  some  of  their 
fathers'  traits.  In  the  second  place  many  women 
who  have  no  children  of  their  own  have  adopted 
Japanese  boys  and  girls.  This  is  onu  great  Ainu 
vay  of  keeping  up  the  race,  so  that  the  present 
generation  is  probably  the  very  last 
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QHAPTER    III. 

Tattooing^ 

How  tattooing  is  done — Legends  of  its  origin — Reasons  for 
tattooing — Why  the  custom  dies  hard — Real  meaning  of  Ae 
custom  —  Frogs  and  tattoo  —  Woman  metamorphosed  into 
a  frog  —  Names  of  frogs  —  The  sparrow  tattooing — The 
sparrows'  feast. 

That  the  Ainu  women  tattoo  their  Hps  and  arms, 
and  in  some  districts  their  foreheads  also,  has  been 
reported  often.  The  men,  however,  never  tattoo 
themselves.  It  is  an  absurd  habit !  and  does  not  add 
to  the  beauty  of  the  people.  Nor  have  I  yet  been 
able  to  get  any  simple,  direct,  and  sensible  reason  as 
to  how  the  custom  arose,  or  why  it  is  kept  up.  The 
tattoo  is  of  a  bluish-black  colour,  and  the  process 
of  getting  it  in  is  both  simple  and  painful.  It  is 
accomplished  in  this  way.  Some  birch  bark- ..is 
taken  and  put  into  a  pan  to  soak.  Next  a  fire  is 
made  and  an  iron  pot  hung  over  it  After  this 
some  more  birch  bark  is  brought  and  burnt  under 
the  pot  till  the  bottom  is  well  blackened.  When 
this  has  been  thoroughly  done,  a  woman  takes  a 
sharp  knife,  cuts  a  few  gashes  into  the  part  to  be 
tattooed,  then  takes  some  of  the  soot  from  the  pot 
on  her  finger  and  rubs  it  well  in.  She  next  takes  a 
piece  of  cloth,  dips  it  into  the  decoction  in  the  pot, 
and  with  it  washes  the  part  operated  upon.  In 
chUdren  the  centre  of  the  upper  lip  receives  the  first 
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touches,  then   the  lower  lip,  and  so  on  .ilternutely 
till  the  tattoo  reaches  almost  from  t-ar  to  «-ar. 


It    has  l<ecn  saiJ   l>v   -omk-  tli.it    lli-    Ainu  Uarinil 
t".  tatt<K>  ihcnwivrs  ihr-.ii:;h  siring  ilu-  wnmni  <»(' 
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the  ancient  pit-dwellers,  mentioned  in  the  last 
chapter,  who  were  so  tattooed.  They  thought  it 
very  beautiful,  and  thus  imitated  them  for  the  sake 
of  ornamentation.  But  this  explanation  is  not 
generally  received.  Indeed,  the  following  legend 
bearing  on  this  very  point  was  given  me  against 
the  theory. 

*The  pit-dwellers  were  a  very  little  people, 
and  were  not  tattooed  at  all.  The  Ainu  made  war 
upon  them,  and  took  many  of  their  women  prisoners. 
When  they  brought  them  home  they  tattooed  them 
in  the  same  way  as  their  own  wives  were  tattooed, 
so  as  to  distinguish  them  from  others  of  that  race. 
All  the  smaller  Ainu  are  descended  from  these 
women.' 

A  better  legend  concerning  the  origin  of  this 
custom  runs  thus  :  *  When  the  divine  Aioina  and 
his  sister  came  down  from  heaven  the  latter  person 
was  tattooed,  and  before  her  departure  hence  she 
introduced  the  custom  among  the  Ainu  women.* 
This  is  a  short  legend,  to  be  sure  ;  but  it  is  quite 
enough  to  satisfy  the  Ainu,  though  to  us  it  may  be 
a  simple  begging  of  the  question. 

The  reason  given  by  some  for  tattooing  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  lore  :  *  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  bad  blood  in  women  which  must  be  taken  out. 
Tattooing  was  therefore  introduced,  and  is  still  kept 
up,  as  a  means  of  letting  the  blood  escape,  and  thus 
making  the  body  strong.' 

Upon  inquiring  why  the  tattoo  should  be  placed 
on  the  mouth  and  arms  rather  than  elsewhere,  I  was 
informed  that,  to  quote  the  legend  bearing  on  this 
point,  *  The  tattoo  marks  are  placed  especially  upon 
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le  lips  and  arms,  because  they  are  the  most  con- 
Jicuous  parts  of  the  body.  They  are  put  there  in 
rder  to  frighten  away  the  demon  of  disease.  Now 
le  wives  of  the  heiivenly  deities  are  every  one  of 
lem  thus  tattooed,  so  that  when  the  demons  come» 
id  find  that  the  Ainu  women  are  marked  in  the 
Line  m-ay.  they  mistake  them  for  goddesses,  and 
rthwith  rtec  away.' 

That  the  people  really  imaj^ine  tattooing  drives 
ray  disease  and  strengthens  the  body  by  letting 
It  bad  blood,  the  following  lore  places  beyond  all 
Nibt: 

'  When  the  eyes  of  old  women  are  growing  dim 
id  they  are  becoming  blind,  they  should  retattoo 
icir  m<»uths  and  hands,  that  they  may  see  better, 
his  custom  is  called  by  the  name  pashka-oingara 
/>..  "liNikinj;  ovt-r  thtr  irittoo."'  I  am  well 
t|uaint«-(l  with  oiif.*  old  lady  who  actually  tattoos 
rrvt-It  i|ijitc'  frc(|Uf:niIy.  in  order  to  strrnj^lhcn  her 

i-si^ht. 

.AnoihcT  picii:  *>f  lore  says:  *  ShouUI  contaj^ioiis 
M-.ISC  Ntrikf!  <i  villaj^e.  all  the  women  shoulil  tattoo 
ic  an  lh»T.  to  drive  the  demon  awav.      This  eustoin 

called    Hpash-hura-rakkar-'     /.r-..    •*  inakinj^  each 

her  •»mell  of  l.itt'Hi."  * 

I  have  i»fien  irie«l  ti>  j^et  this  dreadhi!  rusloin 
mc  away  with.  Inil  have  foiiml  the  |Kro|*le  toomiirh 
vcn  to  the  su|Krrstitions  connecteil  with  it  it> 
C('rn|»lish  much.  Still,  something  has  been  done, 
id  the  |K.'o|Je  art?  U-^inninj;  lt»  see  the  usc*lessnesH 
well  as  the  iNirbaritv  of  it.  The  women  are.  as 
rule  vcr\-  careful  ti)  si>  teach  their  daughters  that 
cry    shall    be    afraid    to   iliscontinue    thir    custom. 
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Their  method  of  intimidation  takes  the  form  of  a 
legend,  and  runs  thus  : — 

*The  divine  sister,  the  sister  of  Aioina,  fan 
tau<(ht  us  that  if  any  woman  marries  a  man  withotft 
first  being  tattooed  in  a  proper  manner,  she  commSil0 
a  great  sin,  and  when  she  dies  will  go  straight  i^ 
Gehenna.  Upon  arrival  there,  the  demons  will  ta|^ 
very  large  knives,  and  do  all  the  tattooing  at  OfJiiE 
sitting.'  This  frightens  the  girls  very  much  indeed 
for  tattooing  is  a  painful  proce.ss. 

It  is  not  the  women  only  who  insist  on  having 
the  girls  tattooed,  but  the  men  also  have  entered  into 
the  conspiracy.  The  verdict  of  these  wiseacres  is 
this:—  '  U nlattoocd  married  women  may  not  take 
part  in  any  feast,  for  to  do  so  would  be  dishonouring 
to  gods  and  men  alike.  Indeed,  it  would  bring 
down  the  wrath  of  heaven  upon  both  them  and  all 
the  assembled  guests.' 

What  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  likely  to  be  the 
significance  of  this  custom  ?  I  am  quite  convinced 
in  my  own  mind  that  it  means  neither  more  nor 
less  than  /trdoo,  or  prohibition,  though  the  Ainu 
ap|)car  to  have  lost  this  idea  now.  I  have  on 
various  occasions  been  called  upon  to  arrange 
marriages  for  the  people,  and  whenever  things 
have  been  properly  settled  I  have  noticed  that 
the  bride  goes  and  finishes  her  tattoo  round  the 
lips,  which  is  never  completed  till  one  has  been 
really  betrothed  ;  and  when  the  tattoo  is  finished  all 
men  know  that  she  is  either  a  betrothed  or  married 
woman.  She  is,  indeed,  *  set  apart '  for  some 
particular  man  —she  is  engaged  ;  nay,  really  married. 
Her  tattooed  mouth  must  now  speak  only  for  her 
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husband,  and  her  tattooed  hands  and   arms    must 
henceforth  work  for  him  alone. 

Frogs  and  Tattoo. 

It  is  curious  to  remark  in  connection  with 
tattooing  that  the  Ainu  fancy  they  can  see  tattoo 
marks  on  frogs  resembling  those  made  on  the 
women.  The  following  legend  concerning  the 
origin  of  these  creatures  is  peculiar,  to  say  the  least, 
for  it  tells  us  that  their  first  parent  was  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  woman  who  was  cursed  by  God,  and 
had  her  bodily  form  changed,  on  account  of  her  great 
wickedness. 

He  metamorphosed  her  as  a  punishment,  and 
her  human  spirit  was  turned  into  that  of  a  demon. 
All  that  was  left  to  show  that  it  had  once  been  a 
woman,  were  very  slight  traces  of  tattoo  marks, 
which  may  still  be  seen,  if  one  will  take  the  trouble 
to  look  carefully  on  the  legs  (hands)  of  the  frog. 

The  Legend. 

*  In  ancient  times  there  was  a  man  and  a  woman 
who  became  husband  and  wife.  After  the  first  few 
months  they  did  not  get  on  well  together,  because 
the  woman  was  discovered  to  be  a  bad  character, 
and  proved  undutiful  to  her  husband.  She  was 
also  disobedient  to  her  parents,  and  in  the  end  be- 
witched them  so  that  they  both  died.  In  course  of 
time  she  married  no  less  than  six  husbands,  every 
one  of  whom  she  soon  killed.  God  observed  all 
this,  and  was  very  angry  with  her,  so  that  He  pun- 
ished her  by  turning  her  into  a  frog,  and  throwing 
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her  far  away  into  a  marsh.  At  the  same  time  He 
said  to  her :  *'  O  thou  wicked  woman,  I  indeed  made 
thee  good  in  the  be^^inning,  but  thou  hast  lived  an 
abominable  and  iniquitous  life ;  thou  hast  not  only 
slain  thy  father  and  mother  and  husband,  but  others 
besides^  1  am  therefore  now  going  to  turn  thee 
into  a  fnig  ;  thou  shah  henceforth  live  in  the  marshes, 
lakes,  and  ponds,  and  chou  shalt  become  a  fiend. 
Thou  shalt  spawn  youn^;  frogs,  and  hop  about  amid 
the  slime  of  the  most  filthy  places.  If  thou  dost 
venture  into  the  dwellings  of  men  they  will  without 
more  ado  knock  thee  on  the  head,  and  throw  thy 
dead  carciise  away." 

*.So  s|)ake  God.  And  this  then  is  a  true  account 
<*f  the  ori};in  of  fro};s ;  any  person  will  find,  if  he 
examines  them  closely,  that  their  feet  are  slightly 
titt'Kietl.  like-  the  finv^ers  of  a  wom«in.  It  is  because 
a  mom.in  was  the  ancestor  of  these  creatures  that 
thc\  have  the  marks  of  the  latto)  left.  Now,  there 
an-  some  [xrople  who,  out  of  sheer  pity,  s;iy  in  so 
Ml. my  words  that  fro^js  are  ilivine  ;  l>ut  they  an-  not 
vj  in  reality,  for  they  are  demons,  and  somelhin;^ 
.tkin  to  tjhoscs.  Vet,  as  they  were  once  human,  ami 
followed  the  customs  of  men  ami  wom(*n,  thev  still 
^•»  to  thi"  Japanese  of  the  main  islami  ext-ry  winie-r 
and  *Up  their  marketin;/,  and  wh<n  ihev  return  eat. 
irink.  and  make  merry  in  tht*ir  dwelling-places. 
l  his  is  the  noise  one  hears  in  the  sprinj^  when  tlury 

There  is  another  curious  mattrr  c<»nnccte«l  with 
t'pigs  which  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention 
while  on  this  subject.  It  has  to  do  with  their 
names  mv\  d<:rivation.     The  le^^cnd  runs  thus  : 
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*  Frogs  are  called  by  three  names — to-orunbcy  Oki- 
orMftbCy  and  Uimam  yapte  utara.  Their  true  name, 
however,  is  Tereke-ibe^  though  some  people  call 
them  otereke-ibe.  They  are  also  called  ooat,  ooat  ; 
this  is  because  the  noise  they  make  when  croaking 
sounds  as  though  they  were  saying  ooat,  ooat.  The 
name  to-orunbe,  that  is,  **  creatures  of  the  lake,"  was 
given  them  because  they  are  often  found  inhabiting 
lakes  and  ponds.  They  are  called  Oki-orunbe,  that 
is,  **  creatures  of  the  reeds,"  because  they  are  also 
found  living  in  marshes  among  the  reeds.  And 
they  are  called  Uimam  yapte  utara,  that  is,  **  persons 
who  come  from  trading,"  because  they  all  migrate 
to  Japan  out  of  the  cold  in  winter,  and  do  not  come 
back  to  Ainu-land,  which  is  their  native  place,  till 
after  the  snow  has  gone  and  the  spring  is  well 
advanced.  When  they  do  return,  however,  they 
are  always  careful  to  bring  back  with  them  a  supply 
of  saki  and  rice,  and  they  croak  most  when  they  are 
eating,  drinking,  and  making  merry.  They  are 
called  Terckc-ibe  and  otereke-ibe  because  they  eat  as 
they  hop  along,  for  these  words  mean  '*  jump  and 
eat."  ' 

No  doubt  the  foregoing  folk-lore,  like  all  fairy 
tales  and  myths,  is  curious  and  fanciful.  But  in  a 
cold  climate  such  as  that  of  Yezo  the  croak  of  the 
frog  is  not  heard  at  all  during  the  winter  months,  so 
that  among  the  Ainu  the  idea  of  their  going  away 
to  warmer  climes  during  a  cold,  snowy  season  is  a 
very  easy,  and  for  them  fully  satisfactory  way  of 
accounting  for  the  absence  of  their  cry.  Of  course, 
as  they  are  able  to  live  in  both  dry  and  wet  places, 
the  sea  need  form  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  migra- 
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tion.  The  name  given  them,  *jump  and  eat,'  is 
also  very  reasonable,  seeing  that  frogs  do  jump  after 
and  catch  flies  and  insects  for  food.  That  they  are 
in  the  habit  of  trading  for  and  eating  rice  and 
drinking  saJt/  is  certainly  to  be  put  down  to  sheer 
fanc}'  and  stupidity,  but  it  is  nevertheless  inte- 
resting. 

The  common  house  sparrow  is  also  connected 
with  Ainu  folk-lore  respecting  tattooing.  Thus, 
this  bird  is  called  *  the  little  bird  which  eats  millet,' 
and  the  talc  given  later  explains  this  to  be  so, 
because  he  feeds  chiefly  upon  the  millet  which 
bounces  out  of  the  mortars  when  being  pounded  for 
kitchen  uses.  The  little  spot  of  dark  brown  at 
the  base  of  the  upper  bill  is  supposed  to  be 
tattix>.  and  it  is  so  small  because  the  original  birds 
had  not  Nufticicnt  time  to  finish  their  toilette*  before 
i^oiii-^  to  bill  adieu  lo  the  Orator,  who  having 
iccomplishcil  the  work  of  creation  was  now  about 
III  Iea\r  the  uorld  for  His  home  in  heaven  above. 
.\llh«»u^h  tht!  sparrows  heaiK  together  with  the 
real  hers,  is  worshipped  when  he  is  killed,  and  ipuw 
irr  .-rfcreil  him.  yet  he  is  not  kept  as  a  charm.  His 
!?•  ^h  also  is  eaten,  but  not  from  any  relij^Mous 
rr.otue.  an«l  only  l#^-cause  it  is  saiil  to  be  of  }^<kk1 
ri.txour 

TlIK     I.li.l  Nh. 

When  ifCKJ  had  finished  the  work  of  cnration 
Me  made  the  sparrow,  and  placed  him  on  the  earth. 
\\  hencver  the  {leople  |x»und  their  millet  he  comes 
and  gathers  up  that  which  is  scattered  over  the 
stdc^  of  the  mortar,  .uul  eats  it.     This  is  why  he  is 
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called  **  the  little  bird  which  eats  millet."  Now,  when 
God  had  finished  making  the  world  and  was  about 
to  return  to  heaven,  all  the  birds  determined  to 
make  Him  a  farewell  feast.  But  the  sparrows  were 
not  informed  of  this,  and  when  the  time  came  were 
busy  tattooing  themselves.  However,  as  the  time 
fixed  had  arrived,  the  birds  and  bears  and  all  other 
creatures  arose  early  in  the  morning  and  set  about 
to  say  good-bye.  The  sparrows,  hearing  much  ado, 
enquired  what  it  all  meant,  and  upon  learning  the 
cause  left  off  their  tattooing  before  it  was  finished, 
and  went  with  the  rest,  for  there  was  no  time  to  lose. 
Therefore,  as  may  be  seen  even  at  the  present  day, 
the  sides  of  the  mouth  were  not  touched,  and  only  a 
small  part  of  the  upper  beak  was  tattooed.  Ancients 
tell  us  this,  and  say  that  whenever  a  sparrow  is 
killed,  his  flesh  must  be  eaten  and  his  spirit  sent 
away  with  inao! 

There  is  another  piece  of  folk-lore  about  the 
sparrow,  which,  as  this  bird  is  now  in  evidence,  may 
perhaps  be  brought  forward  here,  and  thus  save 
further  reference  later  on  when  other  birds  are  being 
discussed.  It  is  about  the  sparrows'  feast  and  the 
death  of  a  crow. 

'  Once  upon  a  time  a  little  sparrow  threshed  out 
some  millet,  placed  it  in  six  tubs,  and  set  it  by  the 
east  window  to  ferment.  After  a  few  days  the  gods 
earnestly  desired  to  partake  thereof.  The  scent  of 
the  brew  filled  the  whole  house.  When  it  had  been 
strained  and  the  time  appointed  for  the  drinking 
feast  had  arrived,  a  great  multitude  of  gods  were 
brought  in,  and  the  feast  was  well  furnished  with 
guests.      There  were  eagles  and  jays,   crows   and 
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tor-ouscls.   iish-hawk-s,  ravens  and  other  kii 
b.     All  rvjoiccd  much  over  the  delicious 
Idle  thc>'  were  drinking,  the  jay  stood  up 
Ked  before  the  company.     He  went  out  of 
Be  and  when  he  returned  he  had  an  acorn  in 
ik  which  he  droppctl  into  the  wine  vessel, 
proved    the    wini:    greatly,    and    the   gods   were 
^fated.     Afit-r  this  the  raven  danced.     He  alio 
Ml  out,  but  when  he  returned  he  had  a  piece  of 
I  in  his  beak,  which  he  also  brought  and  dropped 
B  dw  vea&el  conuining  the  wine.     This  spo3t  the 
fe  and  caoied  a  great  uproiir  to  arise.     It  really 
ped  as  though  the  poor  raven  would  be  torn  to 
tea.     The  guests,  therefore,  ni:nt  out  and  called 
t   woodpecker,  and   asked    him    to  come  in   and 
diate.     liut  he  Kiid.  '  O  sparmw.  you  made  wine, 

1  \i.u  .i;.i    iiMt    [ii\ii..-  nu    1.1  >our  fL.isI        I   will  not 

xefore  come  to  help  even  though  the  quarrel  be 
great."  After  this  they  sent  for  the  snipe  ;  but  he 
lirned  the  same  answer.  As  no  one  could  be 
nd  willing  to  act  as  mciliatnr,  the  poor  raven 
I  killed.' 
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QHAPTER   IV. 

The  Creation  of  the  World* 

General  idea  of  creation — Water-wagtail  in  creation — ^The  fonniK 
tion  of  Yezo — How  the  demons  of  marshes  were  made — The 

tree  of  evil — The  elm  tree. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  what  the  Aimi 
actually  know  about  the  creation  of  the  world  is  not 
very  much,  though  it  will  be  seen  that  the  amount 
he  guesses  with  respect  to  its  origin,  constitution) 
and  government  is  not  only  quite  considerable,  but 
also  in  very  many  respects  absolutely  absurd.  Indeedi 
this  book  will  afiford  us  one  more  illustration  of  what 
depths  of  intellectual  blindness  a  race  may  sink 
into  —how  warped  the  reason  may  become,  how 
vain  the  imagination,  and  how  much  the  soul,  the 
intellect,  and  the  judgment  may  run  riot,  and  become 
a  prey  of  all  manner  of  perversion,  when  the  thoughts 
of  the  heart  are  not  guided  first  by  revelation,  and 
then  by  literature  and  science,  backed  up  by  inter- 
communication with  the  people  of  other  lands. 

It  must  not  for  a  moment  be  imagined  that  these 
people  think  of  creation  as  a  calling  forth  of  the 
various  objects  in  Nature  out  of  something  which 
once  had  no  existence.  Such  an  idea  is  quite 
foreign  to  the  Ainu  mind.  Foreign,  they  would 
say,  not  because  God  could  not  have  thus  produced 
them,  had  He  determined  to  do  so,  but  rather  because 
He  did  not  choose  so  to  do;    for  the  words  'could 
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not'  are  pre-eminently  human,  and  do  not  apply  to 
the  actions  of  the  deities  in  the  work  of  creation. 
The  substance  and  matter  were  there  to  work  upon 
before  all  time,  but  the  transformation  took  place 
in  time  according  to  God's  own  will. 

Thus,  then,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Ainu  takes 
it  for  granted  that  both  spirit  and  matter  are  eternal. 
Given  the  primal  elements,  he  strives  to  accoimt  for 
the  different  kinds  and  manifestations  of  organic 
life,  and  also  for  the  existence  of  inorganic  substances, 
in  his  own  rude  way.  Being  the  son  of  Nature  that 
he  is,  he  is  very  fond  of  theorising  about  what 
meets  his  eye,  and  sometimes  he  allows  his  imagina- 
tion to  run  away  with  his  judgment  and  reason  to 
an  absurdly  ridiculous  extent.  According  to  him, 
there  is  very  little  difference  between  vegetable, 
animal,  and  spirit  life — between  the  life  of  a  plant 
and  that  of  a  reptile,  man,  demon,  angel,  or  god. 
Many  things  have,  he  is  fully  convinced,  been  evolved 
and  developed — some  by  various  deities,  some  by 
the  divine  Aioina,  and  others  by  the  demons.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  supreme  God  is  said  to  have  created 
the  world,  a  demon  made  rats,  while  Aioina  produced 
snakes,  among  other  things.  Legends  tell  us  that 
some  deer  were  made  out  of  the  bones  of  dogs  cast 
out  of  Paradise,  and  others  out  of  hair.  Hares  are 
said  to  have  been  evolved  out  of  the  hair  plucked 
from  the  skins  of  heavenly  deer  ;  squirrels  are  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  cast-off  sandals  of  Aioina  the 
divine ;  while  some  fishes  are  said  to  have  been 
produced  out  of  scales,  and  others  out  of  bones, 
and  so  on.  A  certain  flower  (the  Adonis  amurensts) 
is  said  to  have  been  a  goddess,  who  was  changed 
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pooi  her  real  state  and  form  by  a  curse  of  God  and 
he  mole  for  disobedience.  Frogs  have  their  origin 
a  a  wcHnan  who  was  cursed,  and  thus  changed 
lecause  of  unfaithfulness,  while  the  grebe  is  said  to 
lave  been  developeil  out  of  the  unedible  parts  of 
I  tnnit 

In  speaking  of  the  creation  and  origin  of  things, 
iGwever,  it  is  evident  that  we  ought  to  touch  upon 
lie  creation  of  the  world  before  turning  to  the 
liings  rontaineil  therein.  And  in  doing  so  we  must. 
f  we  would  enter  into  the  matter  from  an  Ainu 
rtand|x>int,  commence  by  granting  this  people  s  very 
irm  and  most  reasonable  belief  in  the  existence  of 
in  all-powerful  (jod,  who  t<ikes  a  real  interest  in  the 
things  of  earth  and  concerns  of  men,  and  who  has 
innumrnible  hosts  of  angels  and  helps  of  various 
kinds  and  degrees  of  order  and  im|x)rtance  to  assist 
Hirn  in  all  that  lie  does.  Ciod.  thcv  sav  and 
iicli#ve.  is  not  alone,  but  is  the  *  Lord  of  I  losls/ 

\Vr  ^.ither  from  native  tradition  that  when  Ciod 
.re-itc(l  the  worhl  H<*  (:al!e<l  the  waier-wagtiil  to 
asNiHi  Him  in  the  work,  and  the  following  stories 
for:n  ihf  folk-l<»rr  concerninji  this  matter  : 

•  In  ihr  lieginning  the  world  was  a  grrat  slushy 
'ju.i;^:nin-.  Ihe  waters  were  .it  that  time  ho|M*lessly 
:n»\«tl  up  with  the  earth,  ami  nothini;  w.is  to  he  seen 
Uit  a  mighty  ocean  of  bare,  sloppy  sw.iin|i.  All  (her 
Und  was  mixe<l  up  with,  and  aimlessly  Moating  about 
I'l.  th<*  endless  seas.  .-Ml  around  was  death  and 
stilinrs«%.  N<»thing  existed  in  this  chaotic  mass  and 
n«»thin;;  stirred,  for  it  was  altogether  inca|Mbie  of 
•ftu^taining  life  ;  nor  were  thenr  any  living  fowls 
flying  in    the  airy  ex|>;uis<*   aliove.     All   wiis  cold^ 
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solitary,  and  desolate.  However,  the  clouds  had 
their  thunder  demons,  the  skies  above  their  living 
creatures,  and  the  Creator  abode  in  the  highest 
heavens  with  mighty  hosts  of  subordinate  deities. 

^  By  and  by  the  great  God — the  true  God — 
determined  to  render  the  world  inhabitable.  He, 
therefore,  made  a  water-wagtail,  and  sent  him  down 
from  heaven  to  produce  the  earth  When  he 
descended  and  saw  what  a  dreadfully  shocking 
condition  the  elements  were  in,  and  how  they  were 
mixed  up  in  confusion,  he  was  almost  at  his  wits'  end 
to  know  how  to  perform  his  allotted  task.  But  he 
thought  of  a  way,  for  he  fluttered  over  the  waters 
with  his  wings,  trampled  upon  the  muddy  matter 
with  his  feet,  and  beat  it  down  with  his  tail,  till, 
after  a  very  long  time  of  fluttering,  trampling,  and 
tail  wagging,  dry  places  appeared,  and  the  waters 
became  the  ocean.  In  this  way  the  worlds  were 
gradually  raised,  and  made  to  stand  out  of  the 
waters,  and  caused  to  float  about  upon  them.  There- 
fore, the  Ainu  call  the  world  moshiri — i.e,,  **  floating 
earth,"  and  hold  the  water-wagtail  in  great  esteem, 
for  was  he  not  the  angel  of  God  }  ' 

From  this  legend  it  would  almost  appear  as 
though  the  Ainu  had  heard  something  of  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis  before  they  made  it  up  ;  for  there 
we  read :  'In  the  beginning  God  created  the 
heaven  and  the  earth.  And  the  earth  was  without 
form,  and  void  ;  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of 
the  deep.  And  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon 
(hovered  over)  the  face  of  the  waters.'  But  one 
feels  constrained  to  remark  that  the  legend  is  so 
thoroughly  in  accord  with  the  Ainu  way  of  thinking, 
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and  9ffecs  so  well  with  the  general  run  of  their 
folk-lore,  that  if  they  ever  had  any  knowledge  of 
the  Scripture  quoted,  and  used  it  as  a  basis  for  the 
tradition,  it  must,  in  our  judgment,  have  been  in 
very  remote  ages. 

A  FikTiiER  Myth  or  the  Water-Wagtail's 

Work  in  Creation. 

There  is  another  legend  dealing  with  the  water- 
wagtail  in  creation  which  runs  thus  :-  - 

'  In  very  ancient  times  indeeil.  when  God  deter- 
mined to  create  the  world,  He  caused  a  water- 
wagtail  to  come  down  out  of  heaven  to  assist  Him. 
The  way  he  helped  was  in  this  manner.  God 
caused  him  to  tly  down  and  settle  upon  the  nmgh 
placr-N  He  Himself  had  cast  up  with  His  mattocks 
and  ax«-s,  and  in  oriler  in  make  ih(r  jrround  level 
urdcTL-d  him  to  jump  ami  hop  about  on  it,  scratch 
with  his  claws,  tlap  with  his  wings,  and  wave  his 
tail  up  and  down.  Thus  it  happens  that  at  the 
prc>*-nt  d.iy  even  whcmrvcr  this  hini  is  sct-n  h<*  is 
sure  t<»  l)e  foumi  InMting  the  earth  with  his  tail/ 

lO  undf-rstatid  the  drift  of  this  Icgnul  it  must 
Ije  nmemljcrrd  that  manv  o(  the  Aiiui  In-lieve  the 
r  rcatfir  V*  have  matle  the  worKl  with  st«»nc  toijls, 
Mich  ^is  mighty  hammers,  axes,  iuul  m.ittocks  :  for 
<ff-<l  is  ne\cr  conceived  of  as  working  without 
means.  He.  it  is  s^iid.  did  the  rough  digging,  chop- 
pmg.  and  hammering,  while  the  water-w.igtail 
hupfjcd  alx>ut  and  maile  the  lev(*l  places. 

But  in  Mi  far  as  the  island  of  \'e/o  is  concerned 
tand  it  is  abi»ut  the  inhahitants  <»f  this  isUmd  iKav  V 
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am  now  speaking),  the  Ainu  appear  to  believe  that 
the  Creator  did  not  produce  it  immediately  by  Him- 
self, but  through  certain  other  subordinate  deities, 
who  acted  as  His  deputies.  Thus,  as  I  was  one 
day  walking  from  the  interior  towards  the  sea-shore 
with  an  Ainu  companion,  and  talking  about  the 
west  coast  of  Yezo,  which  is  very  wild  and  rocky, 
and  saying  that  it  would  have  been  much  more 
useful  had  the  shore  been  flat,  he  rebuked  me,  and 
said  that  I  ought  not  to  murmur  at  these  things, 
for  I  thereby  reflected  upon  the  good  works  of  God. 
In  the  course  of  the  conversation  which  followed, 
he  volunteered  the  piece  of  folk-lore  now  to  be 
given  as  bearing  on  the  matter  under  discussion  : — 

Legend  why  Yezo  is  so  Rugged. 

*  It  is  said  that  the  island  of  Yezo  was  made 
by  two  deities,  a  male  and  a  female,  who  were  the 
deputies  of  the  Creator.  The  female  had  the  west 
coast  allotted  to  her  as  her  portion  of  work, 
and  to  the  male  deity  was  assigned  the  south  and 
eastern  parts.  They  vied  with  each  other  in  their 
tasks,  to  see  which  should  get  through  first.  But 
as  the  goddess  was  proceeding  with  her  work,  she 
happened  to  meet  with  the  sister  of  Aioina,  and 
instead  of  attending  to  her  duties,  stopped  to  have 
a  chat  with  her,  as  is  the  general  custom  among 
women  when  they  meet.  Whilst  they  were  thus 
talking  the  time  sped  till  the  male  deity,  continuing 
to  work  away,  nearly  finished  his  portion.  Upon 
looking  up  and  seeing  this,  the  female  became  very 
much   surprised   and  frightened,    and    in   order   to 
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maiten  did  her  work  hurriedly  and  in  a 
slovenly  manner.  Hence  it  is  that  the  west  coast 
of  Yexo  it  so  rubied  and  dangerous.  If,  there- 
fore, anyone  is  disposed  to  grumble  at  the  very 
rou^  and  dangenius  condition  of  the  west  coast 


.if  this  isLind,  hv  should  rfnit-mbt-r  lh;«  il  i-i  nul  the 
(  rr-atur  Himself  wlio  is  m  fault  in  tliis  niiiUL-r.  hut 
His  dfpuly.  The  chatti-rinf;  iirojK-nsity  of  ihr 
;^'<kl<l«-«.s  was  ihc  original  cause' 

It  goes  alm<Mt  without  saying  that  thU  U'V!^'^^v^ 
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is  sometimes  quoted  to  women  who  are  given  to 
talking  overmuch,  and  the  moral  drawn  from  it 
is  this  : — '  Set  a  watch  over  your  lips  and  attend 
to  your  duties,  for  see  how  rough  the  west  coast 
of  Yezo  is,  and  that  all  owing  to  the  chattering 
goddess/ 

Another  legend  about  the  creation  of  the  world 
runs  thus  :  *  When  God  commanded  Aioina  and  his 
sister,  Tureshmat,  to  make  the  world,  He  gave  her 
the  western  portion  for  her  task.  The  work  proved 
so  difficult  to  her  that  when  she  heard  what  was 
assigned  her  she  burst  into  weeping.  Yea,  much 
water  gushed  from  her  eyes.  This  is  the  origin  of 
nupe — e.^.,  **  tears."  ' 

The  word  nupe  is  a  play  upon  words,  nu  mean- 
ing *  to  hear '  and  pe^  *  water '  ;  the  inference  is  *  to 
hear  and  shed  water  from  the  eyes,'  nupe  also  being 
one  word  for  '  tears.'  Wild  garlic  is  also  called 
nupe ;  this  is  possibly  because  garlic  makes  one  shed 
tears  when  peeling  it  or  otherwise  preparing  it  for 
the  pot. 

As  regards  the  tools  which  were  used  in  the 
formation  of  Yezo,  it  is  said  that  there  is  a  rock 
upon  the  sea-shore  near  Moruran  called  by  the 
name  mukara-so — i^e,  'axe  rock,'  which  is  thought 
to  be  the  very  axe  with  which  one  of  the  deities 
worked  in  making  this  island.  It  remains  where 
it  was  thrown  down,  for  no  man  has  been  able  to 
move  that  mighty  tool.  Certainly  the  rock  can  by 
a  violent  stretch  of  imagination  be  said  to  look 
something  like  an  axe,  hence,  I  suppose,  the  idea 
as  to  how  it  came  there.  But  then  the  exact  form 
of  the  rock  need   not  trouble  one  now,  for  axes  in 
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thcMe  dzy%  may  not  have  been  quite  of  the  same 
shape  as  they  are  now. 

How  Mattocks  Evolvko  Demons. 

We  are  informed  by  some  Ainu  that  the  Creator 
is  supposed  to  have  used  no  less  than  three  score  of 
mattocks  in  the  work  of  knocking  this  world  into 
shape.  And  they  tell  us  that  these  tools  were  all 
thrown  away  when  done  with,  and  that  they  gradu- 
ally decomposed  where  they  lay.  When  far 
ath-anced  in  decomposition  the  constituent  parts 
of  so.ne  became  demons,  others  bsid  water,  while 
some  of  them  grew  into  trees  which  originate  some 
kinds  of  disease.  The  chief  of  the  demons  so  pro- 
duced is  called  by  the  name   Nitat   unaraie,  i.e., 

m 

'  aunt  of  swani{iS  *  or  *  marshes.'  and  she,  as  hrr 
nam«:  im|ilics.  is  sup|)osed  to  have  her  home  in  low 
an*l  m.ifshy  Nnalitirs.  \  cry  many.  ih<»ii^h  not  all, 
of  the  e\  il  dis{K>se(l  ghosts  ami  i^houts  are  thou^^ht 
l»i  Ix:  her  orYsprin;^.  anil  those  which  really  owe  their 
Mri>»in  III  her  by  way  of  ilinxt  ilescent.  g<»  by  the 
y»nrral  name  of  Toihelcunra,  The  following  le^t-inl 
:^'\t's  .1  fair  idea  as  to  what  the  people  eonsider  thnn 
t'*  \n'  lUci* 

r*»llllKlNK\    <ik     I>^M•»Xs    4i|      M\Ks|II>. 

'All  ghosts  are  closely  related  to  the  demon  of 
swampN.  They  have  very  large  Inxlies  and  «\tr.i- 
<»rdinary  big  heads,  while  their  hair  is  always  rttu«^h 
and  stands  [M-rfcctly  upright.  However,  as  they 
only  ap|x;ar  after  dark  and  are  but  dimly  seen,  one 
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cannot  tell  exactly  what  they  are  like.  Whenever 
they  reveal  themselves  it  is  only  in  order  to  bewitch 
people  and  do  them  harm.  They  are  dreadful 
creatures,  and  as  they  are  true  demons  are  much  to 
be  feared.  They  came  by  their  origin  in  this  way. 
After  God  had  finished  making  the  world,  He 
threw  His  mattocks  away  among  the  mountains, 
and  there  left  them  to  rot ;  but  as  they  decayed 
they  changed  themselves  into  demons  and  ghosts. 
They  should  be  carefully  avoided,  for  if  one  catches 
but  a  glimpse  of  them,  possession  immediately 
follows,  even  though  the  demons  themselves  should 
not  see  the  persons  who  have  observed  them. 
These  ghosts  only  walk  at  night ;  it  is  therefore 
best  for  all  people  not  to  go  out  ol  doors  after  dark. 
Such,  indeed,  is  the  command  of  the  ancients. 
Now,  if  a  person  should  have  the  great  misfortune 
to  meet  one  of  these  creatures  he  should  hasten  to 
say  the  following  words  :  **  O  thou  demon,  I  have 
been  desiring  to  see  and  speak  with  you  for  a  very 
long  time,  and  now  at  last  we  have  fortunately  met. 
What  I  so  particularly  want  to  tell  you  is  this.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  world,  very  very  far  away, 
there  is  a  demon  called  Moshiri-Shinnaisam,  who 
has  been  most  grievously  backbiting  you.  He  says, 
*  There  is  a  demon  inhabiting  the  marshes  who  is 
unbearably  proud  and  bumptious.  She  had  better 
be  careful,  for  if  ever  I  come  across  her  path  I  will 
give  her  such  a  sound  whipping  that  she  will  never 
forget  it.'  Now,  therefore,  hasten  away,  for  if  he 
catches  you  you  will  be  flogged,  and  it  will  go  hard 
with  you,  for  he  is  a  mighty  one."  If  one  addresses 
the  demon  in  this  way  she  will  believe   it,  and  set 
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out  at  once  filled  with  wrath  to  take  vengeance. 
These  words  are  spoken  to  the  demon  to  deceive 
her.  and  so  frustrate  her  evil  designs;  and  unless 
they  are  said  in  her  hearing,  the  person  to  whom  she 
appears  will  immediately  fall  down  and  die.  So 
say  the  ancients.' 

When  the  Ainu  arc  quarreirm<;  among  them- 
seK'es  they  may  sometimes  be  heard  calling  one 
another  Toihekunra.  I  could  never  quite  under* 
stand  wherein  the  sting  of  the  word  lay,  till  I  heard 
this  legend  recited.  Now,  however,  I  understand 
that  to  call  an  Ainu  Toilukunra  is  tantamount  to 
calling  an  Hnglishman  '  demon,'  '  devil,'  or  a 
Japanese  baka,  ckikusho     i.e.,  'fool,'  'beast.' 

Another  legend  on  the  same  subject  runs  as 
f«Jlows  and  professes  to  account  for  the  ori}jfin  of  all 
demons,  elfs,  mrrniaids  and  such  like  entities :  - 
•  When  <iod  created  the  world  on  which  we  dwell, 
H»*  uv*d  sixty  obsidian  axes  in  the  work.  It  took 
Him  a  lon;^  lon^  time  to  accomplish  iiis  task,  but  it 
v^.is  tinishrd  at  last.  \Vh(*n  all  was  done,  as  lie 
ha«l  no  more  use  for  His  mattocks.  He  threw  them 
aw.ty  inti>  a  valley  amon«^  the  mountains  and  re- 
turned to  heaven.  Here  they  lay  for  many  years 
till  they  U'cune  <|uite  rotten  and  worn  away  by  the 
ninniii>;  water.  .As  this  water  was  t.iiiueil  by  the 
obsidian  and  )>ecamc  putrified.  all  kimis  ot*  ilisiMses. 
|ianicularly  colds  and  consumption.  aros<!  out  of  it. 
Moreover,  all  the  demon-elfs  of  the  land  and  fresh 
waters  find  their  orifjin  in  this  water.  .X^ain,  some 
of  this  tainted  water  also  flowed  down  to  the  sea, 
and  mixed  with  the  s^ilt  waters  thereof,  and  here 
liccame  the  <»rigin  of  «ill  the  merm.iids  and  demon- 
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elfs  in  that  element.  Not  only  so,  but  some  of  it 
gradually  sank  down  through  the  earth  to  Hades, 
where  it  became  a  large  river  full  of  bogs  and  quag- 
mires. The  name  of  this  river  is  Kunne-pety  **  the 
black  river,"  and  out  of  this  come  all  the  elfs  of  the 
lower  regions.  In  the  middle  of  a  large  extent  of 
quagmire  in  the  river  the  principal  demon  of  Hades 
has  his  home,  and  he  himself  has  a  large  body  of 
obsidian  stone/ 

A  Further  Legend  of  the  Demon   of    Swamps. 

Another  myth  concerning  the  demon  of  swamps 
runs  thus  : — 

*  When  God  created  the  world  He  first  made 
sixty  axes  with  which  to  labour.  After  He  had 
finished  all  the  work  He  intended  to  do,  He 
straightway  cast  them  into  the  valleys  among  the 
mountains  where  they  gradually  rotted  away. 
However,  as  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  cease 
to  exist  altogether,  they  turned  themselves  into 
mire,  which  in  its  turn  became  "  mother  swamp,"  and 
*'  aunt  marsh."  These  two  demons  took  up  their 
abode  in  the  swamps  and  marshes  and  low-lying 
plains  of  trees.  They  and  their  offspring  are 
essentially  vicious,  and  do  all  the  harm  they  can  to 
men,  by  rendering  them  wicked  and  making  them 
ill.  Not  only  so,  but  they  also  possess  bears,  and 
cause  them  to  kill  horses  and  sometimes  people. 
But  even  this  is  not  all,  for  they  enter  into  men,  and 
cause  them  to  be  seized  with  fits  of  epilepsy.  They 
are  therefore  to  be  very  much  feared  and  carefully 
avoided.     These  demons  walk    only  at  night,  and 
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hen  wandering  about  make  a  noise  as  if  someone 
L-re  rubbing  pieces  of  birch  bark  together.' 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought  curious  that  the 
^>ple  should  have  such  a  dread  of  swampy  localities, 
Jt  in  reality  it  is  (|uite  natural  that  they  should 
iir  them.  I  Urlieve  that  the  so-called  demons  of 
ich  places  are  iieitht-r  more  nor  less  than  malaria 
srsonihed,  and  I  In-licvf  so  especially,  hecaustr  the 
inu  consider  every  <lisease  to  l>e  a  demon,  and 
vry  sick  |HTson  to  Ik.*  possessed  by  one  of  these 
rings 

l^ii.  as  h.i^  already  l>een  intimated,  all  the  axes 
id  mattitcks  used  in  creation  ilid  not  Ijecome 
■mons  .  M>me  of  ihrm,  we  have  scten,  are  supposed 
>  have  iiirnrd  into  trees  ppnlucing  t!vil.  Of  the 
•i'^in  of  this  kind  of  evil  I  have  hail  two  accounts 
VM  rnc.  <  )\\v  sa\  s  tlial  llif  tnre  raiiMP.vr  it 
•^#-ri.!»i!  il:n'(*t  fnnn  h«  Mvrn.  and  the  ollic-r  thai 
ie\  n:  rar]  '  o.;i  ol  ihr  aforesai»l  l<  ►oU.  I  hr  laitiT 
I    '-ii'V'  .  ih'-  <»rih<Mlu\  i>n«-,  and   i^  .u*  rptt'd   l»y 

I  ••!  IV.'    [>**'ipi#*  \cr*^ed  in  ihtir  lolk.  I«»n-. 
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I    .•   ir-;  frinii  thf  |irnj>Ii-  thai  llv\  lia\  «*  a  t  ratlili- mi 

.   t'rv    •»•■«■:    thai    th«-    aid*  r.    wliiV^    i:ii\    ..ill   /;;/.// 

n    n:  <./  ':;/•    jiif^KUuas  \\a*>   li)«'    lir^t    in  <■   (*P.ii<«l. 

'.d  Oil'-    man    l'»M    nv  it  inu^i  I"  .  Ii«-  lh<»ii'^lii.    ihr 

.:•«•   .!>•      \\\k:   irrf!  i)t    kM«»\%l«  d-^i-  «»l   '^immI  aihi   «\il. 

na  i  [•••••n  sjHMkiuj4<»l   .i   Nhnri   ii'iw   li«lt»riv      Ii    i^ 

•I  -^..piMi-sf-d    hourvrr.  tb.al  llii^  tn-«    w.i*^  cau*><  d   i«» 

'uA.  or  \\a>  cT#Mifil  Ml  'iur  Nfnv  nt  ih«'  \\«»rd.     Uui 

i«*   "^.lid   l«>    hav«-    Uiii   si  nt    iliP  1 1    Innn    li«a\iMi 
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already  grown  and  planted  in  a  land  called  Wenpipok, 
wherever  that  may  be. 

This  tree  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  origin  of 
evil,  or  rather  the  means  by  which  evil  was  brought 
into  the  world.  I  speak  now  not  of  moral  evil,  but 
physical  ;  evil  in  the  sense  of  causing  bodily  pain 
and  suffering,  but  not  evil  in  the  sense  of  having 
brought  sin  into  the  world.  The  bark,  not  the 
fruit,  is  supposed  to  be  the  evil-causing  agency. 
Even  at  the  present  day  some  Ainu  consider  it  to 
be  the  direct  cause  of  a  disease  they  call  shihapafriiy 
a  complaint  which  is  said  to  consist  chiefly  in  severe 
internal  pains,  and  which  often  terminates  in  death. 

After  some  time,  as  the  tree  grew  old,  the  bark  is 
said  to  have  fallen  off  and  rotted  on  the  ground,  as 
it  does  indeed  at  the  present  day.  But  as  it  decom- 
posed and  became  fine  powder  or  dust,  it  was  blown 
over  the  face  of  the  earth  by  the  winds,  and  in  some 
mysterious  way  became  the  cause  not  only  of 
stomach  complaints  but  also  of  many  kinds  of  bodily 
ailments.  But,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  bark 
of  this  tree  is  not  only  looked  upon  as  the  cause  of 
illness,  but  is  also  sometimes  used  as  a  means  for  its 
cure.  The  bark,  if  taken  fresh  from  the  tree  and 
a  decoction  made  by  steeping  it  in  hot  water,  is  said 
to  work  wonders  ;  and  not  only  therefore  are  there 
special  maladies  for  which  it  is  to  be  particularly 
recommended,  but,  as  might  be  expected,  it  is  also 
supposed  to  be  good  for  almost  every  kind  of 
disease. 

If,  now,  instead  of  saying  that  this  tree  came 
down  from  heaven  already  grown,  we  say  that  it 
grew  out  of  the  axes  and  mattocks  spoken  of  on  a 
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prrvMHjs  i>a);e,  wc  have  the  second  legend.     There 
HiU  fhercfore  Ixr  no  need  lo  repeat  it  here. 

TlIK    Kl.M    TkKK. 

Do  not  let  it  Ix!  supposed  that  the  Ainu  are  all 
•  if  one  mind  on  so  im()ortant  a  subject  to  them  as  to 
which  ire<r  w;ls  rrallv  first  created,  for  we  must  not 
e\|M*ct  to  find  unanimity  of  opinion  on  such  a 
matter,  .\ccorilingly  we  are  told  that  while  some 
hoM  th«-  ahler  to  have  l>een  first  produced,  others 
^ive  thf  pn-ference  to  the  elm.  and  stoutly  maintain 
their  Inrlief  hv  ar«rument.  The  reasons  for  the  elm 
z>  against  the  alder  are  something  like  these : 

1 1  \  Man  existeii  before  disease,  for  unless  there 
wtrn-  v>m«!  |>erson  to  be  ill.  sickness  could  have  no 
plac*.      <  ir.iiUed. 

«  .*  •  Health  is  naturally  prior  to  sickness,  and  is 
th»*  pr»|«  r  Condition  of  man.      Also  j^ranled. 

'  •  I  <hk1  and  rloihin*'  an*  nrcess^irv  to  h(Mlth. 
\'v\  .  •••»ki:i;^  is  eijually  nei essary  for  the  prrparaiion 
of  ••  --i       K  irantt'd  .ilso. 

;•      W\\   \\rv  is  ncccssarv  to  (()«>kiii'j  foo<|.  and 
:'.•     "vaMN   lor    pHwIucing    hrr    an-    also    n*<  rosary 
*  •..r*-  \\'*'  1  .in  Im*  pHMliu'i'd.      ( irant*(l  o|  rour*-*-. 
;•      l»Mi    iH-ton-    matches    vvrrt*    hroipjhi    in    l>v 
r  -'■  •.^•.*  r^i   and   ihr  flint   and   str<I   hy  the    |apan(•'^t^ 
.r   ancrsKirs    phmIukhI   hrr    by  eiih<r   rubbing  tin* 
'•-•ts  «»t  trees  together,  or  strikinj^  flints  against  (Mir 
fci  "ihrr     also   In-fort!  clothing    niatrrial    was    iniro 
I:,*»*damon^  us  from  Maiuhuriaor  by  thr  bipainsr. 
'.trk  was  usid  for  makiiij^  «l*ithrs.      (irantrd. 

\U\      N«>w  the  rtiois  by  which  fire  w,is  pnKluctnl 
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and  the  bark  out  of  which  the  clothing  was  made 
came  from  the  elm  tree.     This  is  also  granted. 

Mark  then  the  conclusion  of  this  Socrates. 
Hence  as  the  elm  roots  were  originally  necessary 
for  making  clothes,  as  fire  was  necessary  for  cooking, 
and  cooking  necessary  for  food  ;  as  food  and  cloth- 
ing were  necessary  for  health,  and  health,  being  the 
original  state  of  man,  was  prior  to  sickness  ;  there- 
fore there  must  have  been  fire  to  cook  with  and 
clothing  to  wear,  and  elm  roots  and  bark  to  produce 
them  ;  hence  the  elm  tree  and  fire  were  the  most 
ancient  deities  produced  by  God.  The  elm  is 
therefore  prior  to  the  alder.  This  *  This  is  the 
house  that  Jack  built '  kind  of  argument  is  thought 
to  be  conclusive,  and  there  is  not  much  to  be  said 
against  it. 

Those  Ainu,  however,  who  protest  for  the 
alder  against  the  elm,  rest  their  main  argument 
on  the  belief  that  fire  came  down  from  heaven  in 
the  beginning.  But  as  no  one  living  has  ever 
seen  fire  descend  therefrom,  except  in  lightning, 
and  as  lightning  is  not  a  very  desirable  thing,  this 
argument  is  not  considered  to  be  so  strong  as  the 
other,  and  the  sceptics  have  pretty  sure  ground  to 
stand  on  Here,  I  will  remark  in  passing,  that 
on  points  like  these  there  are  plenty  of  sceptics 
among  the  Ainu  ;  but  I  feel  bound  to  say  that  I 
have  never  heard  of  an  atheist  in  their  midst 
Atheist  is  a  term  altogether  outside  of  their  thought 
and  vocabulary. 

There  is  one  interesting  point  in  the  above 
statement  which  I  think  should  not  be  lost  sight 
of,  and  that  is,  that  the  Ainu  cannot  imagine  their 
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ancestors  to  have  been  ever  without  fire  and  the 
implements  for  producing  it — namely,  the  roots  of 
trees  and  pieces  of  flint.  In  this  they  are  like  all 
other  savage  races  ;  for,  vast  as  the  antiquity  of 
the  remains  of  man  may  be,  they  never  carry  us 
back  to  the  time  when  he  was  ignorant  of  the  art 
of  making  fire.  In  so  far  as  this  world  is  con- 
cerned, so  say  the  Ainu,  the  elm  tree  and  fire 
were  the  most  ancient  deities  produced  by  God. 
Whether  totemism  is  to  be  found  in  this  or  not, 
will  appear  as  we  proceed. 
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QHAPTER   V. 

Matters  Cosmolosical. 

(a)  Tilt:  Eakth  Axn  the  Depths. 

The  viirltl'H  !ilu|«:     'ITiu  world  founded  ujion  a  fish — ^The  cause  of 
ihd-  v\At  and  flow  of  ihe  lidc — ()f  tidal  waves — Of  earthquakes 
lartaruft-   Heaven  under  ground — A  dream  about  Hades. 

It  is  perha|)s  curious  that  the  ideas  of  some  of 
the  Ainu  «is  to  the  sha|>e  of  the  world  should  differ 
from  th«»sf  of  the  ancient  Ja|Kmese ;  for  while  these 
cim^idcred  it  to  Ix:  flat,  some  Ainu  look  upon  it  as 
lieini;  roun<l  like  a  listll.  Accordinj;  to  them,  the 
i»«.rlil  is  a  vast  nHimi  ocean,  in  the  midst  of  which 
.if  \*r\  in. in V  islands,  each  "governed  l>v  its  own 
siJ^TMi  ••rdirs  of  }^«m1s.  In  fact,  th«r  Ainu  have  \\x\ 
WMftl  fi»r  the  whole  world  or  universe.  Islets  in 
r:v»rs  and  lakes,  islands  in  the  sea,  and  niit^htv 
i»m:nent>»,  are  all  called  by  th<*  same  name. 
'.^'hiri.  it,  Mloatin;^  earth*  :  but  whriher  an  ish'i, 
'■'  :^I.in<l.  or  cotnitrv  is  intended,  is  maiN*  knoun  hv 
.i'ii»»  t:\is.  Thus  Ri'P'Un  moshiri  is  '  l.iiul  in  thr 
-'M  /  r  an  island  :  Sapnoro  moJiiri,  japan,  /.i.  '  ihr 
;>!.iri'l  next  to  us.'  I'lnin  askinj;  thr  |ieo|)I(*  \\\\\ 
\\j\  s>j|i|Nisrd  the  World,  taken  as  a  whole,  to  Ik* 
r'r;n.!.  many  of  them  repli«'d.  'that  it  was  because 
!:*•  sun  ris<*s  in  the  east,  sets  in  the  west,  and  comes 
.!»  the  next  mornin;;  in  the  e.ist  aj^ain.' 

Like    the    jai^inese,    this    |k:o|>K*    also    ap|K!ars 
to  imajfine  that  the  world  rests  u|Hm  lV\e  \viVcV.  o^  ;\ 
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large  fish,  the  Ainu  name  for  which  is  moshiri 
ikkewe  ckep^  i.e.  *  the  backbone  fish  of  the  world.' 
It  is  said  that  whenever  this  creature  moves  it 
causes  the  earth  to  quake,  and  it  is  likewise  thought 
by  some  to  be  the  direct  cause  of  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  the  tide.  Although  there  are  large  tortoises 
sometimes  to  be  seen  on  parts  of  the  coasts  of  Yezo, 
yet  I  have  never  heard  of  one  of  these  creatures 
occupying  the  place  of  the  world  s-supporting  tortoise 
mentioned  in  the  old  Indian  myths,  and  called  in 
the  Sanscrit  Kiirmardya,  *  King  of  tortoises.'  Nor 
is  the  snake  or  any  other  creature  ever  conceived  of 
in  the  Ainu  mind  as  sharing  the  honours  of  support- 
ing the  world  with  the  trout  mentioned  above. 

The  following  is  a  myth  concerning  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  tide  : — 

*  Before  God  made  the  world  there  was  nothing 
but  swamp  to  be  seen,  in  which,  however,  there 
dwelt  a  very  large  trout.  This  trout  was  indeed  a 
mighty  fish,  for  his  body  reached  from  one  end  of 
the  swamp  to  the  other.  Now,  when  the  Creator 
produced  the  earth  He  made  this  creature  to  become 
its  foundation.  There  lies  the  living  trout  beneath 
the  world,  taking  in  and  sending  out  the  waters  of 
the  sea  through  his  mouth.  When  he  sucks  the 
water  in,  the  ebb  of  the  tide  takes  place,  but  when 
he  sends  it  out  the  tide  flows.'  When  this  legend 
was  told  me  it  brought  to  my  mind  the  following 
myth,  related  in  my  hearing  some  time  previously, 
and  of  which  I  still  find  the  original  among  my 
manuscripts. 

*  At  the  source  of  the  Saru  River  there  is  a  large 
Jake,  in  which  there  used  to  live  a  monster  trout, 
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which  was  so  big  that  it  used  to  flap  its  (pectoral) 
fins  at  one  end,  and  wave  its  tail  at  the  other. 

*  Now  once  upon  a  time  the  honourable  ancestors 
met  together  and  went  to  kill  this  fish,  but  found 
themselves  unable  to  accomplish  their  end,  though 
they  attempted  to  do  so  for  many  days. 

*  Because,  then,  they  very  much  desired  to  kill 
this  fish,  the  gods,  who  had  a  special  regard  for 
Ainu-land,  sent  help  from  heaven. 

*  And  so  the  heavenly  beings  descended  and 
seized  the  great  trout  with  their  hands  (claws). 

*  Upon  this  it  plunged  mightily,  and  went  to  the 
bottom  of  the  lake  with  great  force. 

*Then  the  gods  put  forth  all  their  power,  and, 
drawing  the  great  creature  to  the  surface  of  the 
water,  brought  it  to  shore. 

'  Upon  this  all  the  honourable  ancestors  drew 
their  swords  and  chopped  at  it  till  they  killed  it.' 

It  is  said  that  this  mighty  trout  was  in  the  habit, 
not  only  of  swallowing  animals,  such  as  deer  and 
bears,  that  might  come  to  the  shores  of  the  lake  to 
drink,  but  would  sometimes  swallow  men,  women, 
and  children  ;  nay,  not  only  so,  but  even  whole 
boats  full  of  people !  Yes,  boats  and  all  !  Hence 
it  was  that  the  ancients  were  so  anxious  to  slay  this 
monster. 

The  Ainu  even  now  appear  to  have  a  special 
dread  of  large  lakes,  because  they  say  that  every 
now  and  again  one  of  these  monster  fish  suddenly 
appears,  and  commences  its  destructive  work  of 
swallowing  animals  and  human  beings.  Only  a  few 
hundred  years  ago,  they  say,  one  of  these  awful 
creatures  was  found  dead  upon  the  shores  of  the 
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SkiJkat  to  (Chitose  Lake).  This  monster  had  swal* 
lowed  a  lar};e  deer*  horns  and  all ;  but  the  horns 
caused  a  severe  attack  of  indi};estion  to  come  on, 
which  the  fish  could  not  get  over;  the  horns 
were  so  lon^;  that  they  protruded  from  its  stomach 
and  caused  its  death. 

That  tidal  waves  and  earthquakes  are  supposed 
ii»  owe  their  origin  to  this  trout  is  clear  from  the 
followin;;  legend  :  - 

*  The  tnnit  upon  whose  back  the  world  is  founded 
is  the  cause  cif  tidal-waves.  Every  now  and  again 
he  liikcs  in  a  vast  quantity  of  water,  and  then  with 
an  extraordinary  effort  shoots  it  out  of  his  mouth  in 
one  mi;;hty  blow  of  his  breath.  It  is  this  which 
makes  the  ddal-waves. 

*So.  again,  when  he  shakes  himself  the  con* 
H#-qucnre  is  an  earth(|uake.  When  he  moves  j^cntly 
the  earthquake  is  small,  but  when  he  is  angr\'  and 
m«»v«-s  t'uriiuisly  it  is  ;^rral.  As  this  is  such  a 
•  ian;irri»us  fish,  the?  Creator  has  srnt  two  dcitiers  to 
stand  OIK*  on  either  side*  of  him,  to  kt-cp  him  quiet. 
The'**-  divine  U'injjs  always  ktrep  one  han<I  rach  «ui 
hnn.  to  hi»Id  him  down  and  prevent  any  Sfv«Tr 
:Tweni<-nts.  Whether  they  eat  or  drink  iht-y  must 
f-ai  h  kerponr  hand  u|M)n  him  without  fail  ;  they  may 
:u-v«  r  on  anv  account  take  it  off.' 

As  this  then  is  the  true  cause  of  these*  thin;4s.  the 
old  men  s;iy,  when  they  see  the  children  eating  with 
..nly  one  hand,  which  is  a  very  wrong  thin;;  to  do. 
It  is  only  the  deities  who  stand  by  the  Uickltone 
hsh  of  the  world  who  are  allowed  to  eat  with  one 
ham! :  are  you  th«»se  gods  ?  '  Thus  do  they  rebuke 
them. 
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When  discoursing  upon  cosmology  the  Ainu 
never  forget  to  bring  in  the  matter  of  Tartarus,  so 
that  it  is  evident  that  this  subject  figures  in  their 
mythology.  It  is  not  pretended,  however,  that  the 
Tartarus  of  the  Ainu  is  quite  the  same  as  the 
Tartaros  {Taprapo^)  of  Homer.  Tartarus,  as 
described  in  the  f/iac/,  is  a  deep  and  sunless  abyss, 
as  far  below  Hades  as  heaven  is  above  the  earth. 
It  is  closed  in  by  iron  gates,  and  into  this  place 
Zeus  hurled  those  who  rebelled  against  his 
authority.  Later  writers  undoubtedly  considered  it 
to  be  the  place  of  punishment  for  the  spirits  of  the 
wicked,  and  the  poets  of  yet  later  date  consider  the 
name  to  be  synonymous  with  Hades.  But  it  seems 
to  me,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  by  ancient  Ainu 
traditions,  and  the  interpretation  as  given  by  those 
living  to-day,  that  the  Ainu  do  not  mean  Sheol  or 
Hades,  where  all  men  go  at  death,  when  they  speak 
of  that  place.  In  the  Ainu  tongue  Hades  is  called 
Pokfia-moshiri,  *  the  under  world.'  Nor  do  they 
mean  Gehenna,  where  the  wicked  are  punished,  for 
that  IS  called  Nihte  Kamni  tnoshiri,  '  the  world  of 
the  devils,'  and  Teine-pohia-moshiri,  *  the  wet 
underground  world.*  Tartarus,  in  their  idea,  is  not 
the  abode  of  men  in  any  condition.  They  consider 
it  to  be  the  bounds  of  this  material  creation.  The 
word  Tartaroo  (Tapra/)dw),  '  to  hurl  into  Tartarus,' 
occurs  once,  and  but  once,  in  the  Christian  Scrip- 
tures, and  that  only  in  the  place  where  we  are  told 
that  the  angels,  when  they  sinned,  were  not  spared, 
but  cast  down  to  Tartarus,  and  committed  to  pits  of 
darkness.  Hence  the  Scripture  meaning  of  Tar- 
tarus, being  very  closely  allied  to  the  idea  of  that 
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place  as  gathered  from  the  Iliad,  also  dtflfers  from 
the  Ainu  idea  thereof. 

Yet,  though  their  conception  of  Tartarus  seems 
to  differ  from  both  Greek  and  Christian  representa- 
tions in  some  respects,  it  is  found  to  agree  with 
each  in  other  respects.  As  regards  place^  it  is 
thought  by  the  Ainu  to  l)e  situated  at  the  very  con- 
fines of  all  created  worlds.  There  are  supposed  by 
some  to  be  six  worlds  beneath  this  u|)on  which  we 
dwell.  The  verj-  lowest  of  these  is  called  Chirama 
moskiri^  'the  lowest  world.'  I  can  find  no  word 
better  suited  to  designate  this  place  than  Homer's 
Tartanis  (Ta/>rap<k).  But  as  regards  the  nature  of 
this  land,  it  is  not  supposed  by  the  Ainu  to  be  a 
place  of  darkness.  It  is  said  to  he,  a  very  beautiful 
country,  and  as  full  of  light  as  this  world  ;  and  it 
M-ems  not  to  be  the  prison-house  or  alx)de  of  fallen 
angfls  or  any  other  livinj;  l)einj^s.  whether  they  ht* 
;;<i«ls.  men,  or  demons.  The  thunder  god.  or  mon* 
pni|*crly  th<*  thunder  drmon,  after  onc<'  waj^inj^  war 
ujnm  this  rarth.  is  said  to  havf  proceeded  lo  do  so 
in  hf-a\eii.  Ixxause  this  world  was  unaMe  to  st.UKJ 
such  a  j^rievous  conHiit.  I  htr  Creator,  who  n  sides 
in  hea\en  .dNive.  was  very  much  distressc<l  at  this, 
.irnl  si-nt  the  demon  to  fiyhl  in  Chnawa  vio>lnri, 
I  .inarus.  Here  the  thumler  demon  was  slain. 
.tM*l.  .Ls  no  ginl  or  demon  can  actually  <iie,  his  spirit 
a;^ain  ascended  to  its  orij^inal  hon^e.  namely,  the 
!«»vker  heavens  or  clouds.  Such,  llun,  is  one  Ainu 
tradition — vague  indetnl.  it  may  he  thought,  still  it 
:^  .1  tradition     ccmcerning  Tartarus. 

There  is  another  legen*!.  howe\<*r.  which  apjK'ars 
to  militate  •ig'ainst  the  alxive-nientioned  diH'irine  of 
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there  being  six  worlds  beneath  us.  How  the  people 
reconcile  the  two  I  have  never  yet  heard  satis- 
factorily explained,  though  explanation  there  prob- 
ably is  somewhere,  could  one  but  find  it.  The 
legend  is  as  follows  : — 

'  The  place  in  which  we  dwell  is  called  by  two 
names,  first,  Kanna  moshiri^  i.e.  **  the  upper  world," 
and  then  Uwekari  uotereke  moshiri,  i.e.  **  the  world 
in  which  the  multitudes  trample  one  another's  feet." 
It  is  also  called  C/are  moshiri,  i.e.  "  the  place  in 
which  to  multiply  one  another."  It  is  the  upper 
world,  because  there  is  another  world  under  foot. 
That  world  is  very  damp  and  wet,  and  when  wicked 
people  die  they  go  there  and  are  punished.  But  by 
the  side  of  this  place  there  is  another  locality,  which 
is  called  Kamiii  7noshiri,  i.e.  **  the  country  of  the 
gods"  or  ** heaven."  It  is  to  this  place  that  the 
good  people  go  at  death.  They  live  there  with 
the  deities  and  walk  about  upside  down,  after  the 
manner  of  flies,  so  that  their  feet  meet  ours. 

*  When  it  is  day  upon  this  earth  it  is  night  in 
heaven,  and  when  it  is  daylight  there,  it  is  dark 
here.  Now,  when  it  is  dark  in  this  world,  men 
should  neither  do  any  work,  nor  trim  one  another's 
hair,  nor  cut  the  beard,  for  at  that  time  the  deities 
and  ghosts  of  men  are  busy  in  their  own  spheres. 
If,  therefore,  the  inhabitants  of  this  world  work 
during  the  hours  of  darkness,  they  will  be  punished 
with  sickness  and  meet  with  an  early  death.' 

This  myth  shows  pretty  clearly  that  the  Ainu 
believe  the  soul  to  exist  apart  from  the  body  after 
death.  It  goes  to  Hades,  in  which  place  both 
heaven  and  Gehenna  are  situated.      A  man  once 
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told  me  of  a  dream  in  which  the  soul  of  a  deceased 
chief  appeared  to  him  and  said  : — 

'  Listen  to  me.  I  am  chief  sc3-and-so,  who  now 
n.-sidcs  in  Hades.  l*|K>n  my  departure  from  your 
midst  I  went  to  the  underjrround  world,  where  I  am 
now  under^oin};  punishment.  But,  alas,  the  punish- 
ment is  not  for  anything  I  did  myself,  but  because 
the  people  under  my  charge  were  so  wicked  when  I 
had  the  rule  over  them.  I  ought  to  have  kept  them 
in  better  order.  Let  all  at  once  repent  of  their  evil 
deeds,  lest  they  to«>  Ih:  punished  when  they  join  me.' 

The  man  who  }{ave  me  the  foregoing  piece  of 
folklore  also  s;iid.  when  S|>eaking  of  dreams — 
eN|iecially  b«id  dreams  that  they  were  much 
dre;id<-d  by  the  |X!f>ple,  also  adding,  *  When  a  man 
has  had  a  bad  dr(*am.  he  should  call  the  village 
••Idf-rs  tix^rihrr.  irll  thrm  all  about  it.  and  ask  them 
To  make  ifiiio,  and  pray  that  the  evil  Indicatrd  by  it 
:".i\   J. ass  awa)  . 
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QHAPTER  VI. 

Matters  Cosmological,  continwd, 

(li)  TifK  Heights  Above. 

The  confines  of  heaven — Materialistic  expressions  applied  to 
heaven — The  sun  and  moon — Legend  of  the  sun  and  moon — 
The  man  in  the  moon — The  raven  and  the  sun — The  stars 
and  the  Milky  Way — Living  creatures  descend  from  heaven  — 
The  hohgohlin. 

Just  as  the  Ainu  consider  Tartarus  to  be  situated 
on  the  lower  confines  of  the  earth,  so  there  is 
supposed  to  be  a  corresponding  lower  region  to  the 
heavens.  It  was  stated  in  the  last  chapter  that  the 
demon  of  thunder  once  fought  a  very  great  battle, 
and  that  he,  w-hen  defeated  in  Chirama  moshiri^ 
ascended  to  his  original  home  in  the  lower  skies. 
That  home  is  thought  to  lie  at  the  very  confines  of 
the  air.  Though  some  Ainu  say  that  there  are  six 
skies  above  us,  yet  I  have  been  able  to  get  the 
names  of  five  only.  The  lower  heavens  are  called 
iirara  kando,  or  *  fog  skies  '  ;  the  next  rafige  kafido^ 
or  '  han<nni{  skies ' ;  then  follows  the  nochiuo  kando^ 
or  '  star-bearing  skies ' ;  after  these  follow  shinish 
kando,  or  '  the  high  skies  of  the  clouds  ' ;  and  lastly, 
shirik  tin  kando,  or  '  the  skies  in  the  most  high.' 
The  highest  heavens  are  supposed  to  be  inclosed 
and  guarded  by  a  mighty  metal  wall  or  fence,  and 
the  entrance  to  them  has  a  large  iron  gate.  I  have 
frequently  heard  the  Ainu  speaking  of  the  opening 
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and  shutting  of  this  iron  gate  of  heaven.  The 
highest  heaven  is  said  to  be  the  special  home  of  the 
Creator  and  the  more  important  orders  of  angels. 
The  second  or  *  star-bearing  skies '  comprise  the 
dwelling-place  of  the  second  orders  of  gods  and 
their  angels.  Demons  are  supposed  to  reside  in  the 
clouds  and  air  immediately  surrounding  our  earth. 

Just  as  we  find  that  the  Ainu  very  frequently 
apply  materialistic  expressions  to  immaterial  spirit, 
so,  it  is  very  interesting  to  remark,  they  often 
import  most  materialistic  ideas  into  their  conception 
of  heaven ;  and  yet,  all  things  considered,  it  is  so 
intensely  natural  that  they  should  do  so  that  we 
cannot  possibly  wonder  at  them  or  call  them  un- 
reasonable for  so  doing.  The  Ainu  have  had  no 
Christian  revelation,  to  inform  them  as  to  the  nature 
of  heaven,  and  that  they  or  anyone  else  should 
have  any  connate  and  intuitive  knowledge  thereof 
is,  I  suppose,  altogether  out  of  the  question.  As 
heaven,  according  to  their  ideas,  is  surrounded  by  a 
metal  wall  and  has  an  iron  gate,  so  the  Creator  is 
supposed  to  reside  in  an  iron  house.  The  idea  the 
Ainu  intend  to  convey  by  this  is  undoubtedly  dura- 
bility, security,  richness  and  beauty.  Even  multi- 
tudes of  Christians  of  every  age  and  country  are 
found  to  convey  materialistic  ideas  in  their  thoughts 
of  a  spiritual  place  and  state  called  heaven.  It 
seems  to  be  impossible,  as  things  are  now  constituted 
and  conceived  of,  not  to  do  so.  The  *  portals,' 
'shining  gates,'  'pearly  gates'  of  heaven,  like 
'Jerusalem  the  Golden,'  are  all  Christian  expres- 
sions. They  are  poetical  and  beautiful  modes  of 
expressing  thought,  indeed  ;  and  though  we  may  say 
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It  they  are  not  exact,  certainly  are  they  not  wrong 
unreasonable  mcxles  of  expression.  They  are 
{hly  figurative  of  the  beauty  and  richness  of 
aven.  I  have  called  the  reader  s  attention  to  the 
Jiu  expression,  '  iron  gcites  of  heaven/  because  it 
one  which  goes  to  prove  the  universality  of  the 
rt  that  all  human  ideas  of  the  spiritual  must  be 
^;ed  by  expressions  drawn  from  the  material ; 
d  that  however  much  man  may  endeavour  to 
press  his  ideas  of  the  beauties  of  heaven,  the 
ributcs  of  (lod,  and  the  infinitudes  of  number, 
ICC,  and  time,  he  must  ever  fall  far  short  of  his 
aIs.  1*o  understand  many  of  the  peculiarities  of 
nu  belief,  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  keep  this 
nciple  conttnu^dly  in  view. 

The  deity  who  is  sup|K>sed  to  hold  the  most 
portant  office  mxt  the  j^reat  Ot-ator  of  all  may 
s;iid  to  Ik:  the  v:<Hl<lrss  of  thr  sun.  (or  sht?  is  con- 
\vi\  iif  as  licinj^  the  sj)ccial  ruU:r  of  the  j^ooil 
nj^s  <  iixl  has  made  and  fixrd  in  the  universe. 
le  Ainu  are  alv»  believers  in  a  j^oil  of  the  moon, 
mi;^ht  In-  exjM'cted.  Somt:  of  ihrni  consider  the 
urn  t<»  Ih!  the  female  principle,  and  the  sun  the 
il«-.  an«l  i»thers  rict' ZYrsd  :  but  the  in.ijority  s|K'ak 
the  sun  .IS  ihou^^h  it  were  of  the  tVininiiu*  j^miler. 
jwexer.  neither  the  sun  nor  the  in<M»n  is  «x 
isivt-ly  worshi|*|K:d  by  the  Ainu.  th<»uj;h  sonie 
rv»ns.  f<-w  |M*rhaps  in  number,  may  l»e  met  uith 
N>  pay  their  res|iects  to  these  useful  uurks  of 
r^ition. 

The  sun  is  really  sup|.osed  to  l>e  the  vehicle  of 
^ffddess  who  is  its  ruler,  rather  than  the  j^oddess 
If.      It  is.  therefore,  not  the  sun  that  the  Ainu 
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worship,  but  the  goddess  who  resides  in  the  sun, 
and  whose  brightness  shines  through  it.  Yet  it  is 
exceedingly  interesting  and  curious  to  learn  that 
the  goddess  who  lives  in  the  sun  and  the  god  who 
resides  in  the  moon  are  the  very  life  and  soul  of 
these  useful  objects.  Take  the  goddess  from  the 
sun,  and  immediately  all  becomes  darkness  and 
blackness  by  day  ;  and  abolish  the  god  of  the  moon, 
and  there  will  not  be  a  speck  of  light  in  the  night. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  Ainu,  like  many  uncivilised 
people,  fear  a  total  or  partial  eclipse  of  the  sun  or 
moon. 

In  1887  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  occurred,  and  I 
blackened  some  glass  so  as  to  enable  an  Ainu  to  see 
the  eclipse  when  it  took  place.  At  the  proper  time 
we  bade  him  look  at  the  sun.  Immediately  the 
exclamation  rang  out,  *  Chup  rai^  cimp  rat,'  *  the 
luminary  is  dying,  the  sun  is  dying.*  Another 
person  called  out,  '  C/iup  chikai  aim'  *  the  sun  is 
fainting  away,'  or  *  the  luminary  is  suddenly  dying.' 
This  is  all  that  was  said  ;  silence  ensued,  and  only 
now  and  then  an  exclamation  of  surprise  or  fear  was 
to  be  heard.  But  it  was  plainly  evident  that  the 
people  were  in  fear  lest  the  eclipse  should  be  total, 
in  which  case  the  sun  might  quite  die  away  and  not 
come  to  life  again,  and  so  all  living  beings  would 
perish.  It  might  be  expected  that  the  Ainu  would 
worship  the  sun  at  this  particular  time  ;  but  such  is 
not  the  case.  They  are  consistent,  and  treat  the 
sun  as  they  do  a  dying  or  fainting  person.  When 
a  person  is  dying  one  of  the  company  will  either  fill 
his  mouth  with  fresh  water,  and  squirt  it  into  the 
sufferer  s  face  and  bosom,  or  will  bring  water  in  a 
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A  of  some  kind  and  sprinkle  him  with  his  hand. 
UHrreb)'  attempting  to  revive  him.  In  like  manner 
when  there  is  an  eclipse,  particularly  a  total  eclipse, 
of  the  sun.  the  people  bring  water  and  sprinkle 
it  upward  towards  that  luminciry,  thinking  thereby 
to  revive  it,  at  the  same  time  calling  out,  *  Kamui- 
airmka^  Kamui-atemka^  *  O  god,  we  revive  thee ;  O 
;rod.  we  revive  the^.'  If  the  water  is  sprinkled  with 
branches  of  willow,  it  is  supposed  to  have  special 
eflidcy  and  |>ower  in  brinj^ing  the  sun  back  to  life. 

The  sun  having  been  restored  to  his  normal 
condition  of  brightness  and  glory,  the  cunning  old 
i.f^/  drinkers  have  a  line  pretext  for  getting  intoxi- 
cated. i){  course  libsitions  of  wine  must  be  held  in 
honour  of  the  sun's  recoven'  from  faintness  and 
rt-tum  to  life,  and  the  subject  must  be  duly  talked 
i»v»r.  .md  ancitni  instances  of  a  like  occurrence 
r*-i  ii«**I.  Hill  .1  few  cups  of  .w//'/  soon  cause  the 
t-iik'-rs  lu  s|MMk  what  is  not  true  or  reliable,  ami 
trv\  ap-  not  lonj;  l>efore  ihtry  begin  lo  show  signs 
«>t  U-iri;;  in  .1  M>mewh.it  inauillin  state. 

SiiUt  Ainu  tr.ulitions  of  ellipses  are  all  nf  one 

>t.i:n|».  .md  run  thus  :   '  When  my  lather  was  a  child 

;v    h«  art!   his   old   ;^randfather  say  that   /t/s  j^r.md- 

I  iihrr  saw   .1  lotil  eclipse  of  the  sim.      The   earth 

U  •  a!ne  <{uite  dark,  ami  shadows  could  not  be  seen  ; 

ih«-  birds  went  lo  nK>st.  and  the  d«»j4sbej;an  lo  howl. 

1  h<-  bLuk  deail  sun  shot  out  lon^^ues  of  fire  and 

li^'htninyj  from  its  sides,  and  the  stars  shone  brij^hlly. 

I  h'-n  the  sun  liei^an  to  return  to  life,  and  the*  faces  of 

th«'  |it-op]e  wore  an  as|M*ct  of  death  :  and  as  the  sini 

•^•radiialU  came  to  lil'e.  then  men  Inrgan  to  live  again.' 

Mcli|»st-^  are  (|uite  inexpiicable  to  the  .Ainu  ;  nor 
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have  I  ever  heard  a  single   theory  Jidvanced  with 
reference  to  their  causes. 

Since  the  above  was  written  tliL'  following  folk- 


lore regarding  the  sun  and  moon  was  told  me  by 

another  Ainu,  and  in  his  story  we  are  informed  that 

the  sun  is  the  male  and  the  moon  the  female  principle. 
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Legend  of  tiik  Sdn  and  Moon. 

*The  sun  and  moon  are  husband  and  wife. 
Iiey  arc  divine  beings  whose  province  it  is  to  rule 
nvcn  and  earth.  The  male  is  appointed  to  do  his 
wk  during  the  daytime  only,  and  the  female  at 
\f^tm  Sometimes,  however,  they  may  be  seen 
ffdmSbig  across  the  heavens  in  company.  The 
il^  sun  has  the  brightest  and  best  clothes  to 
Ipi;  and  this  is  why  he  shines  so  clearly.  His 
oonsbt  of  white  embroidery,  and  he  has  a 
body  than  his  wife.  The  moon  is  like  a 
cake  made  of  millet,  and  is  clothed  in  dark 
wllite  garments  worn  one  over  the  other.  That 
(|i  ii  lo  one  may  see  by  looking  at  her  with  care. 
Imt  the  moon  is  sometimes  invisible.  When  this 
die  case  it  is  because  she  has  gone  to  visit  her 
lasband.     So  say  the*  ancients  of  the  pcopk*.* 

The    myth   conccrninj;   the    man   in    ihi*  moon 
curious,    but    ver)'    characteristic,    and    runs   as 
dknrs : 

Tiik  Max  in  tiii    Mn*»N. 

'  In  ancient  timrs  then*  was  a  lad  who  would 
either  obey  his  father  mir  his  inothrr.  and  wh«)  cvrn 
isliked  to  fetch  water;  so.  thr  j^ods  Ixini;  •ui^^rv. 
icy  |nit  him  in  the  side  of  the  m(»on.  as  a  warnin;^' 
»  all  |ieople.  This  is  the  ni.in  in  the  moon.  I'^r 
lis  reason  let  all  the  world  uiulrrstanil  that  the 
ords  of  pirrnts.  whether  ihry  Ix*  j^chkI  «ir  rvil. 

lust  U*  olj«*ved.* 

« 

The  Ainu   give   a   curious   explanation   of  this 
"{{end.  which  is  as  follows  . 
'Though  the  hiil  was  urdrrt-d  to  draw  watrr.  hr 
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was  idle,  and  sat  chopping  at  the  fireplace  with  an 
edged  tool.  As  he  went  out  he  struck  the  door- 
post, saying,  **  Ah  me,  you,  being  a  door-post,  do 
not  have  to  draw  water."  Then,  taking  the  ladle 
and  the  bucket,  he  went  down  to  the  river  ;  and 
when  he  came  to  the  river  he  saw  a  little  fish  coming 
up  the  stream,  to  which  he  said,  **  Ah  me,  because 
you — you  awfully  bony  creature — are  a  fish,  you  do 
not  have  to  draw  water."  Then,  descending  thence, 
he  saw  an  autumn  salmon,  to  which  he  said,  **  How 
do  you  do,  how  do  you  do,  Mr.  Salmon  ?  "  and 
straightway  he  was  seized  by  the  salmon,  and,  for 
the  instruction  of  all  people,  placed  in  the  moon. 
Thus  did  the  angry  gods  to  him  who  disliked  to 
draw  water/ 

Among  all  the  feathered  kind  of  Yezo  there  is 
no  bird  so  saucy  and  bold  as  the  crow.  It  has  been 
known  to  fly  into  the  Ainu  huts  and  take  the  food 
from  the  very  vessels  out  of  which  the  people  have 
been  eating,  and  to  settle  upon  the  bundles  of  fish 
which  the  men  and  the  women  have  been  in  the  act 
of  carrying  on  their  backs.  On  talking  this  matter 
over  with  an  Ainu,  he  informed  me  that  crows  had 
reason  to  be  saucy,  and,  as  they  once  did  a  good 
thing  for  human  beings,  we  must  not  grumble  about 
them.  Indeed,  they  were  made  for  man's  preserva- 
tion.    His  tale  about  them  is  as  follows  : — 

Legend  of  the  Devil  Attempting  to  Swallow 

THE  Sun. 

'  When  God  created  the  world  the  evil  one  did 
all  he  could  to  frustrate  His  designs,  especially  with 
regard  to  human  beings.     Now,  after  all  things  were 
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made,  the  devil   perceived  that  men  could  not  pos- 
sibly live  without  the  light  and  warmth-giving  sun. 
He    therefore    made    up    his  mind  to   destroy  that 
lieautiful  and  useful  work  of  creation,  and  thereby 
injure  men.     So  he  got  up  early  one  morning,  long 
licfore   the   sun    had    risen,    with    the    intention    of 
swallowing  it.      Hut  (iod  knew  of  his  designs,  and 
mad<-    .1    irow    to    circumvent    them.       When   the 
sun    uas    rising  the  evil  one  opened    his  mouth  to 
swalhm    it  :    but  the  crow,  who  was  lying  in  wail. 
Hew    d*»wn    his   thro;it.  and    so    saved    it.       Hence 
the  crows.  rememl)ering  the  benefits  they  once  con- 
ferred ujion  the  human  race,  have  an  idea  that  they 
max   do  just  as  they  like  with  men.  and  live  upon 
the    f«K>il     they     |)rovide     for     the    sustenance    of 
themselves  and  families.        Thus  we  find  that  they 
f*  iVf    i^cMxl    cause    for    being   bold   aiul    saucy,    and 

:    is    iioi   lor    men    lo    sav   thai    trows    are    usel(*ss 

* 

'  r»  Mtur*  N 

A  further  Irgnul  on  this  sul»itcl  runs  thus  : 
A  \fT\  !on«'   linu*  aj/o,  when  the  sun  was  about 
li.  riNf    !i>r  the  lirsi  time,  the  <ie\il  <»p<nr»i  his  numlh 
:«»   nw.iHow    it.      I'lMai   this  a  iniiltilu»l<*  <»l    cn»\vs 
:h'  V  U  jn;^  th«-  most  lunncrous  birds  in  the  world 
:!•  vk    «!o\\n    his    throat.      This    disconcerted  him  so 
th.it  \\h:".'    h«-  was  busily  enga;^*v!   in  ;.'/*ttin>;  rid  of 
!'•    I*  atn»  rs  out  of  his  in<iuth  the  sun  aroM*.  and  it 
'-tanv*   d.i\li'ht       .Xml   so  the   Ainu  wrp*  all   able 
:  -   hunt   .mil   fish,  and   did  not  come  to  nothing;,  as 
:••    'iefuons  ihsired.      lor  this  reason,   then.  ra\«'ns 
mast  Ik-  liorn*-   v^iih  and   not  grumblrti  .ibout,  even 
though    thry    are    l>old    ami    saucy    anil    take     the: 
l«^«l  .i\%ay  from    the    |K:opir.      Ami    allhi»ugh    the\ 
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should  not  be  prayed  to,  yet  inao  *  may  be  offered 
to  them/ 

The  last  part  of  this  myth  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  understand.  Prayers,  it  is  said,  should  not  be 
made  to  ravens,  though  inao  may  be  offered  to 
them.  But  the  act  of  offering  inao  is  in  itself 
worship ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  find  that  crows 
and  ravens  are  prayed  to  by  people  living  in  widely 
separated  districts,  and  that  they  are  actually  brought 
up  in  cages  and  killed  in  sacrifice. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  this  apparent  incongruity 
may  be  explained  by  supposing  the  crow  to  have 
once  been  the  totem  bird  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
certain  district,  and  that  those  who  were  of  this  clan 
somehow  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  members 
of  other  clans.  But  one  cannot  now  speak  with 
certainty  on  this  point,  and  it  is  only  mentioned  as 
a  possible  if  not  probable  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

There  is  not  much  to  be  said  about  the  stars, 
except  that  they  are  not  worshipped,  though  the 
term  used  for  '  god '  is  sometimes,  but  not  generally, 
applied  to  them.  The  term  'god'  is  merely  used 
of  them  on  account  of  their  usefulness  in  the  system 
of  Nature,  particularly  out  of  regard  to  their  useful- 
ness in  giving  light.  Comets  are  known  by  the 
name  of  '  broom  star,'  and  the  Milky  Way  is  called 
*  the  picture  of  the  crooked  river.'  This  *  crooked 
river'  or  Milky  Way  is  also  sometimes  called  *  the 
river  of  the  gods,'  and  the  various  deities  are  sup- 
posed to  spend  much  of  their  time  on  this  *  river ' 


*  Inao  arc  religious  symbols  and  fetiches  made  of  whittled 
sticks,  and  are  fully  described  in  later  chapters. 
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in  catching  fish.  The  ;i[)[>e;irance  of  a  comet  is 
rcgard*;d  with  fear  and  consternation,  for  it  is 
thought  to  Im.-  th<;  sure  forerunner  of  some  dreadful 
ciUmity,  as,  for  instance,  war,    disease,  famine,  or 


■  N-.ith  It  is  .1  viTv  curious  ihing.  Imt  il  is  .1  f.»rt 
-i.vr-rih'l'-s-..  ih.it  lh<-  Ainu  iin.i-iin-  |..ir.uiis«-  to  t«- 
^t«K  ked  «iih  IiinU.  l>.-;ists  .iml  tish.v.  as  this  wurld  is. 
Ind.-cd,   wi-   art-    t>>ltl    that    this    larth    Has    in    \Mri 
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first  supplied   with   living   creatures   from  heaven. 
Thus  a  certain  legend  says — 

*  Long  before  this  world  was  made  heaven  itself 
was  stocked  with  all  kinds  of  birds,  beasts  and 
fishes.  When  these  creatures  saw  how  beautiful 
the  earth  had  become,  and  how  fresh  the  rivers  and 
mountains  looked,  many  of  them  had  *  an  ardent 
desire  to  come  down  and  reside  here.  Upon  asking 
permission  from  God  to  descend,  He  granted  their 
request,  saying :  *'  You  may  go  to  the  world  in 
which  men  dwell,  but  whenever  you  see  the  Ainu 
meet  with  accidents,  get  ill,  or  become  hungry,  you 
must  be  sure  to  attend  to  their  wants,  and  cure 
their  disease."  Having  received  this  permission 
they  came  down,  and  here  they  live  and  multiply. 
As,  then,  birds  and  beasts  were  sent  down  for  such 
a  good  purpose,  they  should  be  worshipped  without 
fail,  for  those  who  pray  to  them  will  receive  their 
special  aid  when  needed.  This  is  the  reason  why 
such  creatures  are  loved,  and  why  they  are  wor 
shipped  and  treated  as  deities.' 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  animals 
came  down  from  heaven  in  the  beginning,  perfectly 
whole,  or  as  entirely  ready-made  creatures,  for  the 
following  tradition  tells  us  that  some  of  them  were 
evolved  out  of  the  remains  of  feasts  enjoyed  in 
paradise  by  the  deities.     Thus  the  legend  runs  : — 

*  In  very  ancient  times,  after  God  had  formed 
the  rivers  and  seas  and  made  the  land,  He  returned 
to  His  heavenly  home.  Upon  His  arrival  there 
He  entered  His  house,  and  took  from  a  corner  two 
bags,  one  containing  fish  bones  and  the  other  the 
bones   of  deer.     These   were  the  remains   of   His 
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j^nrat  feasts.  He  emptied  the  bag  having  deer- 
bones  in  it  upon  the  mountains,  where  they  at  once 
Ijecame  living  deer.  I^eautiful  to  behold,  and  that 
cunt;iining  the  b«mes  of  the  fish  lie  cast  into  the 
ri\ers  and  sea,  where  they  l)ecame  tishes  of  various 
kinds.  .As  this,  then,  is  the  way  in  which  these 
creatures  came  into  the  world,  the  people  pray  to 
tfCid  whcrn  deer  and  fish  are  scarce*,  asking  Him  to 
send  more  down,  for  as  I  le  produced  them  in  this 
H.iy  in  the  iM^inning,  He  is  able  to  do  s<i  now/ 

Itut.  lest  it  should  lie  concluded  that  all  living 
creatun-s  cime  down  from  heaven  in  this  way  at  the 
iM-^inning,  the  following  story  is  related  to  show 
that  thev  did  not  do  so.  Some  we  are  informed 
1  ame  out  of  a  hol>goblin. 

•  C  )nce  upon  a  time/  say  they.  •  many  years  ago, 
th'-rc  v^  IS  a  great  hobgoblin,  who  hatl  his  honu-  far 
.  v%.i\    in  ihr  miilsi  i»l"  the  niouutains  of  Ainu-huul. 

m 

In  UmIiIv  Nh.i|K;  he-  was  like  a  man.  His  carcase 
\%.i-s  t\«i<-<lingly  larj^e.  and  was  closely  CMventl  with 
h.iir  .  in  t.ict.  his  skin  was  likt!  that  «»t  a  t>ear.  so 
hair\  was  hr.  However,  he  ha<l  but  «»ne  eve,  an<' 
that  was  situatcrd  in  the  middle  of  his  lorehead.  .iikI 
A. IS  .IS  large  as  a  o»mmon  |)t»t  lid.  This  rreaturtr 
w.is  a  \«'ry  great  nuis^uice  to  the  Ainu,  lor  he  ha*! 
^  .<  h  a  tremendous  ap|N'tite  th.it  he  w.is  actually  in 
the  habit  of  catching,  killing  ami  eating  ever\ thing 
•nd  eicrybcxly  coming  in  his  way.  I'Or  this  reason 
th*  |M;«»ple  were  afraid  to  go  far  into  the*  m«»unt.iins 
t'«  hunt.  f«>r  though  the  nneeyed  monster  had 
lictn  shot  at  many  times.  n«»t  an  arrow  had  taken 
•  ticct  u|ion  him.  N«iw  it  ha|>|>ened  one  ilay  lh.it 
.1  brave  hunter,  who  was  an  e.\|K:rt  with   the  Ih)W. 
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unconsciously  went  near  the  haunt  of  the  cannibal. 
While  he  was  in  the  pursuit  of  game  he  was 
astonished  to  see  something  brightly  glaring  at  him 
through  the  undergrowth  of  the  forest.  Upon 
drawing  near  to  see  what  it  was  he  discovered  it  to 
be  the  big-bodied,  hairy,  fierce-looking  hobgoblin. 

*  When  he  saw  what  it  was  the  hunter  became  so 
frightened  that  he  knew  not  what  to  do  ;  but  he 
soon  mustered  sufficient  courage  to  draw  an  arrow 
from  his  quiver,  and,  fitting  it  in  his  bow,  stood  on 
the  defensive.  As  the  creature  drew  nigh  the  Ainu 
took  a  steady  and  deadly  aim  at  his  solitary  eye, 
and,  being  a  good  shot,  hit  it  fair  in  the  centre. 
The  hobgoblin  immediately  fell  down  dead,  for  the 
eye  was  the  vital — the  only  vital — part  of  the  body. 
To  make  sure  that  so  foul  a  creature  and  so  deadly 
an  enemy  was  quite  killed,  and  would  not  come  to 
life  again  to  trouble  the  people,  the  brave  hunter 
made  a  great  bonfire  over  his  body,  and  burnt  it 
quite  up,  bones  and  all.  When  this  was  done  he 
took  the  ashes  in  his  hands  and  scattered  them  in 
the  air,  so  as  to  make  doubly  sure  that  the  monster 
was  thoroughly  destroyed.  But  lo,  the  ashes 
became  gnats,  mosquitoes,  and  gad-flies  as  they 
were  tossed  upward.  However,  we  must  not 
grumble  at  these  things,  for  the  lesser  evil  of 
flies  is  not  so  bad  as  the  greater  evil  of  having 
the  one-eyed  man-eating  monster  amongst  us.' 
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Cupid  and  the  Hero  Okikurumi. 

r*«    wjCt-rwa^uil   as  ('upid     Hr  in>trurt.s  tuisbamis  and   wivrs 
in   \\h-it  ronju^al   ilutii-N     Ix'^t-nd   of   Okikurumi   in    lovc- 
\<*shitsunc  not  %ior?«hi]»|R.*4l     'I'hc  shrine  at  I'iratori. 

h  (ht:  ancient  (ireeks  and  Latins  had  their  Cupid, 
the  Ainu  also  are  human  enouj^h  to  have  theirs. 
Hut,  instead  of  being  a  saucy,  winged,  chubby  child, 
M  ith  a  malicious  smile  and  cunning  twinkling  eyes, 
h«-  a|i|M*arH  in  this  case  with  wings  indeed,  but  the 
win.4^  of  a  Inrd.  \\v  is.  in  fact,  no  other  than  thr. 
waVt  w.t:'t4iil. 

1 1    haN   alnad\    hfcn  shown  <ls«\vhrrc  that.   1>\ 

••::♦    .it  count,  this  bird  is  sjj)|M)sid   lo   ha\e  brought 

v.*     •  iriii    <»ul    of   chaos,    and    by   anothrr   to    have 

siT^plx    inatlr    rough    pl.ucs   plain    and    Irvd.      W  «• 

ir»-    iv*\\    alio'ii    to    learn    that    he    first    taught    th«* 

i'«si«.rs   of    the    Ainu    race    thrir    dutirs    to    cat  h 

'••r  as  husbands  and  wi\cs.  and   that  hr  has  b(  <-n 

kT.  'WU     to    at  t    as    (   upid     in     watching    over    I«»\<- 

•r:»k*n    |ieopI«*.        I     liuil    that     sonu-     \oung     Ainu 

■•♦  :i    ke«|»   lh«r   skins  .md   skeletons  o!    these    birds 

•     '-'Xes,  as    lovr   charnis.  carehdK    \vrap|K*tl   up   in 

;;;  /  •    shavings.        I  hrse     th<\     sonntinirs    worship. 

'sj-'cially   if  their   |)ossessors   are    in    l<»ve   t»r   want 

.1  \%:!«.       The  legend  rec« »tnilin;^  this  is  as  tollitws: 

•The  water  wagtail  is  calhd  (\/iiu  ihiri  hy^  some 
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people,    and    this    means    the    **  bird    of    passion " 
or  *' desire."      He  is  thus  named   because   he  has 
strong   sensual    desires.       After   God    had   created 
human   beings  and   placed  them  in  the  world,  the 
water- wagtail  came  to  them,  and  first  taught  them 
their  duties  to  one  another  as  husbands  and  wives. 
It   is  through  his  kindly  offices  of  instruction  that 
men  increased  and  multiplied  in  the  world.      He  is 
known   to   be   a  good   charm,  and   therefore   to  be 
highly  prized.     Once  upon  a  time  a  man  killed  one 
of  these  birds,  and  used  the  body  as  a  charm.      It 
was  soon  observed  that  its  possessor  was  becoming 
very  lustful,  and   was    continually  getting    into    all 
kinds  of  trouble.      He  had  to  pay  a  great  many 
fines  for  his  misdeeds.     This  kind  of  thing  lasted 
just    six    years.      After   that    time    had  elapsed   he 
repented,  and  completely  turned  over  a  new  leaf, 
and    grew   very  rich    indeed.     This   was  all  owing 
to    his    possessing    a    water- wagtail    as    a    charm. 
Whoever,  therefore,  keeps  this  kind  of  fetich  must 
expect    to    be    very    wicked    for    the   space  of  six 
years  ;   but  after   that  time    he  may,  by  exercising 
care,  repent  and  grow  rich.' 

In  the  first  chapter  of  this  book,  which  was  on 
the  subject  of  the  origin  of  the  Ainu,  we  had  occa- 
sion to  discuss  an  ancient  hero  named  Okikurumi. 
It  was  there  shown  that  in  all  probability  this 
person  was  no  other  than  the  Japanese  Yoshitsune, 
who  is  said  to  have  come  to  Yezo  and  married  an 
Ainu  damsel.  The  following  legend  shows  him  to 
have  been  really  in  love  with  his  bride,  and  the 
purpose  of  it  appears  to  be  to  teach  young  lovers 
never  to  despair,  even  though  they  cannot  always 
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obtain  the  object  of  their  affections,  and  to  show 
>-uung  men  that  they  ought  never  to  look  too  much 
alter  the  si>rter  sex.  It  also  shows  the  water-wagt£ul 
acting  in  his  capacity  of  Cupid. 

'  The  great  Okikurumi  fell  deeply  in  love ;    he 
became  ver)-  ill.  yea,  cxccetlingly  love-sick ;  he  lost 


hi-*  .ipiN-tite  ami  lioilily  strength  :  he  lay  doui)  In 
his  hut  in  sullen  (lcs|).ur.  ami  would  t-.tt  txiilu-r 
;;it<ii)  AxhI  n<>r  Uu)  :  h<-  u.ts.  in  slvirt.  n-.idy  i'>  <lii- 
ttf  love.  Ami.  mark  ytm.  .ill  iliis  haj>|K-m-(l  ihntuj^h 
tjiking  just  ont:  glanct-  at  a  l*t-auiiful  wnmaii.   "  I  >car, 
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dear!"  says  the  legend,  **  how  badly  he  felt!" 
Therefore  let  the  young  beware. 

*  But  Okikurumi  was  cured  of  his  dangerous 
inalady.  A  little  bird,  the  water-wagtail,  flew  to 
the  cause  of  this  affliction — the  object  of  his  affec- 
tions. Word  was  brought  to  her  of  his  deep-seated 
love  and  critical  condition.  The  pretty  little  bird 
wagged  his  tail,  and  whispered  in  the  lady's  ear  that 
if  Okikurumi  died  the  soul  of  Ainu-land  would  also 
depart.  Therefore  the  bird  begged  her  to  have 
mercy  upon  poor  Okikurumi  for  the  sake  of  Ainu- 
land.  The  intercession  was  successful.  An  unreal, 
unsubstantial  woman  was  made  in  the  likeness  of 
the  beauty  with  whom  Okikurumi  had  been  smitten. 
She  was  brought  to  his  hut,  and  forthwith  proceeded 
to  arrange  the  mats,  furniture  and  ornaments. 
Okikurumi  took  a  sly  glance  at  her  through  his 
sleeve  ;  he  was  encouraged  ;  he  got  up,  rejoiced,  ate 
food,  was  revived,  and  felt  strong  again.  This 
done,  the  lady  took  her  departure  ;  she  was  not. 
What  then  did  Okikurumi  do  ?  Why,  he  saw  that 
he  had  been  deceived  in  the  woman,  and,  as  there 
was  nothing  to  be  done,  nothing  to  be  said,  he  got 
well  again,  like  a  sensible  man.' 

The  following  is  the  explanation  of  the  legend  : — 

'  The  goddess  {i\e.  the  beautiful  maiden)  felt 
lonely,  and  gazed  upon  the  inside  and  surveyed  the 
outside  of  the  hut.  She  went  out,  and  behold  !  the 
clouds  were  floating  and  waving  about  in  beautiful 
terraces  upon  the  horizon  of  Ainu-land.  Yes,  that 
is  what  she  saw  ;  so  she  returned  into  the  hut  back- 
wards and  took  down  her  needlework.' 

(By  this  we  are  taught   how  it   happened  that 
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Okikunimi  first  caught  sight  of  this  beautiful  v 
» ith  whom  he  fell  in  love.  She  had  been  sitting  in 
ibc  hut,  and  now  felt  a  little  lonesome,  restless,  or 
lired.  Her  eyes  had  been  wandering  about  from 
one  object  to  another  with  wear>'  solicitude.  She 
gets  up.  goes  outside  in  an  aimless  kind  of  way,  and 
scans  the  horizon,  which  she  sees  is  very  beautiful 
in  its  grandeur,  the  clouds  bein^  piled  one  upon 


Av   Aim    l'\iki  tKi  ii. 


.i':.:h'r  in  tt-mct'-like  ni.isscs.  Sin-  n-vivfs  ;m<l 
-t.ini'.  into  her  hut.  lint  «*■  iirt-  iiil<I  that  sin; 
ft  .rtit  Uickw.ints.  This  is  .1  si^n  that  sht-  was 
I*-'>'"^  i;r»"al  rcs[n*ct  to  s<>me<mc  or  somcthiii'j  <nit- 
siilf  '|'h«.-  Ainn  say  tli.it  she  was  iiayln^  rcs|K-(-t  tn 
the  Itrilliaiu  U-auties  of  N.iture  which  u«-ri-  (lt-|>ict(-cl 
..1*011  ihi-  hravcDs:  hcnrc  shr  catm-  iiitn  hcT  hut 
reverently  walkin);  backwanls.  Now  wunicn  never 
l«ray  to  tlu-  heavens,  inderd.  they  nevi-r  worship 
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any  deities  at  all ;  I  therefore  venture  to  think  that 
she  was  paying  her  respects  to  Okikurumi*  whom 
she  saw  outside.) 

*  Again,  she  looked  to  the  point  of  her  needle, 
and  fixed  her  gaze  upon  the  eye-end  thereof* 

(That  is  to  say,  she  paid  great  attention  to  her 
work.) 

'  Then  came  a  little  bird,  called  the  water- 
wagtail,  and  sat  upon  the  window  shutter.  He 
wagged  his  tail  up  and  down,  and  waved  it  from 
right  to  left. 

'  Then  two  chirps  and  three  chirps  came  to  her 
and  touched  the  inside  of  her  ears,  and  what  she 
heard  was  this:  '*The  mighty  Okikurumi,  who  is 
governor  of  all  Ainu-land,  went  out  of  doors  for  a 
little  while,  and  seeing  you,  has  fallen  ill  of  love  on 
your  account.  And  though  two  bad  fish  and  two 
good  fish  were  placed  before  him  for  food  he  refused 
to  eat. 

(Two  good  and  two  bad  fish  is  merely  an 
expression  meaning  that  whatever  food  was  placed 
before  Okikurumi  he  could  not  touch  it,  he  was  so 
love-sick.) 

'  *'  Now,  if  Okikurumi  should  die,  the  soul  of 
Ainu-land  will  depart." 

'  Then  the  little  bird  called  water-wagtail, 
waving  its  tail,  spake  two  words  to  her  and  said, 
**  Have  mercy  upon  us,  that  Okikurumi  may  live." 

*  Thus,  then,  by  simply  looking  out  upon  the 
world,  Okikurumi  fell  so  sick  of  love  that  though 
two  bad  fish  and  two  good  fish  were  set  before  him 
he  could  not  eat. 

*  Dear,  dear,  how  badly  he  felt ! 
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*  Therefore  the  form  of  a  woman  resembling  the 
goddess  was  made  and  sent  down  to  Okikurumi. 

'  The  house  was  set  in  order ;  that  woman  who 
was  sent  down  put  things  to  rights. 

*  Then  Okikurumi  looked  through  his  sleeve,  and 
saw  the  beautifol  woman.  He  got  up  greatly  rejoic- 
ing. He  ate  some  food  ;  strength  came  back  to  his 
body,  and — the  woman  was  gone ! 

'  Okikurumi  saw  he  had  been  deceived  ;  but  there 
was  nothing  to  be  done  and  nothing  to  say,  so  he 
got  well.' 

It  has  been  thought  by  many  that  Okikurumi 
or  V^ishitsune  has  been  and  is  still  worshipped  by 
the  Ainu,  and  the  fact  that  a  shrine  has  been  set  up 
to  him  at  Piratori  has  lent  colour  to  this  idea.  But 
chat  shrine  is  of  purely  Japanese  manufacture,  while 
the  idol  within  it.  which  is  also  of  Japanese  make, 
only  dates  Ixick  one  hundred  and  ten  years. 
i»<:\iind  this  there  is  nothing  of  anti(|uity  about  it. 
In«l*-cd.  n«i  Ainu  would  ihink  of  offering  prayer  at 
this  shrine.  The  verv  idea  of  such  a  thinj^  would 
have  l»een  ridiculed  by  the  people  twenty  years  ago. 
.\n  .i  matter  of  fact.  Vi»shiisune  was  not  spoken  at 
a!!  wt'Il  oi  by  the  .\inu  when  1  first  came  to  Piratori. 
It  i^  triK*.  indeed,  that  he  is  supposcil  to  l»e  the 
r:iak«  r  «•!"  some  things  in  creation  Hut  of  uhat 
k.in«l  t»l  objects  ?  The  cuckoo,  lor  ex.imple.  which 
is  looketi  u|ion  as  a  bird  of  evil  omen  ;  and  snakes 
als«>.  which  are  not  pleasant  creatures  bv  anv 
rncans. 

I  have  somctimc*s  seen  ///<i<;  offereil  at  the  alN)ve- 
mentionetl  shrine,  and  on  one  (xxasion  heanl  a 
vcmi-prayer  s^iid.  which  w.ts  as  follows : 
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*  O  my  divine  Yoshitsune,  through  thy  divine 
favour  I  am  frequently  getting  sakL  I  salute  thee ; 
I  thank  thee/  This  can  hardly  be  called  proper 
prayer,  and  it  was  old  Penri  who  said  it.  This  old 
gentleman  is  very  fond  of  saki,  as  is  shown  in 
another  chapter,  and  this  shrine  used  often  to  be  the 
means  by  which  he  obtained  it.  Indeed,  the  nick- 
name the  shrine  used  to  be  called  by,  a  very  few 
years  ago,  was  *  Penri*s  sak6  trap/ 

He  considered  it  a  great  joke  when  some 
Japanese  appointed  him  keeper  of  the  shrine,  and 
was  duly  pleased  and  thankful. 
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The  Willow  Totem. 

Toiwium  defined— The  Mat  irf  life  in  the  backbone— HTiUow 
loton  madt  at  birth — Life  bound  up  in  the  willow  toten. 

Like  all  odwr  undvfltsed  races  of  whom  anything 
de6iitte  has  been  learned,  the  Ainu  also  are,  it  is 
not  surprisiiig  to  find,  bitemistic  in  their  religious 
notions.  Indeed,  it  would  be  wonderful  if  they 
were  not,  lor  so  universal  is  this  cult  diat  there  are 
iboae  who  claim,  and  that  very  truly,  that  every 
race  under  the  sun  was  at  one  time  imbued  with 
ideas  which  find  their  centre  in  it,  and  they  are  even 
prepanxl  to  maintain  that  the  crests  and  emblems  of 
the  various  clans  and  houses  in  Hurope  are  but 
remnants  of  it 

The  most  unvarnished  examples  of  late  and 
even  present  flay  t<Mmism  are  undoubtedly  to  be 
found  among  the  American  Indians,  where  the  wolf, 
bear,  beaver,  turtle,  deer,  snipe,  heron,  hawk,  cnuie 
and  duck,  among  a  variety  of  other  things,  are  taken 
TfA  only  as  personal  but  also  as  the  tribal  totems. 
Th<High  the  totemistic  cult  is  still  in  practice  among 
the  Ainu,  it  has  never  yet  been  bruu^ht  to  public 
notice  as  such,  nor  even  discovered  hitherto,  so  far 
as  I  cm  learn  :  yet  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the 
Ainu  are  just  as  strongly  totemistic  in  ^th  and 
pfactice  at  the  red  man,  and  far  more  w>  lihaxv  <G«At 
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present  Japanese  neighbours.  Their  ideas  on  the 
subject  may  not  be  quite  so  well  defined,  perhaps,  as 
those  of  the  American  Indians,  nor  so  constantly 
and  emphatically  expressed ;  but,  notwithstanding 
this,  when  some  of  their  actual  and  private  every- 
day practices  are  illustrated  by  their  ancient  tradi- 
tions— traditions  which  have  been  very  carefully 
handed  down  from  father  to  son,  and  constantly 
and  zealously  kept  secret  from  outsiders — the  thing 
itself  is  seen  to  stand  out  in  such  bold  relief  that  its 
existence  cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted. 

It  may  very  likely  be  thought  by  some  who 
have  not  dipped  into  the  matter  very  deeply  that 
the  totems  of  the  American  Indians  are  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  carved  poles  set  up  at  the 
principal  wigwams  in  their  encampments,  and 
perhaps  used  in  some  cases  as  idols  to  be 
worshipped.  Webster's  definition  of  the  word 
totem  is  *  a  rude  picture,  as  of  a  bird,  beast,  or  the 
like  ;  used  by  the  North  American  Indians  as  a 
symbolic  name  or  designation  of  a  family,  etc'  He 
then  quotes  Longfellow  thus  :  — 

*  And  they  painted  on  the  grave-posts 
Of  the  graves  yet  unforgotten. 
Each  his  own  ancestral  totem — 
Each  the  symbol  of  his  household; 
Figures  of  bear  and  reindeer. 
Of  the  turtle,  crane,  and.  beaver.' 

That  this  definition  is  insufficient  will  be  readily 
acknowledged  by  all  who  have  made  a  study  of 
such  subjects,  or  lived  among  people  practising 
totemism,  for  it  by  no  means  covers  all  there  is  in 
this  ciiltus.     The  totem  is  not  merely  a  *  picture ' 
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of  Slime  object,  nor  Is  it  simply  a  'symbolic*  name  ; 
but  it  is  really  the  animal,  fish,  bird,  reptile  or  tree 
ri|>n-s<-nle<l  by  the  picture,  and  with  which  the 
|ieople  ima^^ine  they  have  some  close  affinity,  in 
many  cases  of  blood  relationship,  and  in  others  of 
friendship.  The  deity  represented  by  the  willow 
tre«'  is  supposed  to  Ik*  very  closely  connected  with 
vrry  nearly  related  to — every  individual  bom 
ini«*  the  Ainu  race.  Indeed,  were  this  tree  but  an 
.iniin.d.  it  would  nut  be  out  of  place  to  say  that  the 
t^«»,  ihi-  man  and  the  tree,  were  blood  relations. 
It  uas  shown  in  Cha|)ter  1.  that  the  backlxme  of 
thf  ori);inal  ancest(»r  of  this  jK'ople  w«'is  l)elieved  to 
f-..iv«*  l>ecn  made  out  of  w<kx1     out  <>f  willow,  in  fact. 

I  his  i**  siiid  to  Ix:  the  reason  why  the  hmnan  spine 
iH  Nil  vrry  pliable  and  elastic.  It  seems  to  me  that 
i: -^  !n  ilii.il  psrmbl.mce  in  the  mattrr  of  elasiicitv. 
V"  .^h  it  dofs  not  appear  to  be  much   in   itself,  yet 

-   a   J K tint  whiih   *»h«»iil(l   ni»t  be  Inst  si^^ht  of  when 

«  ■•:> :«irriii;^  this  mailf-r.  for  it  lakes  us  directly  hark 

:  .    .1    tim»-    whtn     the    Ainu     did     n<it    disiini^uish 

i  •■t\%e*  n    the    naiun-  of  the  lifr  exisiin-*   in   widrlv 

nVreru    «•! Meets     in    objrrts    helon-^injr    to    t«»tall\ 

ii^tirit  I    .iiul  wid<l\    separaifd   kin;^doms     as  much 

.^   ti'.'  V  «io  ll«'W. 

0 

Ar'.«l  s«»  the  Licklnine.  havini^^  hern  t-xprrssly 
viK»n  fpiin  a  willow  iref.  ff»nns  thf  princip.d  part 
•  ?  the  human  b«Kly.  I  he  life  «»f  the  man  is  sup 
;«*'V*d  to  have  its  s«*at  in  it.  and  not  in  the  Moml. 
.i>  many  other  racrs  l>elieve.  Hencr  iht-  ioniunlion 
Ijt'twrt-n  the  willow  ami  human  life  is  scfu  to  lur 
rn«»st  cicrsc  and  vital.  No  wontler.  ihtrefore.  that 
lhi>  irer  is  thoij^^ht  so  muih  **\\      It  is  supi»osed  that 
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in  olden  times  no  warrior  could  be  slain  in  battle 
unless  his  backbone,  the  very  seat  of  life,  were  cut 
through.  He  might  be  stripped  of  every  particle  of 
flesh  and  bone,  but  unless  the  spine  itself  were 
seriously  injured  his  soul  could  not  depart  to  the 
other  world— the  land  of  the  gods. 

Now,    when    a   child    is    born    into   the    world, 
or  even   sometimes  before   that  event   has   taken 


place,  the  grandfather  will  go  to  a  river's  bank  and 
cut  a  nice  green  stick  of  willow.  This  he  will  bring 
home  and  shape  into  an  inao.  When  made  he  will 
proceed  to  worship  it,  after  which  he  will  reverently 
take  it  in  his  hands,  carry  it  to  the  bedside,  and 
there  set  it  up  as  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  child.  ■ 
The  accompanying  illustrations  show  what  it  is  like. 
That  marked  (i)  is  the  willow  stick  itself,  and  is 


The  Willow  a  Tutelary  Deity, 

called  the  shutu,  /.<-.  *  club  ' ;  and  that  marked  (2)  is 
the  *  club.*  with  the  sacred  shavings,  called  inao 
/iilr,  />.  •  fetich  shavings/  tied  round  it.  The 
pillow  market!  (3)  is  called  kamui  set,  i.e.  'jifod's 
chair  *  or  *  ihn>ne/  and  is  made  of  stout  reeds.  The 
end  is  stuck  into  this,  so  as  to  keep  it  dry,  and  thus 
prevent  it  from  rottinj;.  That  this  totem  may  be 
correctly  cilled  the  anj^el  of  the  child's  jjrowth  the 
following  folk-lore  makes  clear  : — 

Tl  TKl.AKV    DkITY    or    WlLLOW    ToTKM. 

*  .\s  the  backbone  of  man  is  made  of  willow- 
wood,  the  men  should  hasten  to  make  inao  of  this 
tre<.*  ;ls  soon  as  a  child  has  been  born.  After  it 
has  U-en  properly  whittled  they  should  address  it 
this  *  As  thou,  0  iuiiiK  art  a  goil.  we  worship 
'•-fop-  thee.  When  (iod  lormeil  man  in  the 
i-^^inniiv^'.  He  madtr  his  spiiicr  out  of  willow  wo<xl. 
W'  thrrrtore  lall  u|x»n  thee,  ()  willow /W^.  to  watch 
t.\«  r  ihi>  chihl  while  hr  is  j^rowinj^  up.  (luard  him. 
.ir:*I  -ivc  him  strrnf^th.  to^^cthcr  with  lon^^  lilV." 
Aft<  r  this  prayer  has  been  said,  the  inao  shoukl  l>e 
pvrrnily  stuck  in  its  pillow  or  *'  seat,"  and  placed 
:.)  iri'  UtUidr.  When  the  child  has  j^rown  up.  he 
>.htujltl  iVequently  procurr  W*/  or  millet  beer,  and 
worship  this,  his  jjuardian  fetich.'  Such  is  the  folk 
!"p  ,  and  from  it  we  conclude  that  the  willt>w  is  tlu* 
«*(i»iial  imlividual  tree  totem  of  every  .Ainu  l>orn  in 
N  r  /li.  As  mi;4ht  b«'  r\j>ectrd.  this  inao  is  particu- 
'..irl\  worship|M*d  in  time*  of  sickness  by  the  iiulividual 
for  vkhoiu  it  w.is  ni.ide.  The  following;  is  a  prayer 
tiiU^ht  to  children  lor  tluir  use  on  such  occasions  : 
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*  O  thou  willow  god,  as  thou  art  my  spine  and  back- 
bone, do  thou  hasten  to  heal  me  and  make  me 
strong.  O  thou  dear  deity,  I  am  ill,  and  my  body  is 
weak  ;  pray  help  me  soon.'  If  this  prayer  is  said 
devoutly,  it  is  supposed  that  the  sufferer  will  soon 
recover  from  the  malady. 

So,  too,  when  an  older  person  falls  sick,  the 
elders  often  meet  together  and  make  inao  of  this 
tree.  After  these  have  been  worshipped  they  are 
taken  out  to  the  sacred  place  and  stuck  up  among 
the  fiusa*  If  after  being  stuck  up  they  strike  root 
and  grow  and  flourish,  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  verj^ 
good  sign,  showing  that  the  person  on  whose  behalf 
they  were  made  will  recover,  and  have  a  long  life. 
It  also  gives  much  pleasure  if  the  inao  made  for  the 
baby  mentioned  above  happens  to  grow  (which  is  a 
very  rare  thing,  inasmuch  as  it  is  stuck  in  dry  reeds), 
for  that  also  means  either  health  and  strength  or  a 
long  life,  or  else  that  the  child  will  be  a  great  leader 
of  the  people.  This  is  very  like  the  old  belief  of 
the  Aryan  peoples,  Romans  and  Teutons,  who  held 
that  the  fate  and  life  of  a  person  was  mystically 
involved  with  that  of  the  *  birth-tree,'  t,e.  a  tree 
planted  at  his  birth.  We  shall  see  something  of  the 
same  idea  expressed  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the 
subject  of  *  Household  inao,'  where  it  will  be  found 
that  a  man's  life  was  supposed  to  be  affected  by  the 
decomposition  of  his  inao  fetich. 


For  the  meaning  of  finsa  see  next  chapter. 
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HAPTER   IX. 

General  Remarks  on  Nusa  and  Inaa 


\uSit   Wtiiruti       \Vh<*n    tmto   art*    madt*  —  Wht-rt*    placed  —  fnao 
lU't'int-d     AImhu  fi'ti<hiMn      Thir  Ainu  as  idolators. 

A  \KR\   few  decades  ago,  before  the  Japanese  had 

mixetl   with   the  Ainu  of  the  interior  to  any  very 

jrre.ii  extent,  the  first  thing  that  would  have  struck 

a  visitor  on  cominj;  to  a  purely  native  village  would 

«loul*tIess  have  been   the  large  groups  of  whittled 

w.tnds  and  pilled  sticks  he  would  have  seen  set  up 

together  with   the  skulls  of  various  animals  outside 

•f  the  rastern  vmX  of  each  of  the  huts.      Particularly 

\v(kjM   ihi^  have  Ix^en  th<-  case  had  the  visit  l)een 

paid  aUnit  the  v<-ry  early  spring,  for  he  would   then 

h.ive    found    them    new   and    while,  and    glistenin;^ 

lirij^hiK    iiver  the  snow  in  the  wint<T's  sunshine,  it 

U-ing  at  this  tim(*  that  they  are  chietly  made.       This 

l-ir'»-  I  luster  contains  manv   kinds  of  these  wands. 

some  long  and  others  short  ;  some  sha\ed   upwards 

tov%.iris    the    top.    others    downwards    towards    the 

l*-isc,    while    some   again    are    not    shaved    .it    all. 

\\  hf  n  taken  singly,  each  is  called  by  the  name  ///<?<>. 

and  v%hen  grouiK^l  together,  as  now  mentioned,  ami 

a^  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration,  they 

are  collectively  called  ////v<i.     This  l)cing  so.  we  may 

here,  to  save  space  further  on,  once  for  all  define 
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ttusa  as  being  a  collection  of  inao  or  wooden  wands 
used  for  religious  and  ceremonial  purposes. 

It  is  not  intended  by  these  remarks  to  imply 
that  the  inao  are  formed  into  ttusa  only  in  the  early 
spring.  There  are  other  occasions  on  which  they 
are  made  and  set  up.    Such,  for  example,  will  be  the 


NusA  ANLi  Skulls  at  east  e.nu  of  a  Hut. 

time  of  erecting  a  new  hut ;  also  in  cases  where 
death  is  present ;  when  also  a  bear  feast  or  any 
other  great  function  or  solemn  rite  or  ceremony  is 
in  progress.  But  these,  one  may  say,  and  that  very 
rightly,  are  merely  individual  or  occasional  instances, 
while  in  the  early  spring  it  is  the  universal  custom 
of  those  Ainu  who  are  untainted  with  Japanese 
90 
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usages,  or  untaught  in  the  first  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity, to  make  them. 

These  uMsa,  however,  are  not  only  to  be  seen 
near  the  huts  in  which  the  people  dwell,  but  also 
upon  the  seashore  where  the  fishermen  push  off* 
their  boats  when  they  go  fishing.  These  are  set  up 
ff>r  the  gods  of  the  sea,  and  are  called  iema-vsA 
imao,  i.e.  '  the  fetich  with  \tf^'    They  are  so  called 


In  A. 


b<xaus(-    they   arc    lietl    m   stakes    in    the   ground, 
whii.h  (,'o  by  th<'  name  ii( ivma,  "legs." 

It  will  have  bci-n  noticed  by  thosi:  who  have 
n-ad  alMiut  the  .Ainu  t-Istrwhi-re  thai  imw  have  been 
d*-fin(;d  .is  'whittled  uillnw  shavings,"  i>r  'willow 
Hunds  with  overhanging  shavings '  ;  but  such  a 
■IrM-fiption,  when  ci>m))an;d  with  that  to  be  now 
>;ivfn.  will  show  this  dclinitioii  to  U-  true  unly  in 
(uri,  for  not  only  are  many  kinds  of  wooil  U-sides 
willow  useil.  but  in  making  them  the  men  do  not 
whittle  or  shave  all  of  the  pieces  of  wiKxl  employed. 
9' 
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I  have  often  insisted  both  in  my  lectures  and  also  in 
my  writings  that  the  Ainu  do  not  worship  their 
inaOy  but  that  they  make  them  as  offerings  to  the 
deities,  and  set  them  up  as  signs  showing  reverence 
towards  them.  This,  I  must  now  remark,  is  true 
but  in  part,  for  while  some  of  the  ordinary  or  less 
important  kinds  are  not  worshipped,  there  are 
several  others  which  are.  Those  not  worshipped 
may  almost  always  be  regarded  as  offerings  and 
charms  pure  and  simple,  while  those  which  are 
worshipped  must  generally  be  regarded  as  messen- 
gers sent  to  the  higher  deities.  The  fact  is  that, 
having  due  regard  to  the  light  we  now  possess 
on  the  subject,  inao  must  for  the  most  part,  and 
taken  together  with  a  variety  of  other  subjects,  be 
looked  upon  as  fetiches,  some  of  which  are  invested 
with  life  of  a  higher  or  lower  degree  and  nature  as 
the  case  may  be,  while  others  are  to  be  considered 
as  having  no  life  at  all  apparent  in  any  particular, 
though,  if  the  truth  be  told,  the  essence  of  life  will 
be  found  to  be  latent  in  all.  This  is  how  it  comes 
to  pass  that  these  religious  symbols  and  instruments 
of  worship  are  regarded  in  different  lights  and 
treated  in  various  ways  by  the  people  on  varying 
occasions  ;  for  that  they  are  so  treated  and  regarded 
by  the  inhabitants  of  separated  districts  and  at  vary- 
ing times  and  under  certain  circumstances  cannot  be 
questioned. 

It  would  be  a  very  difficult  task  indeed  to  give 
anything  like  a  concise  definition  of  fetichism  as 
believed  in  and  actually  practised  by  the  Ainu.  It 
will  require  several  chapters  rather  than  a  few  lines 
to  do  so.     The  pages  next  following  are  an  attempt 
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to  explain,  by  illustrations  gained  from  personal 
observation,  what  I  find  it  to  be  among  this  people. 
Whether  I  shall  succeed  in  this  explanation  or  not 
remains  to  be  seen.  Broadly  speaking,  however, 
Ainu  letichism  may  be  said  to  consist  in  a  belief 
that  the  possession  of  a  thing  can  procure  the 
scj^'ices  of  a  spirit  which  is  either  supposed  to 
actually  reside  in  it,  or  to  be  in  some  other 
m)-steri(ius  way  very  closely  connected  with  and 
allied  to  it  Fetiches,  so  long  as  they  are  kept  in 
good  condition  and  are  duly  respected,  are,  we  find, 
generully  looked  upon  as  continual  guardians 
against  harm  from  Nature,  disease  and  evil  spirits  ; 
but  it  is  a  doctrine  which  must  never  be  foi^ottcn 
b)'  those  who  possess  them,  that  when  they  decay 
their  influence  ceases.  Nay,  more,  the  life  of  the 
|if>N:%essor  is  also  suppostnl,  in  some  aiscs,  to  pass 
auay  as  the  fetich  decays. 

The  chief  itiao  should  be  made,  so  far  as  the 
stem  of  it  is  concerned,  of  lilac,  because  this  is  said 
to  Ur  a  hard  kind  of  wood,  ai)d  (I(m-s  not  quickly  rot 
even  if  stuck  in  the  damp  {ground  out  of  il(K>rs. 
Ifjon  qtiestionin;^  an  Ainu  on  this  subject,  he  said  : 
'It  is  ni»t  considered  wise  to  use  any  wootl  other 
than  the  lilac  for  makin^^  the  stem  <>t  this  kind  of 
f'lich.  for  in  ancient  times  a  certain  man  made  omt 
of  arniUphyllum,  the  eml  of  which  rotted  aftt-r  a 
short  time,  so  that  it  fell  over.  Nt»t  man\  months 
<'la|ised  before  the  owner  himself  became  weak  and 
dicii.  This  was  owing  to  the  inlUience  of  the  fetich 
licing  withdrawn.  For  this  re^ison  it  is  m>w  known 
that  the  stem  should  l)e  made  of  lilac  onlv.  that 
being  the  must   durable   wokI   of  all.      Hum  ever, 
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should  he  happen  to  be  in  a  place  where  he  cannot 
obtain  lilac,  he  may  use  either  willow  or  cercidi- 
phyllum ;  but  these  must  not  be  kept  long,  for  fear 
they  should  rot  away.  When  they  become  a  little 
old,  they  should  either  be  cast  right  away  in  the 
forest  or  reverently  burnt  upon  the  hearth,  before 
they  have  a  chance  of  rotting.  Others  should  then 
be  made  in  their  place.'  Hence  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  unwritten  letter  of  the  law  must  be  fulfilled  by 
possessing  the  inao  fetich  ;  but  latitude  is  mercifully 
granted,  by  allowing  those  who  cannot  obtain  lilac 
to  use  other  wood. 

If  we  define  idolatry  as  being  worship  paid  to  an 
image  which  is  taken  to  be  the  usual  or  temporary 
abode  of  a  superhuman,  or  perhaps  one  should  say, 
other  than  human,  personality ;  or  if  again  we  take 
it  in  a  lower  sense,  as  merely  bowing  down  to 
images  and  fetiches  used  to  excite  the  eye  and  mind, 
whether  the  image  itself  is  supposed  to  be  animated 
or  not — then,  whichever  way  it  is  looked  at,  the 
Ainu  must  certainly  be  classed  among  the  idolators, 
and  some  of  their  inao  fetiches  may  with  truth  be 
called  idols.  There  is  no  escape  from  this  con- 
clusion. I  formerly  had  many  doubts  on  this  point, 
but  have  long  since  found  that  it  may  not  be 
disputed  for  a  moment,  as  the  illustrations  of  the 
inao  which  will  be  described  in  the  followinor 
chapter  will  clearly  show.  These  inao,  one  of 
which  may  surely  be  found  in  every  hut,  are  said  to 
be  the  chief  of  this  kind  of  fetich,  because  they  are 
of  the  highest  importance ;  since  they  are  especially 
made  to  represent  a  god  who,  in  so  far  as  this  world 
of  men  is  concerned,  is  supposed  to  stand  next  in 
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Older  to  die  supreme  God  or  Creator.  There  are 
many  orden  among  the  deities ;  this  is  an  un- 
doubted aitide  of  |aith  among  this  people  ;  and  it  is 
abo  a  fiux  that  there  are  some  kinds  of  inao  which 
are  oflered  to  die  '  disunt  gods.'  and  others  which 
are  presented  to  the  'near  gods.*  By  'distant 
gods  *  is  meant  those  who  are  remote  from  human 
beii^is,  and  by  *  near  gods '  the  minor  deities  who 
are  said  to  deal  immediately  with  thb  world.  For, 
be  it  understood,  the  greater  and  higher  and  more 
bocwuraUe  the  deity,  the  further  off  is  his  dwelling, 
and  the  more  in  number  are  the  lesser  inter- 
mediaries throt^  whom  he  is  supposed  to  act  It 
will  dius  be  seen  that  the  Ainu  idea  of  the  divine 
government  of  the  world  and  men  is  fashioned  very 
■racfa  after  die  model  of  human  governments  with 
their  kings  and  officers. 
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QHAPTER   X. 

The  Chief  of  the  Inao  Fetiches. 

The  household  fetich — How  made — Dedicated — Husband  of  the 
fire  goddess— The  fetich  with  curled  shavings — The  fetich 
with  shavings  spread  out — The  fetich  shaved  backwards. 

Thk  most  important  and  relatively  highest  inao 
fetich  the  Ainu  possesses  (and  every  family  must 
have  this  one)  is  called  Chisei  koro  inao,  i.e.  '  the 
inao  which  keeps  the  house ' ;  Chisei  koro  Kamui, 
*  the  divine  keeper  of  the  house ' ;  and  Chisei 
epungine  ekashi,  '  the  ancestral  governor  of  the 
house/ 

This  fetich  is  invested  with  life,  and  it  is  his 
province  to  be  continually  looking  after  the  health 
and  general  well-being  of  the  family.  His  special 
abiding-place  is  in  the  north-east  corner  of  the  hut, 
at  the  back  of  the  family  heirlooms.  He  is  not 
only  worshipped  where  he  stands,  but  is  also 
occasionally  brought  out  from  his  corner,  stuck  in 
the  hearth,  and  there  prayed  to  by  the  head  of 
the  family.  This  is  done,  however,  only  quite 
occasionally  and  in  times  of  exceptional  trouble. 
This  kind  of  inao  is,  as  the  names  given  it  imply, 
of  the  male  gender,  and  his  consort's  name  is 
Abe  Kamui,  i.e.  *  divine  fire,'  of  whom  an  account 
will  be  given  in  another  chapter.  When  questioned 
on  the  subject,  some  of  the  men  informed  me  that 
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ihey  believe  the  origind  pattern  or  this  fetich  to 
have  been  sent  down  from  heaven  by  the  Creator 
Himself  when  the  world  was  first  made;  and  the 
lore  given  me  concerning  it  runs  thus  : — 

'  The  deity  who  keeps  the  house  was  originally 
made  by  the  true  God,  and  It  is  because  he  was 
sent  down  to  be  the  husband  of  the  goddess  of 
fire,  and  to  help  her  attend  to  the  wants  of  men, 
thai  he  is  called   the  "  ancestral  governor  of  the 

htKJSC."' 


I^Vi  Nm>>ii\.  <'iiis>i   Koko  Invm). 

The  way  ihis  kind  of  fetich  is  made  is  as 
fott-'Ws:  A  picc<:  of  wood,  sny  nn  inch  or  so  m 
•  li.inietcr,  is  taken  from  n  ;:recn  lil»c  tree.  This 
■>  I"  form  the  stem,  and  is  usually  al>oiit  two  feet 
In  Irn^th.  One  part  of  it  Is  shavi-il  with  a  sharp 
kniftr  from  top  to  bottom,  to  nrpn-sent  thi>  front 
of  the  idol.  Neiir  the  top  a  fjash  is  cut  acntss,  in 
imitation  of  the  mouth,  and  a  little  below  this  thir 
s>>called  heart  is  can-futly  bound  in.  This  heart 
consists  of  a  warm  black  cindi-r,  fn:shly  ukcn  from 
the  bcarth.  and  firmly  U>und  to  the  stem  with  a 
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string  made  of  twisted  willow  shavings.  The  Ainu 
Gall  this  stem  the  netoba,  or  *  the  body.'  I  was 
formerly  led  into  supposing  this  word  was  the 
name  of  the  whole  fetich,  but  that,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  was  my  mistake.  The  netoba  is  the  stem  only, 
the  whole  thing  itself  being  called  by  the  names 
given  above. 

After  the  heart  has  been  nicely  bound  in,  a 
number  of  shavings  taken  from  a  willow  tree  are 
tied  all  round,  as  shown  in  the  illustration  given 
on  the  preceding  page,  and  thus  the  mouth  and 
heart  are  completely  hidden  from  observation. 
After  this  has  been  respectfully  done,  it  is 
reverently  stuck  in  the  ground  by  the  fireside, 
and  the  following  dedicatory  prayer  devoutly  said 
to  it :  *  O  fetich,  you  are  henceforth  to  reside  in 
this  house  with  the  goddess  of  fire  ;  you  are  to 
be  her  husband,  and  your  place  will  be  in  the 
treasure  corner.  Please  help  her  to  watch  over 
and  bless  us.*  After  this  prayer  has  been  said 
saki  is  drunk,  and  the  fetich  is  called  *the  divine 
possessor  of  the  house,'  and  *  the  divine  ancestor.' 

There  are  two  things  of  special  interest  in  the 
foregoing  account  which  deserve,  I  think,  to  be 
kept  before  the  mind's  eye  when  trying  to  under- 
stand this  people.  The  first  is  recorded  in  the 
last  chapter,  and  is  the  fact  that  the  life  of  the 
man  who  made  the  stem  of  his  inao  out  of  cercidi- 
phyllum  wood  was  believed  to  have  been  so  bound 
up  in  the  fetich  that  when  the  end  of  it  decayed 
he  himself  died  also.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  what  is  called  by  that  very  ambiguous  term 
*  sympathetic  magic'  is  the  great  principle  under- 
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KlKK<HIX«>YK 
In  All. 

Fftich  with 
ctirlcfl  ^ha\ingH. 


Iyin;{  the  idea  :   and  it  is  certainly  well  worthy  of 

notice  that   in   very  nuiny  cases   the  Ainu  of  the 

prc?«ent    day    actually   believe    that    their    fetiches 

exercise  a  stnm};    influence  upon   their   lives   and 

fjers^^nal  comfort.     Somewhat  of  the 

s^ime  kind  of  thing  was  seen  to  exist 

in  Chapter  VIII.,  when  showing  the 

Ci>nnection  between  the  backbone  and 

the  willow  tare. 

'l"h«*  second  thing  worthy  of  special 

note    is   the   connection   of  fire  with 

their  chief  inao.     The  fire  goddess  is 

said    to  l>e  his  wife,  and  a  cinder  is 

pl.icetl  u{M>n  his  bosom  as  his  he^irt. 

This   is  indeed  curie »us.  but  yet  it  is 

not    to   lie  wondered    at.  when    it    is 

re:nfrnl>cr  *1  thai  iht-  Ainu  think  so  much  of  tire  as 

!•»  l^  out  .iiul  out  firc-worshipp<Ts. 

\Vr  tonv    next   to  consider  a  fetich   which   has 

•  s;»»c!all\    curlrd   shavin;^s.       The   •ht»usehoIcl  iniio* 

was  found  to  Ik*  an  idol  pure  and 
simpi*'.  and  as  such  is  continually  wor- 
shipjK-d.  rh<'  fetich  staruiinvj  next  in 
order  to  him  is  c.ilird  AUt-i/iifii/vt'  ifuuK 
and  this  means  *  th«*  fr-tirh  with  curKd 
shavings.*  This  one  has  a  long  stem. 
AwA  is  ih.il  which  is  so  often  s<'<'n  <le 
\4iied  above  the  rest  .imong  the  ////wi 
elustt-rs.  It  is  tied  to  a  long  slick  to 
make  it  lly  hii^h.  ami  this,  like  the  stem 
of  the  *  housrhold  ///</<»."  is  called  iis 
fuiobit  or  UkIv.  This  kind,  though 
S4»metim('S    v%i>rshippt*il   and    k«*pt    as    a 
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charm,  seems  usually  to  be  presented  as  an  offering 
to  many  of  the  deities  in  the  Ainu  pantheon.  Those 
I  have  had  in  my  hand  to  examine  have  invariably 
been  made  either  of  willow  or  dogwood,  which 
wood  is  really  the  material  the  Ainu  assure  me 
ought  always  to  be  used  in  making  them. 

I  have  seen  these  fetiches  offered  on  several 
occasions.  At  one  time  they  were  presented  to 
the  goddess  of  fire,  together  with  a  little  saki.  On 
that  occasion  the  following  prayer  was  said :  '  O 
divine  goddess  of  fire,  have  mercy  upon  us,  and 
please  take  care  of  this  house.  I  now  present 
thee  with  some  saki  and  inao!  The  fetich  was 
here  regarded  not  only  as  a  sign  of  reverence, 
but  also  as  a  present,  in  return  for  which  the 
great  blessing  of  preservation  from  evil  was  to  be 
vouchsafed  to  the  worshipper. 

At  another  time  I  saw  one  offered  to  the 
Creator  of  all  things,  and  on  that  occasion  the 
following  prayer  was  said  to  him :  *  O  thou  God 
who  dwellest  in  the  highest  heavens,  who  hast  Thy 
dwelling  in  the  highest  and  most  glorious  heavens 
above !  O  Creator  of  the  world,  condescend  to 
accept  this  wine  and  inao.  In  return  for  them 
mercifully  bless  us.' 

The  next  fetich  to  be  considered  closely 
resembles  that  last  spoken  of  in  use  and  nature, 
and  is  called  Ktke-parase  inao,  i.e.  '  the  fetich  with 
the  shavings  spread  out.'  It  has  a  shorter  stem 
than  the  other,  and,  as  the  name  implies,  the 
shavings  are  more  wavy  and  extended.  They 
are  made  of  either  willow  or  dogwood,  whichever 
should  happen  to  be  nearest  at  hand  when  required. 
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Prayer  to  the  God  of  Mountains. 

This  kind  is  used  very  often  indeed  as  an 
offering  t<i  such  deities  as  are  supposed  to  inhabit 
the  mountains,  rivers  and  seas.  They  are  some- 
times set  up  sinj^ly,  and  sometimes  in  clusters  of 
fmm  two  to  five  or  six.  The  prayers  used  when 
they  are  being  presented  are  all  of  one  stamp, 
ami  the  following;  one.  made  to  the  j^od  of  the 
mountains,  may  Ur  taken  as  a  gtxxl  representative 
example:  *()  thou  g<Kl  of  the  mountains,  should 
the  {Hxiple  at  any  time  fall  sick,  condescend  to 
heal  them;   should  food  become  scarce,  favour   us 
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'rin^iiij^  ph-iuy.  I  hou  art  a  mighty  j^'kI.  and 
iherft«»rf  |»rt*M:ni  ihrv  with  thirst*  beaulihil  iftdo 
•  ):  our  fonfaihtrs  t.iu;^hl  Us  to  make.  IM<ras<- 
t  '•  j>i  ih<;in  ^r.icioiisly  an«l  rrjoicr  over  them. 
"^  .' h  is  thr  j»ra\rr:  .md  \sr  Ifarii  trcnn  it  that 
:::•  >«  particular  tViii  lus  arc  rr;^anhd  as  offcriiii^s 
;f;p*  and  simple,  and  n«»thin^  nion*.  and  thai  the 
;^  kIs  arc  phased  to  have  ihein  presented  to  ihein. 

An*iihfT    kind    which    is    very  extensively  used 

1%  Called  Chuhorokakep,  /.<*.  *  the  shaved  backwards/ 

Tht-se,   .IS    the    name    implies,   are    made   by  Ix-inj^ 

sh.i\eii  ilo^nw.irils  from  the  u»p.       Si>me  of   them 
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have  three  sets  of  shavings  left  attached  to  them, 
while  others  have  but  two.  I  have  never  been 
able  to  learn  the  rule  which  governs  the  exact 
number  of  sets  of  shavings  which  should  be  left 
in  given  cases.  The  Ainu  themselves  do  not 
appear  to  be  quite  certain  on  this  point,  for  they 
seem  to  fashion  them  each  one  after  his  own 
uncertain  ideas  about  what  will  be  acceptable. 
But,  though  they  may  not  be  particular  as  to  the 
number  of  clusters  of  shavings  they  leave  on  the 
stick,  many  of  them  are  extremely  careful  about 
having  six  distinct  shavings  in  each  cluster  upon 
either  side  of  the  stem,  this  being  the  sacred  or 
perfect  number  of  the  people. 

These  chiehorokakep  symbols  are  made  as 
offerings  to  the  Ehange  Kamui,  i.e.  *  the  gods 
near  at  hand.*  By  this  term  they  mean  those 
gods  who  are  supposed  to  be  between  them  and 
the  higher  deities,  who  are  thought  to  be  too 
honourable  to  act  immediately  and  of  themselves. 
Thus,  for  example,  this  kind  of  inao  is  often  seen 
by  the  springs  of  water,  near  precipices,  and  some- 
times, when  the  lesser  deities  are  invoked,  by  the 
fireside.  It  will  thus  be  observed  that  this  special 
kind  of  offering  is  presented  to  the  local  and 
tutelary  deities,  or  those  deities  which  are  thought 
to  be  in  direct  touch  with  men. 
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QMAPTER  XI. 

The  Inao  Fedch  called  'little 
Guved  Birds.' 

Use   of    thcM:   fcluhi*N  -Their   sha|H;   -Wood    used    in    making 
them — Food  placed  upon  them — The  nature  of  disease. 

F'>R  puri)Oses  of  worship  and  defence  from  evil  the 
Ainu  use  a  fetich  which  is  supposed  to  represent 
the  eagle  and  eagle-owl.  In  vol.  xxiv.  p.  6i,  of 
the  Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Socivty  of  Japan,  I 
wrote  of  this  fetich  under  the  name  of  *  Little 
Car\-ed  Birds/  and  \  now  reprcnluce  what  I  there 
said,  with  ^uch  sli^^hl  revision  as  1  find,  after  further 
-tudy.  tolx:  ri-(|uired.     The  article  runs  as  follows  : 

C'llIK  \I'lM-«  IIIKoMLNir. 
( I.ittM    (\ir\cd  Hinls. » 

In   ihr  evrnt  of  a  villai:e  bein^  attacked    l)v  .m 

•  }»id'inir  tlisiase  of  any  kintl.  hut  more  itTlaiuly 
^  ••!   particularly  if  the  disease  be   ot   a    severe  and 

•  :.ifi;^«rou>  nature,  the  .\inu  of  the  villa;^es  iinme- 
:  .It'  ly  M.rroundin;^  the  infectetl  oiir  will   |)rtK«rd  to 

^•••i  stiiks  of  eMer  or  cladrastis,  alH)ut  four  f««t  in 
•  rii^'ih.    and    make  them    into  a   kiiul   of  charm   \>x 

!«tich.     These  sticks  are  named  (  hikappodtikom  >///>. 

;  «     •  little   carved    birils.*  bv  some  ;    and  Rut  Jiifu 

ntao.  i  c.  '^^HMt  *  or  *  thick  war-club  ///</?>.'  by  others. 
As  s«N»n  as  maile.  and   this  is  done  with  scrupuKuis 
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care,  they  are  set  up  with  grave  reverence  and  due 
ceremony  by  the  chief  and  elders  of  the  people,  and 
of  course,  if  possible,  with  plenty  of  sakS  drinking, 
at  the  end  of  the  village  nearest  the  one  attacked. 
After  being  properly  established  in  their  places,  they 
are  devoutly  worshipped,  and  called  upon  to  defend 
the  people  by  keeping  the  malady  from  their  midst. 
I  need  hardly  remark  that  these  fetiches  are  looked 
upon  as  most  powerful  charms,  and  that  the  people 
have  very  great  faith  in  them,  for  the  Ainu  is 
nothing  if  not  sincere  and  devout  in  his  belief  and 
trustful  in  his  worship.  Indeed,  so  highly  do  they 
think  of  and  reverence  these  *  little  carved  birds,' 
and  so  great  is  their  faith  in  them,  that  they  have 
given  them  the  special  name  of  Kotan  kikkara 
inaoy  i.e.  *the  inao  who  are  the  defenders  of  the 
village.' 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tions that  the  sticks  are  shaved  downwards,  the 
shavings  being  left  attached  and  standing  upright, 
while  a  slit  is  made  in  the  top.  The  reason  for 
this  slit  will  be  understood,  when  it  is  known  that 
the  inao  are  intended  to  represent  the  eagle  and 
eagle-owl.  These  birds,  it  is  supposed,  are  able 
to  prevent  harm  from  coming  to  the  individuals 
of  any  village  where  their  images  or  fetiches  are 
set  up. 

The  shavings  left  on  the  sides  of  the  sticks  are 
intended  to  represent  feathers  or  wings  (the  latter 
being  much  more  probable  in  this  case  than  the 
former),  and  the  split  top  the  bird's  mouth.  I  have 
a  few  times  seen  portions  of  food  and  herbs  placed 
in  the  mouth,  to  render  the  fetich  more  potent  and 
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certain  in  its  operations  and  more  obnoxious  to  the 
ilisease.  Not  only  so,  but  I  have  often  seen  small 
ones  so  extensively  used  as  to  be  nailed  on  the 
window-frames  and  door-posts  of  nearly  every  Ainu 
hut  in  the  villajje,  the  s|>ecial  purpose  of  which  is 
acknowIcd<;ed  to  be  the  keepinj^  out  of  sickness. 
The  smaller  ones,  however,  arc  not  worshipped ; 
and  the  onlv  difference  I  can  discover  between  the 
raison  if  fire  of  these  and  that  of  the  horse-shoes 


<    il.k  \J  i'»<   Mlk^'Mf-^lP.    "K     III  II  I     ('\K\II»     Iilkl»^. 


i  :v     rtiav  soincliints  srt*   nailed   to  tl«»()rs.  j»^.itt:s  .mil 
J*'    i^.    in    toiiiury    jilacts    in    Mn^lan*!,    is   ihai    tlu- 
ri.r::iir    an     ini«nilctl    to    k<<rp    misloriunt-    and    ill 
.•  k     Oil.    and     tht-     hitter    «i    lirin^^    fortiini:    .ind 
prr^i^'rilN  iir 

'\\\v  |>arti(ular  nunilH-r  ol  sha\inj^s  li»  Ik:  If  li  «»n 
V.9-  clicks  is  left  lo  the  nlij^ious  lasUr  and  thcolo^iial 
j  i'-as  of  the  individual.    Some  h.ivc  six  leli  on  iheni. 
3L\\^\  Atn  therefon:  calleil  twan  rapu^hlhc  tUitiK  /.<*.  *si\ 
vbin^ed   inao*  \    oihers   have  seven,   anil   are   called 
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arawan  rapushbe  inao,  i.e.  *  seven-winged  ttmo'  for 
by  some  seven  appears  to  be  thought  the  perfect 
number,  and  others  again  have  as  many  as  twelve 
(which  is  the  sacred  number  six  doubled)  left  on 
them,  and  are  called  tup  ikashima  wan  rapushbe  inao^ 
i.e.  *  twelve-winged  tnao.' 

There  is  one  thing  here  which  may  be  a  little 
mystical  and  confusing  to  anyone  not  initiated  into 
Ainu  theological  and  mythological  notions.  I  refer 
to  the  fact  that  the  supposed  wings  of  the  owl  are 
left  standing  up,  and  therefore  pointing  forward 
rather  than  backward,  as  one  would  naturally  expect 
in  the  fetich  of  a  bird.  But  to  the  Ainu  it  would  be 
most  unnatural  to  have  the  wings,  under  the  present 
circumstances,  the  right  way  on.  For  the  fetich  is 
angry  because  death  is  abroad.  The  demon  of 
disease  is  near  at  hand,  and  there  are  mourners 
among  the  people.  Everything  is  the  reverse  of 
what  it  ought  to  be.  Disease  and  death  are  not 
natural,  but  they  are  the  spiteful  works  of  malignant 
demons.  Thus,  as  when  following  a  corpse  to  the 
grave  the  mourners  wear  their  coats  inside  out  and 
upside  down,  and  as  when  they  return  from  a  funeral 
their  clothes  are  hung  out  in  the  air,  also  turned 
inside  out  and  upside  down,  so  do  the  men  make  the 
wings  of  the  owl  fetich  the  reverse  of  their  natural 
way  of  growing. 

The  elder  tree  itself,  the  proper  name  of  which 
is  Oslipara-ni,  i,e,  '  tree  with  a  broad  heart,*  out  of 
which  these  fetiches  are  made,  is  sometimes  called 
Kashkamui-yewen  chikuniy  i.e.  *the  misfortune-giving' 
or  *  unlucky  tree.'  Why  this  is  so,  no  one  now  appears 
to  know.     Posts  of  this  wood  are  in  some  places 
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iisetl  to  mark  the  g^ves  of  children,  for  the  elder, 
tidn};  brittle,  is  thought  to  be  a  fitting  symbol  of  a 
fnul  and  snapped-ofT  life.  The  stronger  branches 
are  u?ied  to  carry  the  mat  in  which  the  dead  bodies 
of  children  are  borne  to  the  gnive.  These  are 
also  left  at  the  place  of  burial,  and  }j;enerally  on 
the  grave  itself.  The  cladrastis  ap|>ears  to  be  used 
bcoiuse  it  is  believed  to  Ixi  of  a  poisonous  nature, 
and  theref«ire  obnoxious  to  the  disease  it  is  intended 
t<i  drive  away.  In  fact,  shouKl  a  disease  approach 
to«i  near  it,  it  is  thought  by  some  that  it  would  be 
|iois«>ned  to  death. 

The  fcKxl  and  herbs  I  have  seen  in  the  mouths 
of  ihf  Lhikaf^po-clukomcsup  consisted  of,  in  one  case, 
highly  putrihed  fish  mixeil  with  brimstone,  the  (kIouf 
of  which  was  nearly  enough  to  kill  anyone,  and  in 
t.^**  'ahf-r,  **(  iirma,  ia\  Cxnanchum  caudatum.  The 
-:n»Il  •»!*  these  things  is  so  j)ow<TfuI.  and  diseases  of 
••■•T'.  kind  hav<*  such  a  strong  dislike  to  th<Mn.  that 
f.»*y  v^ill  not.  unless  the  people  ot  a  village  an- 
f^:**  ci.iIU  i^nat  sinners.  «»r  the  demons  of  dlM-.ise 
•  xrr.iMpiin.trily  spiteful  and  wiiked.  I»rini^  thtir  nosrs 
n*  ar  them  nay.  indeeil,  ihey  will  titr  .iway  |)osi 
f  a-t»-  to  .1  more  pure  and  ct»n;^rnial  ,iiinos|ihire. 
I  ■.••  i-rmiNioiie  is  iht»uj^ht  to  h,i\«-  the  powtr  »»! 
^  ttNalin;^  disr.ise.  I  liiid  that  llif  u-r  of  f.trlMiiii' 
L  :  :  ,iii«l  liint*  in  m\  «»wn  h«»usi-  as  »lisin|r(  lants  h.i\r 
"  •  ri  NH»kfil  \\\YA\  in  lhe\rr\  same  li^'lu  l»\  ^««i]ir 
\  \\.  as  llv  us«'  amoiiL^  llurniselvts  <»f  thru  «»\\n 
ofih'Klox  materials  \\\\%\\  lakiu;^  their  p.ithoK»L:i«^Ml 
an-!  hy;^ienic  precautions.  I  haxe  n(»  il«»ubt  also 
that  if  I  were  to  make  a  fetich  like  the  Ainu,  and 
-lick  «i  piece  of  prime  i  iorgon/ola  or  <  iruyere  ch«*ese 
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in  Its  mouth,  especially  if  the  cheese  from  which  it 
was  taken  be  a  good  one,  the  Ainu  would  consider 
it  to  be  a  fairly  potent  precaution,  and  well  able  to 
slay  a  demon. 

What  are  called  by  us  the  living  germs  and 
bacteria  of  disease  are  by  the  Ainu  called  demons. 
From  this  fact  it  might  perhaps  appear  at  first  sight 
that  there  is  very  little  difference  between  them  and 
us  in  our  conceptions  as  to  what  disease  really  is. 
We  speak  of  the  living  germs  of  disease  awaiting 
favourable  opportunities  and  conditions  in  which  to 
attack  persons,  and  the  Ainu  speak  of  the  living 
demons  of  disease  under  the  very  same  terms. 
Notwithstanding  this,  however,  the  difference 
between  them  and  us  is  real  and  vital.  With  us 
indeed  the  germ  is,  as  I  suppose,  the  disease  itself 
in  embryo,  but  with  the  Ainu  the  demon  is  not  the 
disease  itself,  but  the  direct  cause  and  parent 
thereof  The  difference  in  thought,  therefore, 
between  us  and  them  is  as  great  as  that  between  a 
cause  and  its  effect.  With  the  Ainu  this  living 
germ,  cause  or  demon  has  an  essential,  spiritual 
and  personal  existence,  and  is  able  to  think,  will 
and  act ;  while  with  us  the  living  germ  is  simply  an 
adventitious,  blind,  irrational  force,  whose  life  is 
more  vegetable  and  animal  than  spiritual.  By 
mere  casual  expression  the  two  may  appear  identical, 
but  in  essence  and  thought  they  are  the  very 
antipodes  of  one  another. 

The  terms  Rui-shitu,  i.e.  *  great  war-club  ifiao^ 
and  Kotan  kikkara  inaOy  i.e.  *  the  inao  who  is  the 
defender  of  the  village,'  by  which  these  'little 
carved  birds '  are  called,  refer  to  the  mode  of  action 
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in  this  great  dualistic  warfare.  Undoubtedly  war- 
dubs  are  not  made  to  play  with,  or  simply  to  look 
at.  They  were  used  to  kill  with,  just  so,  then,  the 
war-club  is  symbolical  of  killing  by  knocking  on  the 
head,  and  this  is  what  the  owl  fetich  is  supposed  to 
do  to  the  demon  of  disease. 
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HAPTER   XII. 

Inao  as  Living  Mediators* 


Inao  as  angels — Imw  used  in  brewing — Inao  sent  to  hell — Demon 
worship  —  Ituw  for  sick  mart  —  Bush  fetiches  —  Fetich 
shavings. 

In  some  instances  inao  fetiches  are  clearly  and 
definitely  supposed  to  be  living  angels,  mediators 
or  messengers,  whose  spirits  pass  between  men  and 
the  various  deities.  Nay,  some  of  them  are  even 
sent  to  hell  itself,  to  propitiate  the  demons  for  men. 
Unequivocal  evidence  of  this  fact  may  be  observed 
in  the  two  fetiches  now  about  to  be  described. 

Whenever  the  Ainu  brew  beer,  which  they  often 
do  from  millet  in  the  early  spring  and  after  a  good 
harvest,  they  always  make  a  kind  of  fetich  known 
as  Imujiba  sliutii  inao,  i,e,  '  refining-club  fetich.' 
This  is  used  as  a  messenger  to  the  goddess  of  fire, 
and  is  sent  to  her  with  some  of  the  lees  at  the  time  of 
refining.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  illustration  now  given 
that  a  hollow  place  is  left  in  the  top  of  the  fetich. 
This  is  called  the  *  seat '  or  '  nest,'  and  is  made  so 
as  to  hold  the  lees  to  be  presented.  When  these 
have  been  put  on  the  *  seat,'  drops  of  beer  are 
offered  to  the  various  deities,  and  the  fire  worshipped 
as  follows :  *  O  divine  grandmother,  we  drink  beer 
to  thee  ;  we  offer  thee  inao.  Bless  this  household, 
and  drive  evil  far  away.     O  keep  us  from  all  harm.' 
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After  this,  prayer  is  ofiered  to  the  fetich  itself  thus : 
*  ( >  reAninj^-club  fetich,   take  the  lees  now  placed 
u]rt>n  thee  to  the  goddess  of  fire,  and  thank  her  on 
our  behalf  for  all  the  blessings  she 
has  bestowed   upon  us.      Tell  her 
j^VJ     of  our  estate  and  welfare,  and  solicit 
jfl      her    continual     help    and    favour.' 
After  having  been  thus  offered  and 
addressed    the    fetiches    are    some- 
times   reverently   burnt    upon    the 
hearth  while  prayer  is  l>cing  said, 
Is:  \tr.\    and  so,   in  a  way,   the    manes  are 
sent  to  the  spirit  world.     But  some- 
times,  however,  they  are  not  burnt,     Niink 
/    ,      but  set  uii  by  the  d<M>r  as  offerinijs      \^t!*\  ^ 

to  the  gods  of  the  doorways.     The 
h.i-bantl  of  the  goddess  of  fire,  that  is  to  say.   *  the 
•i  niM-hold  inao/  is  also  associated  with  his  consort 
:i  ih»-  |>r.iyers  on  such  occasions. 

I  he    illustration  next  i^iven  represents   a    fetich 

..i;i«tl   l»v  the    name   of  AV/;/<"  ///i/o,  or   Xihw  hash 

Hit' .  ih«-  f<»rmerof  which  names  means  *  evil  tViich,' 

ii:.i  the  latter  'evil  hush   fetich.'      This  kind  is  ust-d 

«>}KM  ially   in    times   of   sickness,   when   a    [K-rson    is 

jMri;tularly  siip|K)sed  to  be  |K>ssessc<l   hy  the  ihinon 

'»!  .::-*«  .4sr.      It  is  not  called  an  evil   fi-lich  because'  ii 

H    :t>ei!    nganled   as   iKring  of  an   evil    nature,  but 

r.iihrr  because  the  cxcasion  on  which  ii  is  used  is  a 

•  ail  onr       It  is  scMit  to  the  wick<d  demon  of  ilisras<-. 

iM.it    is  wh\    it  is  called   'evil    fetich.*     Winn   it    is 

made,   a   kiml  of  stew   called  AV/;/<*  //<////.   /.<■.    '  r\  il 

.i«\%.'   is  also  prepiireil   .md   offered  with   it.      This 

c< insists  of  hsh-Umes,  vegetables,  and  the  rrmnanis 
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of  any  kind  of  food  mixed  together  and  well  boiled. 
When  all  has  been  prepared,  the  inao  is  stuck  in  the 
ground  upon  the  hearth,  and  the  stew,  which  has  by 
no  means  an  inviting  smell,  placed  before  it.  Then 
a  so-called  prayer  is  said  as  follows :  *  O  evil 
fetich,  take  this  evil  food,  together  with  the  disease 
of  this  sick  person,  and  also  the  demon  who  has 
possessed  him,  and  go  with  them  to  hell.  When 
you  arrive  there,  please  make  it  so  that  the  demon 
will  not  again  return  to  this  earth.  I  have  supplied 
you  with  food,  take  it  to  the  demon  and  propitiate 
him  ;  please  feed  him  with  it.'  After  this  the  sick 
man  is  beaten  with  a  bunch  of  grass  called  takusa, 
and  if  the  fetich  is  successful,  a  cure  will  be  certain 
soon  to  follow. 

This  may  be  called  genuine  demon  worship,  and 
it  is  a  small  part  of  a  large  system  which  will  be 
gradually  unfolded  in  this  book.  After  the  worship 
has  been  performed  by  the  fireside  the  fetich  is 
taken  to  the  mesa  cluster,  where  it  is  set  up  and  has 
the  stew  placed  before  it.  The  following  prayer  is 
then  said  to  the  demon  of  the  rubbish  heap :  *  O 
angry  demon,  O  thou  demon  of  the  rubbish  heap, 
accept  this  fetich  and  food  ;  make  haste  and  heal 
this  sick  person.'  The  Ainu  who  officiates  at  this 
ceremony  then  returns  to  the  hut,  and  again  ex- 
orcises the  demon  by  brushing  the  patient  down 
with  the  takusa  mentioned  above. 

On  a  certain  occasion  I  remember  seeing  a  war- 
club  inao,  in  shape  like  the  illustration  next  follow- 
ing, set  up  in  the  hut  of  a  sick  man  and  earnestly 
worshipped.  I  cannot,  however,  find  among  my 
notes  the  prayer  which  was  said  on  that  occasion, 
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Imji  I  disdnctly  recollect  this  much  of  the  matter. 
After  beii^  prayed  to,  the  spirit  of  the  fetich  was 
supposed  to  wdk  about  the  earth   and  visit   the 

various  demons  of  evil  on  be- 
half of  the  suppliiint,  and  after 
^nf'      having  found  them,  was  said 

to   consult   with   them   as    to 

what  was  the  best  thing  to  be 

done  for  the  pntiunt. 

On  such  occasions  as  that 

now  referred  to.  the  fetich  is 

told  to  wander  about  among 

the   demons  till  he  discovers 

the  one  who  has  attacked  and 

possessed  the  sick  man,  and 
Sm„  ^'licn  he  has  found  him  to 
l^«->.     )>roc«:d  to  supplicate  for  thi-  „ 

V-i.'-"'     rL"™*>vid  ()f  the   curse  he  has  k^,,. 

suliJL-cicd  him   to.      If  this  be 
iliioc  in  .1  ri^ht  spirit  aiul  with  tictfiil  jii<l;;ment,  the 
result  is  ccrbiin  to  be  as  reciuin-d ;  but  if  not.  the 
)>atient  must  surely  die. 

The  Ainu  are  arcustomed  to  iiiak<-  a  further 
kind  of  fetich  which  they  rail  //ash  inao,  /..-.  'bush 
N-tich."  Thrse  arc  made  by  cutting  a  shnrt  stick. 
and  either  spliitiii};  it  at  one  crut  .itid  inserting;  a 
khavin^  (>r  two  tn  the  o|K:niii^  thus  itia<le.  or  else 
\t\  cutting  a  few  trashes  in  it  in  an  upu.ml  or 
duwnwani  direction,  as  shown  in  the  fore^oin^ 
illustrations.  The  gashes  cut  ;icn>ss  the  top  ;ire 
-Mil  to  represent  the  mouth  of  the  fetich. 

This  kind  of  imio  apfx-ars  to  Ih-  of  somewhat 
high  im|KHlance,  and    it    may  be  made  of  willow, 
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dogwood,  lilac,  cercidiphyllum,  ash,  magnolia  or  oak, 
whichever  kind  of  wood  happens  to  be  nearest 
at  hand  when  needed.  They  are  set  up  as  offerings 
to  almost  all  the  deities.  Hunters  and  fishermen 
make  them  very  often,  and  I  suppose  It  is  on 
account  of  their  being  so  often  required,  and  at 
so  many  different  places,  that 
such  a  variety  of  wood  is 
allowed  in  making  them,  for 
one  cannot  expect  to  find  all 
these  kinds  of  wood  growing 
in  one  vicinity.  When  the 
fishermen  go  to  fish  they  set 
up  this  kind  of  mao  at  the 
place  where  they  push  the 
boats  off,  and  after  having  set 
them  in  order  they  pray,  say- 
ing, '  O  thou  great  god  who 
governs  the  waters !  O  thou 
water  deity,  we  are  now  going 
to  catch  fish.  Please  accept 
these  "  bush  fetiches  "  and 
watch  over  us.  Please  grant 
that  we  may  catch  fish.  O 
grant  that  we  may  kill  many 
fish  to-day.' 

Resides   all   the    ittao   now 
described,  I  have  come  across 
one  of  quite   a    different  pat- 
tern,  made  by  an  Ainu  from 
Saghalien.     The  above  illustration  is  a  representa- 
tion of  it.     It  is  said  to  be  made  especially  for  use 
at  fishing  stations,  as  an  offering  to  the  gods  of  the 
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sea,  whose  province  it  is  to  cause  the  fish  to  in- 
crease, and  come  and  be  caught. 

During  the  course  of  the  preceding  chapters 
it  has  been  frequently  necessary  to  mention  the 
iMdto  iiir,  i.e.  *  fetich  shavings/  These  things  are, 
.!?»   their   name   implies,   just   w(hk1    shavings,    and 
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nothin);  else.  Fetiches  of  any  other  kind  whatso- 
ever, as  has  l)een  shown  (anil  the  Ainu  have  very 
m.inyV  are  wrappt-d   up   in   them.       The    heirKM)ms 

irul  inasup-s  are  ornain«-ntctl  with  them,  and  the 
s...  c«N>»tiil  hunit-r  usc>»  ihi.-in  lo  enilnjllish  his  trophies 
with.  I  he  tishiu)^  lx»ats  ofttn  havr  them  stuck 
aUnii  ihrm.  and  when  upon  tht-  waters.  wheth<T  of 
lh«-  rivers  or  mm.  the  mvw  lhn»w  sonu*  to  the  j^ods 
.ind   df-mons    inhabiting    those-   rr^ions.      The    ///^// 

':ifii.  if.  •  mediiinr  mt-n/  alwav^  tarr\  lh<*in  ahoui 
-»ti:rtr.l  in  thrir  lM>som.  W  hen  \rni^«»n.  bear's  tlrsli. 
or  ••iluT  ihini^s  have  be<-n  bn>u;.^lii  \ur  as  |^n-^«  ills, 
thrn-  ha\e  )iener.illy  l>ern   sdiik-  placfil  .dxmi  ihnn. 

\K  ih*-se  liltlr  things  st-rvt:  ti»  sh«»\v  in  what  hi^h 
•-Ntrtrn  thfse  fetiches  an-  ht-ld  b\  thr  pt  <»pltr.  1  ht-y 
are    not    much   to  look    at.    perhaps,    but   «li«|uriic. 

t  n«>i  religion  itself.  c»ri.iinly  n<|iiintl  tlit-m  to 
IPC  math*  anil  usnl  \«tv  «  \it'nsivtlv  lht\  ar*- 
|*«-rh.i|»s  useil  .is   sij^ns  ot   M»n>ei  rali«»n,  i»r  i«»  >»h«»\^ 
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that  certain  things   have  been  set  apart  for  some 
special  object. 

From  the  description  now  given  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  inao  fetich  forms  a  very  important 
item  in  the  practice  of  Ainu  religion.  It  will  be 
seen  that  they  are  made  upon  almost  every  occasion 
of  prayer  and  worship,  and  may  be  said  to  be  in 
daily  use.  Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  when  a 
person  is  taken  ill,  his  friend  or  relative  will  at 
once  go  and  get  a  piece  of  green  wood  fresh  from 
the  forest,  and,  sitting  down  before  the  fire,  peel 
off  the  outer  rind  and  shave  the  stick  into  an  inao. 
When  it  is  finished  he  will  place  it  in  the  corner 
of  the  hearth,  and  ask  the  gods  and  demons  to 
look  kindly  upon  the  sick  one  and  heal  him. 

When  the  men  are  out  hunting  also  they  will, 
when  they  build  their  lodge  to  sleep  in,  most 
devoutly  make  and  set  up  inao  before  the  fire 
and  about  the  building.  At  this  particular  time 
they  worship,  and  offer  earnest  prayer,  saying, 
*  O  goddess  of  fire,  we  present  this  inao  to  thee. 
Pray  watch  over  us  to-night,  and  ask  the  deities 
to  grant  us  success  when  we  awake.'  At  the  spring, 
too,  where  they  get  their  drinking  water,  they  will 
set  up  another,  and  say,  '  O  goddess  of  water,  we 
come  to  drink  at  this  thy  spring.  Please  look 
upon  this  offering,  do  us  good,  and  watch  over  us.' 
On  the  morrow,  before  beginning  to  hunt,  they 
again  make  inao,  offer  them  to  the  great  God  of 
all,  and,  using  the  goddess  of  fire  as  mediator,  ask 
Him  to  render  them  successful. 
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About  Huts. 

pK  hut  a  liviiiij  rrraiun-  -Its  lu*art — How  huts  arc  built  —Prayer 
!•*  th«-  hul  Thf  vicTt*<l  I *a.si  corner  Siorr-houscs  -  Fear  of 
^rt-     Hut  at  HnrnlictNU   -House- warming     Hut-huming. 

At  the  vnd  <>f  the  last  chapter  I  all<.*m|)tt'cl  to  de- 
scriU-  the  ixillcrn  and  use  of  fetich  shavinjfs  ;  but 
there  is  another  wry  im|)(»rtant  kind  which  has  not 
\et  l>een  mentioned,  and  which  is  called  dtisci  supfibe, 
i.e.  'the  heart  *  or  'pulse*  of  the  house.  Many  of 
ih»->»»-  may  sometimes  l>e  seen  han^^in^  from  the 
v*indo\\s.  and  lhe\  will  also  l>e  found  sus|Hndcd 
tV'Ti  Th«-  upright  posts  and  IxMnis  which  crown  ihr 
•  ';:«r  walU  of  ih<:  huts.  llirv  an-  laktrn  from 
\.ir:ous  kin«ls  of  w<mk1.  amoivj  which  ma\  l»t* 
••vnti"n»-d  will«»w.  ma;^no|ia.  c<-n  idipliyllum  and 
.1  »^wo«m|.  In  sonif  wa\  or  othtr  ihtsc  ///./.'  an* 
-u;»|»«»M'd  to  pn>erv<*  lifr  in  r\er\  pari  «»t  ihr 
•'.:;'i:n;^:   tor  f\  rrv  housf  or  put   liirrt<»f    is  loi»k<'<| 

.;^.n  a>»  h.iviil;^  a  <listini  I  an«l  stp.iral«  intlividual 
\  \*         It   Is  also   l»rlir\rd   that  w  li<  n  it  i«a^<  s  to  cxi-.l 

•:  this  worM  it  will  live  in  ihr  n<\i.  which  is  tallr<| 
A  /v;///  nnfJttn,  i\f\  ihr  kin^'dom  or  *counir\  of 
<  »«i»l.  .md  Ik:  tor  th«-  usr  of  ihosr  who  o(  i'up\  it  h«r<r. 
rh«  huts  an-  most  uiuomfortal.lr  pi. ices  to  siay 
in.  fi»r  amongst  this  race  household  tonifori.  acc  onl- 
ine t«»  our  idras.  is  <|uit«*  .i    si  *  on«lary  con>.idr:ation. 
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If  the  people  can  secure  bare  existence  and  animal 
sustenance,  they  are  content.  Their  villages,  seen 
from  a  distance,  indeed  appear  quite  picturesque, 
situated  as  they  generally  are  along  the  banks  of 
rivers.  And  the  individual  huts  in  some  districts 
are  neat  and   pretty-looking  buildings,  for  some  of 
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the  people  take  quite  a  pride  in  thatching  their 
homes.  But  all  the  picturesqueness  and  the  beauty 
disappear  upon  a  closer  inspection.  After  a  few 
weeks  or  months — some  people  think  a  few  days  or 
even  minutes  are  fully  sufficient — spent  in  one  of 
them,  a  Japanese  hotel  seems  in  comparison  a  very 
paradise  for  comfort. 

They  are  so  unsubstantially  built  that  at  times 
the  wind  whistles  through  them  at  such  a  rate  that 
it  is  next  to  an  impossibility  to  keep  a  lamp  or  candle 
burning.  On  one  occasion  I  had  mats  hung  up  all 
round  me  in  the  attempt  to  keep  my  candle  burning ; 
but  all  my  efforts  were  of  no  avail,  and  there  w^as 
nothing  for  it  but  to  retire  early  to  bed.  My  bed 
was  somewhat  hard,  for  it  consisted  of  bare  boards. 
The  chief  difficulty  about  a  board-bed  is  that  in 
winter  the  boards  seem  to  throw  out  no  heat ;  hence 
I  had  to  keep  myself  warm  with  the  hard  and  dry 
untanned  skins  of  animals  and  hot-water  bottles— 
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(>tr  Ainu  huts  are  remarkably  cold  in  winter.     More- 

•  »vt.-r.  the  cirietl  fish,  some  of  which  hangs  rotting  in 
thf  nwif.  emits  anything  but  a  siivoury  odour.  The 
%mokc,  toil,  is  a  great  nuisance,  and  causes  the  eyes 
to  sman  and  run  with  water.  As  for  beetles,  ear- 
wigs, and  other  objectionable  insects,  the  huts  in 
s.»me  districts  swarm  with  them  during  the  summer 
m*»nths.  Snakes  occ<isionallv  visit  the  thatch  of  the 
pK»f  in  search  of  mice  and  sparrows'  nests.  F'leas 
an-  ihr  most  troublesome  of  the  insects,  and  appear 
l«»  have  a  s[K:cial  liking  for  white  man's  bUxKl.     On 

•  mr  «H  ration  when  I  arose  in  the  morning  I  found 
my  botly  completely  covered  with  biles;  but, 
strange  to  siiy.  ever  since  that  night  fleas  have  be<m 
unable  to  make  any  impression  whatever  upon  me. 
Inien<lin*i  travellers  in  Ainu-land  should  carry  with 
:'rv  in  a  l.irgr  supply  of  insect  powder. 

Ill    building   iheir  dwellini^^s  the  .\iini  commiMice 

it    i\\*-   pMil".       This  ronsisis  ol   i)are   rafters    tird    to 

:.• 'n/'tntal  |H»lrs  at  the   l<»\\rr  eii«l,  and  ti  l«»n;4  rjilj^* - 

;»«..»■  at   th»-   iip|K*r.  and   across   thrsc   ai^ain   an*    laid 

.:n.t!!*T   j«»I«s.    it»  whirh   thr  thatch   is   tixrd.        The 

nn«  r    la\»rs   «»l    b.irk.    rs|K'rially  <»l    <lni   in-rs.   and 

■ .  •  n-s  .»t    \  in«-  .md  iTirping  plants,  .w^-  used  as  n»p<- 

-r  -Nirin^s  ftir  tyin;^  lh«-  separ.ilr  p«'i«  ^  ttr^rther.      As 

^  -  •:■.   .IN   ihf    PK)t    is   tnnshcd,  p«»I(s  alM»ul  Kwv  or  six 

t*  ••I  I'-n-      and.  on  at  (  ount  nf  its  ilurabilitv.  nM'n«»Iia 

'  \  prftrrrnci*     are  driven  into  the  e.irih  at  a  djsi.in*  i 

•!   t-»  .r  'ir  fiv<*   tiTt  ajKirt.  .md  .iiP»s>»  ih<sr   smalirr 

:.!•-•  s  ot   v%o<h1  .ire  l.ished.   t«»  which   th<*  that*  h   is 

::«d.  arid  ihiiN  ih<-  w.ills  o|  a  hut  .ire  tormtd.       TIhsc- 

j».ii»'s     have-     each    .i    lork    or    br.mih    in    the*    lop. 

\\  \v'\\  ih«*y  are  all  si  t  up  in  thfir  projK-r  plan  s  ilu- 

f  lo 
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roof  is  lifted  bodily  up,  and  the  bottom  horizontal 
poles  allowed  to  rest  in  the  forks  at  the  top  of  the 
uprights. 

The  thatching  is  then  proceeded  with.  This 
takes  several  days  to  finish,  for  the  huts  are  almost 
entirely  thatched  with  reeds,  from  the  ridge-pole  of 
the  roof  to  the  bottom  of  the  uprights,  which  are 
stuck  into  the  earth.      Both  men  and  women  work 


Hut-building. 

at  house-buildinjr,  and  the  spring  and  autumn  are 
the  proper  seasons  for  this  occupation. 

When  the  framework  has  been  set  up  the  '  house 
pulse '  mentioned  above  are  made,  and  prayer  is 
offered  to  the  house  itself  and  the  household  god  as 
follows ; — 

'  O  god  of  the  house,  O  caretaker  of  the  room, 
we  worship  thee,  pray  hear  our  prayer.  In  olden 
times  when  the  fire  goddess  was  sent  down  from 
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heaven  a  house  came  down  with  her.  The  frame 
was  maiie  of  wood  and  the  walls  of  reeds.  The 
"house  pulses  "  were  there  also.  Now  when  j{od 
sent  the  building  down  he  siiid.  *'  This  house, 
Knjeiher  with  the  goddess  of  fire,  is  to  watch  over 
the  |M*ople.  When  it  becomes  old  another  must  be 
nuidr  in  its  stead,  and  children  lx)rn  and  brought  up 
in  ii."  So  now,  ()  g<Kl.  this  room  is  finished,  and 
the  heart  has  been  given  to  it.  Do  ihou  and  the 
ginldess  of  fire  keep  the  |)eo|)le  in  go(xl  health. 
We  offer  thee  inac :  pray  see  that  those  who  inhabit 
this  place  do  not  become  ill.' 

After  this  prayer  has  been  said  to  the  house 
itself,  the  goddess  of  fire,  and  her  consort  the 
'household  imao*  are  worship|>ed.  suh^  drunk,  and 
many  fetiches  made. 

A  very  short  legend  told  me  on  the  origin  of  the 
first  house  that  ever  ap|)care(I  in  Ainu-land  runs  as 
ii  illows :  — 

•When  the  first  hut  canu-  tl<»\vn  Innn  hr.ivm 
with  the  ijOiKless  of  fire,  it  was  ( ailed  //i  %;/  A'</w/// 
./<<///;/  tufpihu,  /.<•.  '•  the  room  in  whirh  the  ili\  inr 
nourisher  is  placed."  and  Chiran^t^  tumbu.  i.e.  "the 
r  -ini  which  descended,'  and  also  h'tinntt  kat  tutnhn, 
ih«    niom  which  god  niadr.' 

A!:nt>Ni  ••M-rv  hut  is  furniNhrd  with  two  l'.«)i»  s. 
M'l*  jusi  JKrne.ith  ihr  <.i\<s.  whuh  scr\c  .i^ 
wi:^io\%N,  one  in  the  east  em!  and  th*:  •»thrr  in  ihf 
^iiiih  si«le.  Screens  niadr  ot  ru^^hrs  fir  rerils  an 
:»l.u»*il  on  the  outside  of  these.  an<l  in  MMnr  c.is«  s 
\%'*>M.lf'n  shutters  also.  Th«  y  .ire  all  so  ti\rd  as  !•• 
.i.inut  ot  JH-ing  drawn  up  <»r  Irt  ilown  from  the 
iasid«-    at     will,     according:     -is    cininnsi.mces    nia\ 
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require  or  the  occupants  desire ;  for  the  strings  or 
cords  to  which  the  screens  and  shutters  are  attached 
pass  upwards  under  the  eaves  and  over  the  hori- 
zontal roof  pole  into  the  hut. 

There  are  no  chimneys,  but  a  hole  is  purposely 
left  in  one  or  both  angles  of  the  roof  for  the  escape 
of  the  smoke.  These,  together  with  the  two  win- 
dows, are  considered  fully  sufficient  for  all  practical 
purposes  ;  but  the  smoke  is  sometimes  very  trying 
to  the  eyes  and  throat. 

At  the  west  end  is  a  door  which  leads  directly 
into  a  porch  or  antechamber,  which  the  Ainu  call 
a  slum.  In  the  south  wall  of  this  is  another  door, 
which  leads  into  the  open  air.  This  porch  is  used 
for  various  purposes,  such  as  storing  firewood, 
pounding  millet,  and  shelling  peas  and  beans.  The 
dogs  also  are  allowed  to  inhabit  this  part  of  a  house. 

A  few  of  the  larger  huts  are  furnished  with  a 
doorway  in  the  south  wall  of  the  main  or  dwelling 
part  of  the  building.  The  entrance  is  situated  near 
the  east  end  corner  of  the  hut,  and  is  fitted  with  a 
sliding  door  somewhat  resembling  the  Japanese 
amado.  The  outer  door  of  the  porch  is  generally 
fitted  with  a  hanging  mat  only,  but  the  inner  porch 
doorway  has  both  a  mat  and  sliding  door.  The 
wooden  doors  are,  as  a  rule,  closed  only  when  the 
household  is  away  from  home  or  gone  to  bed. 

That  part  of  the  hut  extending  from  the  head  of 
the  fireplace  to  the  east  window  is  especially  held 
sacred,  and  is  set  apart  for  special  strangers  and 
visitors,  particularly  for  honoured  guests.  The 
right-hand  corner  is  the  place  where  all  the  Ainu 
treasures  are  kept,  also  a  great  number  of  family 
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charms  and  fetiches ;  and  upon  the  beams  over 
these,  heirlooms,  old  swords,  bows  and  arrows, 
s|M-ars  and  fishinj;  implemenls.  pro|x?rly  decorated 
^iih  fetich  shavinj^s.  are  stowed  away.  In  long 
Uixes  next  to  these  are  preserved  the  S|x:cial 
«»mament;d  clothes  and 
important  thinj^s  Ix:- 
lonjjinjj  to  the  master 
of  the  hut. 

The  east -end  win- 
dow is  held  |>eculiarly 
s;itre<l,  and  there  are 
certain  t^dxMts  rejjard- 
in^  it  which  must  l>e 
respected.  ^  )ne  piece 
of  lore  given  x\\v  with 
pt'-rfiice  i«»  il  runs 
ihu-- 

•  The  cast  window 
i>  .1  \  try  bW-^Mtl  ihiiij^ 
.iii'l  m!  j^p  Ml  im[x»riafice. 
\V:vii  ih»-  highest  <lfM 
t:'s  an-  worshipjKrd,  or 
•A  h»ii  |>r.i\ers  an-  said 
:••  thr  ancestors.  ih«v 
^:>M.1<I      otiin     Ik*     .i«l- 

.:ressr«l  thn>ugh  this  \\in«li»w.  .\Im».  when  ;//./<»  ,irr 
to  U-  pLutrtl  among  the  ;/wje/  miisiilf.  \\\v\  shonKI  l»« 

« 

rn.fl*  ami  cons4-crat«d  by  thr  luarih  and  then  pass<  d 
!hri»iigh  the  window.  So.  i<x).  uh<n  a  bear  or  d«er 
or  bird  has  Umii  killed,  it  «»uj^ht  alwass  to  b«-  lakrn 
int'»  the  hoiisr  ihroiiji^h  thr  <Mst  windi»\v.  Mmic  il 
comt-s   to   jMss   that    ihr   cast    window    is   call*  tl   by 
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some  inao  kusk  puyara,  i.e.  **  the  window  through 
which  inao  pass " ;  and  Kamiii  kush  puyara,  i.e. 
**  the  window  through  which  divine  beings  pass." 
For  these  reasons  the  east-end  window  is  to  be 
held  in  high  esteem,  and  nothing  should  be  heed- 
lessly thrown  out  of  it.  Nor,  again,  should  any 
person  look  into  a  hut  through  it.' 

Outside,  a  short  distance  from  the  west  end  of 
the  building,  is  placed  the  family  godown  or  store- 
house. This  erection  consists  of  a  little  lodge 
placed  upon  piles.  The  reason  why  they  are  built 
in  the  air  is  to  keep  the  rats  and  mice  from  making 
raids  upon  the  stores.  Upon  the  top  of  each  pile, 
and  between  it  and  the  floor  of  the  godown,  the 
Ainu  generally  place  a  square  piece  of  wood,  which 
makes  it  next  to  impossible  for  a  rat  to  enter  by 
climbing  up  the  pile.  Peas,  beans,  millet,  pumpkins, 
and  other  garden  products  are  stored  in  these 
places. 

Each  hut  generally  has  a  small  plot  of  land  to 
itself.  This  is  done  as  a  protection  against  fire,  of 
which  the  Ainu  are  very  much  afraid.  In  fact,  the 
Japanese  affirm  that  the  Ainu  fear  a  conflagration 
and  the  fire  goddess  so  much  that  if  a  house  once 
takes  fire  they  will  not  even  attempt  either  to 
extinguish  it  or  save  any  of  their  property.  They 
will  not  be  so  foolish  as  to  rob  the  fire  goddess  of 
that  which  she  desires  to  have.  This,  however,  the 
Ainu  deny.  The  Japanese  have  made  a  mistake; 
and  the  fact  is  that  when  an  Ainu  hut  once  catches 
fire  there  is  no  time  to  save  anything,  for  the  thatch 
naturally  burns  very  rapidly  indeed. 

I  have  seen  two  huts  on  fire,  and  they  were  both 
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Ixirnt  down  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes.  In  one 
C.I-*  a  few  ihin^-s  were  saved,  but  in  the  other  the 
hiiusch'iUI  unly  just  managed  to  save  themselves 
.t:id  th<-  cli>ihes  thc-y  h;u]  on.  The  Ainu  are  not  so 
vn-«l<*s-.  as  to  aturrnpt  the  ini[«)s5il)le-  -that  is.  to 
put  ••lit  (he  IliuncK  of  a  Ininiin^  hut  but  they  do  ;lII 
lh>:yc.iii  to  save  their  treasures,  especially  their  heir- 


'.■'■—.■..  -iH'l  l.i  pn-vciit  the  I'm'  t'nitn  -[inadin-.     Tin- 
\  :-.n  c.i:  ..r  .il..riii  ..f"  fin-  i^  ,t  shrill.  «.inl.  uii.Mnlily 

:-...  -■.  v.,'ii.-«h.it  re-einbliiiL;  tlir  imt.-  .if  the  srnrcli 
^■.^^     .v:-\   Ctrl    I..-    h.-,ir.l  f..r  ,.   -iv.u   .lUt.ime.       Tli.- 

■* I  ■  .i:i  Ix"-!  iiH.-r  the  -.rr'.iiii  ;    (in-  m.ri  ■^.  m-r.ilK 

..ii:  ...r      W.-.i' 

I '!■     dM'-Ilinj.;s    \  .ir\     vrry    littlf    iti    >i/r.       Ilie 
'i   t"-   i-   :;ciuTally  .1  litlli-   I.ir^t-r  tlian  ihi-   rest  iti  ,t 

\\  li'-n   .1   ii.«K    iii.uri-.l   tMiipIt-.    t)i.Mr\rr,    r-.m 
■■■.••:i';e  li'.iiMrkr.-|jiiii;.  tbiir  iir-.i  hut  i-.  very  diniiniui\f. 
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their  second  is  a  little  latter,  the  third  perhaps  larger 
still,  and  so  on,  till  the  husband  can  afford  to  build 
one  of  more  imposing  dimensions.  The  first 
dwelling  almost  always  forms  the  porch  to  the 
second,  and  the  second  to  the  third,  and  so  on  ; 
thus  all  is  not  labour  in  vain.  However,  a  hut 
very  rarely  consists  of  more  than  two  sections,  and 


jAi'ANKSK  Hut  with  Aino  Roof. 

thest:  arc  the  porch  or  antechamber  and  the  main 
dwelling  place. 

The  Ainu  are  in  some  things  nearly  as  conserva- 
tive a  people  as  the  Chinese,  and  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  get  them  to  change  any  of  their  customs. 
In  short,  a  very  few  years  ago,  if  one  man  amongst 
them  desired  to  make  some  improvement  or  other- 
even  so  slight  a  matter  as  adding  a  few  planks  or 
boards  to  his  hut— he  could  not  do  so  unless  the 
gods  were  propitiated,  and  all  the  other  Ainu  in 
his  village  made  joyful  with  strong  drink,  and  so 
led  to  give  their  consent.  A  man  at  Horobetsu 
who,  for  an  Ainu,  was  a  rich  man,  determined  to 
build  a  new  house.  He  intended  to  improve  on 
the  Ainu  mode  of  architecture,  and  built  his  house 
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in  a  Japanese  style.  He  had  finished  all  but  the 
roof,  when  a  deputation  of  his  brethren  waited  upon 
him  and  informed  him  that  unless  he  put  a  roof 
thatched  after  the  approved  Ainu  style  on  the  house 
he  would  be  boycotted.  He  was  obliged  to  listen 
to  this,  for  he  was  part  proprietor  of  a  large  fishing 
station.  The  house  has,  it  is  needless  to  say,  a 
proper  Ainu  roof  upon  it,  as  the  illustration  (p.  1 26) 
shows.  The  secret  of  this  conservatism  will  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  people  believe  the  original 
pattern  of  the  huts  to  have  been  especially  sent 
down  from  heaven. 

The  completion  of  building  a  hut  is  a  great  time 
among  the  people,  for  then  comes  the  feast  of  house- 
warming  and  ancestor  worship.  The  women  now 
all  bestir  themselves,  and  set  about  pounding  millet 
and  making  dumplings,  while  the  men  whittle  their 
inao  and  prepare  the  sakd.  When  all  this  has  been 
accomplished,  the  various  deities,  indoors  and  out, 
are  worshipped,  the  deceased  ancestors  praised  and 
propitiated,  and  the  feast  partaken  of. 

At  this  particular  feast  the  men  make  large 
numbers  of  inao,  some  to  hang  inside,  and  others 
outside  the  huts ;  some,  again,  to  stick  by  the 
fireside,  next  the  sleeping  places,  in  the  treasure 
corner,  at  the  east  window,  at  the  corner  where  the 
water-butts  are  kept,  and  at  the  doorways ;  and 
others  at  the  springs  in  the  gardens,  and  by  the 
out-houses.  This  feast  is  a  most  important  affair 
among  them,  for  the  favour  of  the  gods,  without 
any  exception,  must  be  solicited  with  proper  words 
and  in  a  befitting  manner.  None  must  be  left  out, 
lest  they  be  jealous  and  angry,  and  so  be  incited  to 
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n-itrngc  themselves  ii|)on  the  inhabitants  by  bring- 
\n)l  (lise^ise  ami  death,  misfortune  and  famine. 
Were  the  ;;<Kldess  f)f  the  water-s|)rin}^,  for  example, 
f«»ri;otten.  she  mij^ht  revenj;e  herself  by  dr)'inj;  up 
the  sprinjjs  and  ceasing;  to  give  water.  If  the  jfods 
wh«»  pre-^ide  over  the  sleepinjj  places  are  omitted, 
ihf y  mi;;ht  take  away  all  sleep  from  the  family. 

Thr  various  g(Kls  are  worship|)ed  as  follows  : 
Ilath  man  dips  the  piece  of  wood  used  to  keep  the 
miKi^tath<r  out  of  the  vessel  from  which  he  may  Ix: 
drinkin;j    into    the    wine,    and    offers    three    double 

•  irtjp-*  iM  the  particular  god  or  gods  he  may  wish  to 
w-ifship.  In  this  way  a  multitude  of  blessings  are 
■M\«»ked   from   innumerable   deities.      For   instance, 

•  ►nr  man  addressers  the  goddess  of  fire  ;  another  the 
god  of  the  sleeping  places  :  another  the  god  who 
•■r*  -!'!•■>  over  thr  tn-asurrs  an«l   hunting   jwiraphcr- 

•  i!:  I  :  anoih'-r  th«*  go<l  \\h«»  is  supposed  in  look 
.tl'  r  :h»-  j»ots.  p.ins,  ketllrs,  waier-lubs.  and  other 
-.•.^rfio!.!  ut«-nsiU ;  whilst  an<>tlirr  worships  the 
^.Hi>  who  k«-«p  th<*  windows  ant!  d*K>rs.  and  the 
f.i^t    .i!.d    \\#si    emls  of    ihf    hills.       .\ftrr   all    th<- 

:•  t:'  s  \\  ho  .in-  siip|M»s«'d  to  pn-sitlf  o\  rr  the  tlittrpui 

:  !.i.  ♦ -^    .ifid   ''imkU    within   ihc   hnt    h.ivr   Imcm    dulv 

•::  •  .p«l.    the    in«*n    i/o    roimd    th«-  ouiNidc    o|    ihe 

•..j:  .iiid   in\okr   th«»M*  who  guard   ih»-  \\ai«r  s|iri!)Ms 

i-.i  ••iith<»U'>eN.  gardrn  plois  ami  p,iihs.  1  In-  imn 
7i«  XI  n*tiirn  lo  thr  hui  and  «;oiuimi«'  their  «aiin)^ 
ar.'i    drinkin;^,   and   when    lh«  \    h.ivf   salistird    ilurir 

:p[*«:tite   ihey  ^ix*-   a   iitlh-  winr   to  iluir  wivrs  and 

i.iiJi^htrrs.  \%Im.  sfat«'d  Inhintl  tht-ir  husban»ls  ami 
!.ir»ers.  ha\e  lo  tak«"  what  ihey  pleasr  ti»  i;iv«-. 
t.a*h  man  likes  to  obtain   all    iht    wint*  possible,  and 
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delights  in  getting  as  drunk  as  he  can.  They  often 
quarrel  because  they  fancy  some  one  person  has  had 
more  than  his  share  of  drink.  The  hut  is  a  pitiable 
sight  after  one  of  these  feasts,  the  floor  being 
covered  with  men  dead  drunk. 

Some  Ainu  assert  that  in  years  long  gone  by 
the  ancients  used  to  burn  down  the  hut  in  which 
the  oldest  woman  of  a  family  had  died.  This 
curious  custom  was  followed,  so  some  of  them  say, 
because  it  was  feared  that  the  spirit  of  the  woman 
would  return  to  the  hut  after  death,  and,  out  of 
envy,  malice  and  hatred,  bewitch  her  offspring  and 
sons  and  daughters-in-law,  together  with  their 
whole  families,  and  bring  upon  them  various 
noxious  diseases  and  many  sad  calamities.  Not 
only  would  she  render  them  unprosperous,  but  she 
would  cause  them  to  be  unsuccessful  in  the  hunt, 
kill  all  the  fresh  and  salt-water  fish,  send  the  people 
great  distress,  and  render  them  childless.  She 
would  curse  the  labour  of  their  hands,  both  in  the 
house,  the  gardens,  and  the  forest ;  she  would 
blight  all  their  crops,  stop  the  fountains  and  springs 
of  drinking  water,  make  life  a  weary  burden,  and 
eventually  slay  all  the  people  and  their  children. 
So  vicious  and  ill-disposed  are  the  departed  spirits 
of  old  women  supposed  to  be,  and  so  much  power 
for  evil  are  they  said  to  possess. 

For  this  reason,  therefore,  the  ancients  used  to 
burn  down  the  hut  in  which  an  old  woman  had 
lived  and  died  ;  the  principal  idea  being  that  the 
soul,  when  it  returned  from  the  grave  to  exercise  its 
diabolical  spells,  would  be  unable  to  find  its  former 
residence  and  the  objects  of  its  hatred  and  fiendish 
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intentions.  -The  soul  havinj;  been  thus  cheated  of 
its  {>rey,  and  its  mali^^nant  designs  frustrated,  is 
supp«»sed  to  wander  about  for  a  time  in  a  towering 
raf^e,  searching  for  its  former  domicile  ;  but  of  course 
to  no  puq>ose.  Eventually  the  spirit  returns,  de- 
fatted and  dejectetl.  to  the  grave  whence  it  came, 
and  woe  iicrtide  the  (Krrson  bold  or  unlucky  enough 
to  venture  near  that  s|K)t. 

Vhr  custom,  however,  is  now  being  discontinued; 
but  customs  die  hard,  and  jiart  of  this  one  is  still 
s^trn  to  survive.  Thus, 
whenever  a  woman  is 
;^rtiing  to  be  very  old 
and  likelv  to  die  soon, 
her  children  build  her 
a  tinv  hut  somewhere 
:)•  .ir  hvs  oltl  hom<*. 
W  hrn  r'lniNhcd  shr  is 
-'  :il  thf-nr  lo  residr,  whirrc  she  is  providt-d  with 
•*--i  till  she  di«s.  Hut  whrn  shr  is  dr.ul  and  buried 
!•.:•»  r.ui  is  inirned  instead  of  hrr  old  house. 

I    think  we  must  certainlv  nol   Iwlieve  ih.il   the 

i--'\»     .icioiiiu    as   lo   whv   thesr    huts    were    hurni 

'.      t.iins    the    true    reason    lor   this   i  usioni.       It    is 

.  I.  r^i  th«r  unnatural   to  suppoM-  th.ii   thesr   .»r   ,uiy 

1' f-r  |»foplr  should  fear  their  lathers  and  mothers. 

"•  thai   the  |>«irents  should  sifk   the  h.inn  of  their 

oM^pruig  either  in  ihis  lift-  or  in  the  ne\l.     Inileed   it 

:ms  alr*ad\  b<:en  intimated,  and  will  Ik:  shown  more 

i\i\\\    \i\  anothf-r    place,    that    th**   men    an<l   wouien 

*  I  ialK     \%orship    their    ancestors   anti   otlrr    them 

iMtious    ot    \%iiie       1     iiavt'   aUo   U-en   assure*!    bv 

m 

N#\#ral  Ainu  thai  the  liuis  wire  i»urni  U»t  vVyuyvw- 
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pose  of  sending  them  to  heaven  for  the  use  of  the 
departed  spirits ;  and  I  find  this  thought  to  be 
entirely  in  keeping  with  the  Ainu  ideas  as  to  heaven 
and  the  future  life ;  nor,  in  this  connection,  should 
what  was  said  above  be  forgotten,  viz.  that  the 
Ainu  believe  huts  to  be  invested  with  life,  and 
appointed  to  live  hereafter. 

The  instructions  said  to  have  been  given  by 
Aioina  on  this  subject  are  as  follows :  '  When  a 
person's  wife  dies,  the  husband  tnust  burn  the  hut, 
and  in  that  way  send  it  off  with  her  to  heaven. 
The  husband  may  not  marry  a  second  time,  hence 
he  will  not  require  the  house  upon  this  earth  ;  but 
he  will  want  it  In  heaven,  when  he  there  rejoins  his 
spouse,' 


Water  Ladles. 
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QHAPTER   XIV. 

Household  Furniture. 

i  <M>ktfi^  frame  -  -  An  inridcnt  with  Pcnri  —  Pot-hooks  —  Ilark 
c*aoking-|iotN  S|KX>n}»  Moustnchc-hftcrs  ('u|>s  and  other 
thing!»   -Tn-atment  of  hal)ics. 

Tiifkt:  is  not  much  furniture  in  an  Ainu  hut.  The 
centre  of  the  building  is  taken  up  with  the  hearth, 
which  is  a  long  open  space  surrounded  with  pieces 
of  wood.  In  this  space  as  many  as  three  or  four 
small  fires  can  be  kept  burning  at  one  time,  if 
nt-ccssiir)'.  Above  the  fireplace  is  suspended  from 
thr  roof  an  apparatus  or  fnime  containing  jH)t-hooks 
and  all  kinds  of  cookinj^'  paraphernalia.  This 
instmmrni  is  railed  /////</.  Above  this  necessary 
pj»ce  i»f  lurniture.  fish,  bear's  llesh  and  venison, 
when  obtainable,  are  luing  to  dry;  and  as  th(*  /unci 
?N  .1  kind  of  framework  with  a  few  bars  at  the 
li^Kioni.  wheat,  barley  or  niilh'i  are  place<l  in  ni.ils 
and  put  U|>on  it,  that  they  may  Ix-  cured  ready  for 
ihreshinj;  and  p<Hindin^  into  tlour. 

Sometimes  the  Ainu,  espeiialiy  when  ihey 
exjK-ct  visitors,  place  mats  made  of  a  hanl  kind 
«»f  reed  ujion  the  fl<M»r  ;  and  upon  these  they  spread 
yet  .mother  softer  mat  made  of  rushes  and  j^rass. 
rhes<-  are  used  instead  of  stools  and  chairs  to  sit 
u|x>n.  Hence,  to  spre.id  a  mat  for  a  jK-rson  is 
f-i|ual   to  offerinj;  him  a  chair.      1   once  got   into  a 
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dreadful  scrape,  though  quite  unintentionally, 
through  jokingly  telling  an  Ainu  that  I  would  roll 
him  in  a  mat.  On  this  occasion  I  was  packing  up 
some  of  my  things  preparatory  to  paying  a  visit 
to  another  village.  An  old  man,  who  was  very  eager 
to  assist  me,  would  insist  on  rolling  up  in  mats 
for  transportation  the  things  I  did  not  want  to  go. 
I  jokingly  said  at  last  that  unless  he  ceased  I 
would  roll  him  up  too.  The  old  man  flew  into  a 
passion  at  once,  and  I  was  quite  at  a  loss  to 
understand  why  he  should  be  so  angry.  I  have 
since  learnt  that  to  tell  an  Ainu  one  will  roll 
him  up  in  a  mat  is  equivalent  to  informing  him 
that  you  are  ready  to  bury  him.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Ainu,  when  they  die,  are  usually  rolled 
up  in  mats  and  buried  ;  they  are  not  now  placed  in 
coffins,  so  far  as  the  Yezo  Ainu  are  concerned. 

The  domestic  implements  used  by  the  Ainu  are 
not  very  numerous.  Some  of  them  are  very  simply 
made,  but  others  are  quite  nicely  carved.  The 
earthenware  cups,  dishes,  pots  and  pans  are  all 
of  Japanese  manufacture,  but  the  wooden  trays, 
spoons  and  pounding  mortars  are  home-made,  as 
are  also  their  weaving  looms.  Ainu  children  are 
not  brought  up  on  pap  administered  with  silver 
spoons,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  this  people  ever 
knew  the  art  of  making  metal.  Sometimes  pap 
made  of  millet  is  given  to  young  children  with  a 
wooden  spoon  or  with  a  piece  of  shell,  sometimes 
with  the  fingers,  and  occasionally  mothers  give  their 
offspring  food  from  their  own  mouths.  This  is  a 
favourite  method  of  making  very  young  children 
take   medicine.      By  this    means   even    babies   are 
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m.i<)c  tu  swallow  noxious  physic  before  they 
know  what  has  taken  place.  It  is  certainly  not  n 
ck-anlv  habit,  but  it  is  very  effectual,  and  quickly 
d..ne.' 

When  out  far  away  in  the  mountains  hunting 
I  was  astonished  to  fnid  that  the  Ainu,  should  they 
h.i|i|M:n  to  have  no  iron  \x>i  in  which  to  cook 
their    fixKl.    make    s;iucf|>ans    out    of  cherry    bark. 


1  i-..  .lU.vi-  is  .111  illiistr.ili'-n  '■!  .>ii-  n<.«  in  my  |»'-. 
-.■~-i-.ri      ."Mich  pois  ,irr  llllr.!  whh  w.iicr.  i'.j^i|inr 

Aiir-.  the  flesh  or  v<:^<t.it.lc-.  to  !«■  OH.ked.  and  ih<  i' 
.n^  i>v»r  .1  stow  fire,  wlnri-  it  is  lift  to  Niniinr 
^••■nl'\  till  lit  for  i-aliii;^.  It  w.is  .i  surprisf  lo  iiv  l 
:."•'.  th.tt  thi-  l.rk  diii  not  Imrn  .iw.i\ .  but  I  an 
.i»-.n-d  that  with  » .ire  siu  h  i^.t-^  will  last  thnt 
!i:ii»s      Thus  do  wf  -^i-t  .ui-itlitT  most  likrly  cx.inipN 
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of  what  the  Ainu,  among  some  other  races,  did, 
before  the  Iron  age. 

The  spoons  used  for  cooking  purposes  are  of 
various  shapes,  and  two  of  the  most  common 
patterns  are  shown  in  the  illustration.  That 
marked   i   is   used  for   stirring   millet   cakes   when 

1  they  are  being  cooked  for  a 
■     ,..  ^        feast ;     that    marked     2    is 

^ ^  used  for    ladling  out   millet 

or  rice  or  stew  from  the  pot. 

2  There  are  spoons  of  other 

patterns  and  sizes,  but  they 

call  for  no  special  remark.  The  ornamentation  is 
mere  matter  of  taste,  and  is  devised  according  to 
the  carver  s  own  fancy. 

The  engravings  on  the  next  page  represent 
moustache-lifters.  They  are  of  course  used  only 
by  the  men.  The  moustache  lifter  is  a  curious 
instrument,  and  is  only  called  into  use  when 
drinking.  Its  purpose  is  twofold.  The  men 
invariably  use  it  when  they  are  at  worship,  for 
with  the  end  of  it  they  offer  drops  of  wine  to  the 
gods  to  whom  they  pray.  Further,  they  are  used 
to  keep  the  moustache  out  of  the  cup  whilst 
drinking.  It  is  considered  to  be  very  unseemly 
and  impolite  to  allow  one's  moustache  to  go  into 
the  wine  as  it  is  being  drunk.  It  is  disrespectful 
to  the  persons  present,  and  is  thought  to  be  dis- 
honouring to  the  deities. 

At  drinking  ceremonies — that  is  to  say,  at  a 
funeral  or  house-warming  feast — the  Ainu  use  what 
they  call  a  kike-ush-baslmi,  *  a  moustache-lifter 
having  shavings  attached  to  it'     They  are  made 
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•  •f  uilliiw.  All  these  instruments,  however,  do  not 
ha\  V  sha\  inj^s  attached  to  them,  for  those  men  who 
pridf    tht-msclvcs   on    their   huntinj^   abilities    have 


(T^^ 

'^^^_^>^ii^i_ 


A    C'liMMoN    MorSTAl  HK-LlFTKR. 


•  •  •^ 
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li»-ar>»  and  other  animals  carved  u|)on  them,  while 
s#imr  are  deconited  with  imitations  of  the  sun. 
m»-»n,  and  other  objects.  They  are  very  proud  of 
th<N<r,  and  set  jjreat  store  by  them. 

Thf    niortar    and    |>estir    arc    also    in    common 

:-•    in  an  Ainu  hut.     Thcs<-  instruments  are  home- 
:nii<*.  and  <ach  roiisisis  of  a  solid   piece  of  wood. 

I  r.'    rntiriar  is   used  f<»r 
:    p  ^hlu'4  "tut  \ih<*atand 

v  II'i  .il-^i*  for  lx:aiin^ 
m:!!et  int<»  tlour  and 
:.,i-!'  This  paste  is 
:  i'*r  makin;^  cakes 
l\i*'    s|H:ci.d    f<asls. 

I  :  •■    pestle   is   h<*ld   by 
:'•     middle,   so   that    it 
v.t-  r»*ally  two  ends. 
N«\i  to  implements 

.^  A  In  the  pn-|>iinition 

"f  I'K^i.  the  weaving  l«K>ni  is  a  most  important 
articUr.      It  is  a  simple  affair.  ii»nsistinj;  of  six  |>,irts. 


«.«  • 


•    ^ 


.\i\t     l*>si  I  I     wi-   M«»k  1  \K. 
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The  illustrations   show   what  they  are.     No.   i    is 
called  a  kamakap ;  it  very  much  resembles  a  ship's 


Parts  of  a  Loom. 
log-winder.     It   is   used   to  keep   the  warp  thread 
separated.     No.  2  is  called  an  osa ;  it  is  something 
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like  a  comh,  and  is  used  to  keep  the  warp 
Niraijjhi.  No.  3  is  useil  for  carryinj^  the  thread 
f>f  the   w<M>f  from   one   side   of  the   cloth    to   the 

•  »ihcr.  lieiwecn  the  threads  of  the  warp;  it  is  called 
ttAuHia-Mi'/.  Nf).  4  is  called  a  pcka-o-nit^  and  is 
UN<tl  for  the  pur|X)se  of  chanj^ing  the  warp  threads. 
No.  5  is  called  aitush'hcra  ;  it  is  used  to  knock 
ih«-  wi)of  close  home.  No.  6  is  merely  a  small 
pi(*ce  of  W(mk1  used  as  a  be<;innin]^  or  foundation 
tiir  the  doth.  It  will  l>e  easily  understood  that  this 
\fr\  primitive  mode  of  weaving  is  most  tedious, 
and  therefore  requires  a  great  amount  of  patience. 
It  t-ik«s  a  very  long  time  to  weave  a  yanl  of  cloth 
viiih  suih  a  machine.  Iltiwever.  the  Ainu  do  not 
iinderNt.ind  the  value  of  time,  so  that  does  not 
mailer 

(.'.in<lI»Niii  ks  and   lamps  are  not  very  elal>orale 

it?  lirN.       I  hcv    consist    nurelv  <»f  a    i)i(!re    of   slick 

•  «  I 

:    :      it    »»ii«-    end.      This    stick     is    siuik    into    the 

•  •  .i-iii  .ind  .1  |»itc<*  of  liiiht<(l  hinh  l»ark  fixetl  in 
r*  •     Njnii   I  lul.      This   kind  of  bark   Inirns  very  well 

'r««i.  hut  tlif  light  it  gives  is  of  a  very  glarini^ 
k:::.  onr  cannot  see  to  do  much  l»v  it.  and  it 
^::v/k*">  I'-rrililv. 

I  \xv  usfil  to  be  prcKlucrd  b\  rubbinj^  v«'r\  dry 
:■:•  ces  i»t  the  roots  of  elm  tnes  iMgctht-r.  .is  was 
-;  "Wii  at  the  end  of  Chapter  1\  .  Iriclion  is  saiil 
b\  th«-  jKroplf  tu  work  <juicker  upon  this  kind  of 
■•%-i^l  than  ujKm  any  other.  Ihit  as  soon  as  the 
\;nu  came  into  closer  contact  with  the  j.ipancse 
\\\9'\  liou){hl  .md  used  flints  and  steels.  These  uen- 
%%<irked  so  that  th<:  sparks  fell  ujH»n  touch\v(KHl  or 
tinder.    whi<  h   takes    fire    easily  and    cpiickly    when 
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dry.      Now,   however,   matches  of  Japanese  make 
are  in  daily  use. 

The  people  like  to  carry  their  loads  of  fish  or 
wood    or  whatever   it   may  be,   upon  their  backs. 

They  prefer  to  have  their 
hands  free,  and  use  their  heads 
to  help  carry  their  bundles. 
The  person  about  to  walk  off 
with  a  bundle  ties  what  is 
called  a  tara  or  chi-ashke-tara 
round  the  bundle,  throws  it  on 
the  back,  and  places  the  head- 
piece of  the  tara  over  the 
forehead.  There  is  not  so 
much  work  for  the  head  to  do 
as  one  would  perhaps  expect, 
for  the  main  part  of  the  weight 
of  the  load  lies  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  back. 

Smoking  tobacco  is  not  a 
real  Ainu  custom,  any  more  than  tobacco  itself  is 
indigenous  to  Yezo.  Smoking  was  probably  learned 
from  the  Japanese.  Certainly  many  of  the  pipes  used 
are  of  Japanese  origin,  though  some  appear  to  have 
come  from  Manchuria.  The  old  women  smoke  as  well 
as  the  men,  though  the  younger  do  not.  The  tobacco 
box  and  pipe-holder  shown  in  the  engraving  are  said 
to  be  very  old.  They  are  made  of  walnut  wood.  The 
box  itself  has  some  small  pieces  of  deer  bone  inlaid, 
and  the  pipe-holder  is  prettily  carved.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  get  hold  of  so  good  a  set,  for  the  Ainu 
prize  them  very  highly,  and  sometimes  have  them 
buried  with  their  owners,  although  they  are  smashed 
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lots  before  being  ihrown  into  the  gn 
piccr  of  wire  which  in  attached  to  I 

)ipe-holder  is  used  for  clemiin^'  out  the  dow* 

jifx.  and  the  round  hole  at  the 

Kn  is  Ut  put  the  pipe  through 

I  finished  with. 

^inu  women  are  very  ff>nd   of 

'  diildrcn.      Ilm    the 
litttc    mites,    when 

R   a    month    old,   arc 

I  left  quite  ;tlonc  sus- 

led  fmm  the  roof 

their    cradle<i. 

cnhdess  this  is 
bom    want    of 

Bg.  for  the  Ainu 

ten  dcj  Kivc  ih.-ir 

Iren  :  but  to  let 

ild  He  in  its  cradle  and  cry  is  not  only  thought 

e  good  for  its  lungs,  but  Is  a  (art  of  its  educa- 
tion. '  Babies,'  say 
they.  '  arc  like  talka- 
tive men  ami  women, 
they  must  have  their 
say.'  So  the  best  way 
to  keep  a  child  quiet 
is  to  let  it  cry  as 
much  as  it  will.  It 
soon  learns  to  grow 
tired  of  howling. 
Such,  at  any  rate,  is 
the  Ainu  feminine 
Ax  AiNL-  Citvwt.  belief. 
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The  cradle  is  made  of  wood,  and  is  generally 
suspended  from  a  beam  in  the  hut  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  hang  in  a  warm  place  by  the  fireside.  It  is 
about  two  feet  and  a  half  or  three  feet  in  length, 
and  twenty  inches  or  so  wide. 

Now  although  the  women  undoubtedly  have  a 
great  affection  for  their  offspring,  yet  some  of  them 
have  a  curious  way  of  treating  their  babies,  which 
appears  to  me  to  be  somewhat  cruel.     They  cut  the 


Mortar  for  Mashing  Salmon  Eggs  and  Knife-sheath. 


fat  part  of  the  legs  of  both  males  and  females  at  the 
joint  near  the  pelvis,  and  then  bind  the  wound  up 
with  the  leather-like  layers  of  the  fungus  mycelium, 
found  between  the  bark  and  wood  of  dead  oak,  elm, 
or  ash  trees. 

I  have  sometimes  wondered  whether  or  no  this 
custom  may  not  be  a  remnant  of  a  ceremony 
resembling  circumcision  ;  but  there  appear  to  be  no 
certain  grounds  for  concluding  it  to  be  so.  The 
cutting  is  said  to  be  done,  first,  to  keep  the  child 
from  chafing  by  rubbing  when  it  moves  its  legs,  and 
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f  then  to  keep  the  youngster  from  kicking  about  too 
much,  and  so  inconveniencing  its  mother  when  being 
nursed.  The  fungus  has  nothing  of  totemism  in  it,  ^y 
suf  far  as  I  can  disa>ver,  and  is  said  to  be  placed 
o\*er  the  wound  simply  to  heal  it ;  but  the  chief 
nrasons  why  I  think  the  idoii  of  circumcision  is 
atM:nt  are  because,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  |)erformed 
by  the  women  alone,  and  without  prayer,  the  men 
taking  no  {Kirt  in  it,  and  secondly,  because  there  is  no 
cen.-mony  whatever  attached  to  it. 


MJ 
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QHAPTER  XV. 

Clothing* 

The  Attush — Fancy  needlework — A  man's  coat — Leggings,  head 
dress  and  apron — Winter  clothing — Bark  shoes. 

The  chief  article  of  dress  worn  by  the  Ainu  is  a 
long  garment,  which  they  call  Attush.  This  word 
really  means  simply  *  elm  fibre  *  or  *  elm  thread,' 
and,  as  the  words  indicate,  the  dresses  are  made 
from  the  inner  bark  of  elm  trees.  Such  garments 
are  very  brittle  when  dry,  but  when  wet  they  are 
exceedingly  strong.  Elm  bark  is  peeled  off  the 
trees  in  the  early  spring  or  autumn,  just  when  the 
sap  commences  to  flow  upwards,  or  when  it  has 
finished  doing  so.  When  sufficient  bark  has  been 
taken,  it  is  carried  home  and  put  into  warm  stagnant 
water  to  soak.  It  remains  here  for  about  ten  days  till 
it  has  become  soft,  then  when  it  has  been  sufficiently 
soaked  it  is  taken  out  of  the  water,  the  layers  of 
bark  separated,  dried  in  the  sun,  and  the  fibres 
divided  into  threads  and  wound  up  into  balls  for 
future  use.  Sewing  thread  is  sometimes  made  in 
the  same  way,  only  it  is  chewed  till  it  becomes 
round  and  solid.  Sometimes,  however,  thread  is 
made  by  chewing  the  green  fibre  as  soon  as  taken 
from  the  trees.  When  all  the  threads  have  been 
prepared,  the  women  sit  down  and  proceed  with 
their  weaving.     These   garments   are   very    rough 
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;.i.-f  .1.  ri-mimlin;,'  »»ii<-  i»f  sackcloth,  ami  arc  of  a 
-;y  liruwii  iMlour.  It  is  thiTct'un-  im  wonder  thai 
■-•  Ainu  wh"  ran  alYurJ  it  iTL-fcr  to  wear  the 
:;■  r  l.tpaii'M-  ,  Imhin;;. 

Iii.t  tli<-  cloth  iiia<lc  of  rlin  liark  in  its  natural 

■,  i:|iii!i    is  not   VI  ilark   a  colour  as  somu  of  the 

•  ■■■■..'.■■  -1.  ;ii  t'l  pnt'iT.      In  onlcr  ihcrcfurc  to  make 

■  .rl,'-r-  ;iii-\  'lyi'  it.      This  i--  iloiii-  liy  tirst  stiri-|iin}i 


I  :■  I  ■•  . -■.  lii.ii  iii.iili-  l;-"iii  til.  I'.iri^  ■  ■!  n.ik  ..r 
/.'  t'.  I    ar;l  l!:(:i  [■•■;v,i  i-.:'  .,  :i   in   in.i-'-iiy 

■  •     '  ■     ■    T'.t!  I..r  .1  w  '-k  'T  -'.       Ills  11. ni.  ih. 

.      t..     A      r.-!.i:.:,       l.;.,.k      .■,.:..:,.      ,,Tll      liv        «I..M. 

:   .:  ,.  ...:;..!      ■';;;,/■.  ■  ih.-  i.:.l.  k    .:i;.;.-. 

I:.-  «..:-<-n  i.i-v'  |ir?.'-  :■  1  iiii-\  ii- ■  ;''*\  i.i  k.  .i, 
-■  -  ,r>-  ^-  o.i  r-..  .sr\iiv.-^  -ti...iM  ,1,..  .\n-\  ..n-  \<  r\ 

•  '  ■:!  {'ri'  ;r  .irM-  ^'  iii-  lit  ■  ■■!  iioth  p.ilti  rii  .mil 
:         i:,   -    .■-;>■....!.:>     i.    .!..n.      »ilh      |.,i..>ii.-,.- 
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stuffs  and  coloured  threads  and  cottons,  generally 
upon  a  groundwork  of  their  own  elm-bark  cloth. 
One  of  these  dresses,  in  the  writer's  possession,  took 
up  all  the  spare  time  of  a  woman  during  a  whole 
year   to    make.       The    work    of    different    villages 


Ainu  Chief's  Coat  (Back), 

presents  different  patterns  ;  those  of  one  village  are 
not  necessarily  the  same  as  those  of  another.  In 
fact,  when  an  Ainu  of  one  district  goes  Into  another 
clothed  in  an  embroidered  dress,  the  people  he 
meets  can  with  almost  certainty  tell  whence  he 
comes,  from  the  pattern  of  his  coat. 


Patterns  of  Clothing. 

There  are  patterns  recognised  as  suitable  for 
men,  and  others  especially  for  women.  No  man 
would  think  of  wearing  a  coat  with  patterns  on  it 
which  are  rt-cognisttd  ;is  belonging  to  women,  any 
more  than  an   Kiiropcan  would  think  of  putting  on 


\iM     Mw-  C.'M      t . 


(*.ttiio.ns  :  norwiiulti  it  wnm.ui  iml  <>ii  .1  i".u  iImi 
h.i-  [.attrrns  .i|i|>r<>|iri.ii(<l  by  tin-  m'-ii,  any  [nun- 
than  an  Mii>^lish  Lidy  woiiltl  think  •'{  doiiiiiiiL;  .1 
man's  io;it  an<I  troustTs.  Tin-  W')nu'ii"s  i^.inncnts 
■iff  ni»t  so  hi^hlv  dfi<>r,tt«'l  a-%  tlio-r  <»r"  ili<'  im-n, 
lh"Ugh  with  us  this  is  r/<.    :</'ii.     'Ihv  viWvs  \aVv 
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pride  in  dressing  up  their  husb;inds,  especially  on 
the  occasion  of  a  bear  feast  ;  but  they  themselves 
prefer  a  good  show  of  beads,  ear-rings,  finger-rings, 
necklaces  and  bracelets,  set  off  with  a  tastefully- 
tattooed  mouth. 


Dkess  (Rack). 

The  men,  on  the  other  hand,  take  great  pride  in 
their  wives'  needlework,  and  they  are  exceedingly 
particular  about  having  the  corners  of  their  orna- 
mental patterns  properly  turned,  If  a  curve  is  not 
quite  so  well  turned  as  a  man  thinks  it  should  be.  or 
a  line  not  quite  straight,  he  will  storm  away  finely. 


rifa 


Head-shaving. 


and  sometimes  make  his  wife  unpick  her  work  and 
do  it  all  over  aj^ain. 

All  the  grown-up  i)eople  wear 
*zr>  head-dresses  to  keep  the  hair  back 

^>5ix3:^\        and  heiid  warm,  ;is  well  as  leggings 
y^'^^^'P^    I       and  aprons  of  the  pattern  shown 


in  the  following  illustration.  It 
used  to  \ye  the  custom  also,  and 
is  still    so    in    some    places,   for  a 


1    l**«.i\f*S. 


(,*HiPAXt*r,  t)R  Woman's  HKAi>-i»kK.ss. 


Wi»man  u|>on  the  loss  of  her  husband  either  to  have 
the  hair  plucked  out  or  her  head  clean  shaven. 
\«»l  only  was  she  supfxised  to  nniaiii  indoors  as 
:v.  .  \\  as  [>«>ssible.  and  keep  herscH  eniirrlv  by  hcrsclt 


:..'.  h«T  hiiir  once  ni<>re  j^nw 
loM '.  but  as  soon  as  it  ''ot  aiu 
'••n 'ih  she  was  obli'jed  lo  have 
••  s:..ive<l  off  aj^ain.  I'his  was 
v»  ^how  h«r  ''Hat  loss  and  sor- 
r«w  Ihis  sha\in^  of  ibe  hf-.id 
.^t  have  Urn  .1  |».iiiihil  i^rore^s 
'"-t'-n-  the  Ainu  j^ot  |a|».ifi(  ^e 
'.i."r>.  and  when  ihe\  used 
•*.ih«T  flints  or  sharp  shells  for 
:  .♦  pur|H»sc.  As  soon  .is  .i 
^o:nan  has  her  head  shaved 
^\i*'  puiN  on  a  widow  s  l>onnet. 
\4h1ch  she  is  obiij^fd  (o  wtar 
aiirin;^  the  whole  |M-riod  ot   her 
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widowhood.  These  bonnets  are  now  generally 
made  of  thick  Japanese  cloth,  and  have  a  hole  left 
in  the  hinder  part  of  the  crown  for  ventilation.  I 
have  also  some- 
times met  widow- 
ers wearing  these 
hoods. 

For  winter 
wear  the  women 
sew  dog,  bear,  deer, 
wolf,  or  fox  skins 
upon  the  back  of 
their  aiiush  or  elm- 
fibre  garments,  and 
wear  skin  shoes 
made  of  deer  or 
salmon  skins.  Both  men  and  women  wear  gloves 
on  the  back  of  their  hands.  Formerly  they  used 
also  to  wear  skin  trousers  ;  but  as  skins  are  now 
somewhat  scarce,  these  articles  of  dre.ss  are  dis- 
pensed with.  The  women,  both  in  summer  and 
winter,  wear  leggings  made  of  grass  or  rushes,  and 
both  men  and  women  sleep  with  their  heads  wrapped 
up  in  a  cloth  or  head-dress. 


J  Coat. 


d^ 


Skin  Shoes. 


c 


A  Snow-shoe, 


I    suppose    one    would    not    be    far    wrong     in 

placing  snow-shoes  under  the  heading  of  clothing, 

for  they  are  part  of  the  walking  outfit     The  first 

illustration  shows  the  form  of  a  pair  formerly  in 
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YhJj}  Snow  Shoes. 


About  Winter  Clothing. 

the  Hakodate  Museum,  but  which  really  came  from 
the  island  of  Saghalien.  The  shoe  consists  of  a 
single  piece  of  wood  neatly  covered  over  with 
sciilskin.  The  dimen- 
sions are  five  feet  seven 
inches  lonj^,  by  seven- 
and-a-half  inches  wide. 
They  are  fastened  to  the 
fe?et  by  means  of  a  skin  thong.  The  second  illustra- 
tion shows  the  kind  used  in  Yezo.  They  are  made 
<»f  vine,  but  being  so  short  it  is  difficult  to  walk  any 
disttnce  in  them,  for  they  sink  far  into  the  snow. 
Indeed,  they  can  only  be  worn  with  any  degree  of 
comfort  from  Janu;iry  to  March,  while  the  snow  is 
h«ird. 

DurinjLj  the  summer  months  the  people  usually 
j^o  barefoot  :  but  should  it  be  necessary  to  cover 
I  heir  feret.  a^  for  a  long  journey,  for  example,  they 
rnak«-  >wirulaU  of  Uirk  -  the  bark  of  the  vine  l>ein<^ 
:aken  i»v  preference. 
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QHAPTER  XVI. 

Treasures  and  Ornaments. 

Ainu  treasures  and  ornaments— Swords — Ikoro — Women's  fond- 
ness for  ornaments — Finger-rings — Ear-rings — Ear-rings  pro- 
bably totems — Crown-wearing  a  survival  of  totemism. 

The  treasures  and  ornaments  of  well-to-do  Ainu 
consist  not  in  such  things  as  gold,  silver,  or 
precious  stones,  but  in  Japanese  lacquer-ware 
vessels  and  old  swords.  The  former  are  called 
shinioko — that  is,  *  things  of  beauty  * — and  the  latter 
iombe — that  is,  '  shining  things,'  and  also  *  ikoro ' — 
that  is,  'possessions.'  The  shintoko  used  to  be  paid 
to  the  people,  well  filled  with  rice  or  wine,  in  return 
for  the  skins  of  animals  or  fish,  and  were  sometimes 
bestowed  upon  the  chiefs  as  a  mark  of  distinction. 
They  are  nearly  all  of  Japanese  manufacture,  but 
some  evidently  came  from  Corea.  The  tombe  and 
ikoro  are  spears  and  ancient  swords  and  such-like 
heirlooms,  which,  however,  are  now  bladeless  (for  it 
is  said  that  the  Ainu  were  not  allowed  by  the 
ancient  Japanese  to  have  any  blades  to  their 
swords).  They  also  prize  pieces  of  wood  made  in 
the  shape  of  their  old  swords  and  daggers.  These 
bladeless  swords  are  usually  stowed  away  in  long 
boxes  and  placed  upon  the  beams  of  the  huts,  and 
are  not  shown  to  strangers.  They  also  set  a 
hig^h  value  upon  old  bows  and  arrows  and  tobacco 


Ornaments. 

loxts,  while  the  smaller  wooden  instruments  are 
iitt-t)  f(ir  (teconitin);  the  heads  of  bears  after  they 
have  Ifeen  sacrificed. 

Vhv  women  are  very  childish  in  their  fondness 
f>>r    toy-like    ornaments,    and    some   of    the    war)' 


Ujam-st-  {Mfllars  have  Iiecn  known  to  t.ikc  a<lvaii- 
ta^;'-  of  this  weakness,  and  make  lariji'  profits  out  nt 

t  I-«r  instance,  thr  rar-rinj^s  mad<-  of  whitr  rncl.il, 
!'';t  i-illcd  silver  ami  worth  .iliout  M\|>cn<c  in  llako 
■  i.if.  I  havr  M-rn  sold  to  ih«-  Ainu  women  for  the 
value  of  six  shillings:    ,uid   riiij^s  which  st-U    .«.    a 
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shilling  in  Hakodate  sold  in  Piratori  for  twelve 
shillings. 

If  those  who  bought  had  not  the  money  required 
for  the  purchase  ready  to  hand,  the  pedlars  did  not 
mind,  though  they  haggled  a  great  deal  about  it. 
Finally,  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  buyer,  I  have 
seen  them  condescend  to  take  skins  or  fish  in  pay- 
ment. In  this  way  two  or  three  fox  skins  or  a 
deer's  skin  have  gone  for  a  pair  of  metal  ear-rings. 

Resides  ear-rings,  the  women  are  extremely  fond 
of  glass  beads.  Some  of  these  are  of  Japanese 
make,  others  appear  to  have  come  from  China. 
The  people  believe  that  the  ancients  got  them  from 
the  Rushikai — that  is,  Russians  and  Manchurians. 
Beads  which  cost  a  penny  or  two  in  Hakodate  were 
sold  to  the  Ainu  for  three  shillings. 

Finger-rings — some  made  of  brass  and  called 
gold,  others  made  of  white  metal  and  called  silver — 
were  also  eagerly  acquired,  and  many  a  pedlar  has 
made  a  good  harvest  out  of  such  gimcrack  trumpery. 
The  necklaces  of  the  Ainu  women  and  children  are 
generally  home-made.  This  consists  of  a  collar  of 
leather  or  Japanese  cloth,  upon  which  melted  white 
metal  is  fixed  into  shape  something  like  a  flower. 
They  are  sometimes  made  of  lead.  The  women  of 
Saghalien  wear  belts  of  the  same  shape,  but  orna- 
mented with  large  rings  and  Chinese  cash  instead 
of  lead. 

The  women  are  also  very  fond  of  fastening  their 
clothes  together  by  means  of  any  shells  which  strike 
their  fancy  as  being  pretty  ;  but  if  they  can  get  hold  of 
an  old  sword-guard,  they  place  it  in  the  fire  to  make  it 
Jook  like  bronze,  and  then  their  happiness  is  complete. 
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Both  men  and  women  wear  ear-rings,  although 
those  worn  by  the  men  are  as  a  rule  nothing  more 
than  pieces  of  red  material.  This  fact  reminds  me 
of  a  circumstance  of  a  somewhat  peculiar  nature 
which  happened  a  few  years  ago.  I  had  one 
evening  been  speaking  about  the  brotherhood  of 
man,  whatever  the  country,  race,  colour,  language, 
or  civilisation  might  be.  The  address  was  well 
received,  and  appeared  to  have  made  some  impres- 
sion on  the  listeners,  and  upon  finishing  my  remarks 
I  was  politely  invited  to  have  my  ears  bored,  that 
my  brotherhood  with  the  Ainu  race  might  thereby 
be  sealed.  Much  of  what  good  feeling  may  have 
been  stirred  up  by  my  address  was  reduced,  1 
fear,  to  a  nullity  because  I  refused  to  have  my 
ears  bored  and  a  piece  of  red  cloth  stuck  through. 
Of  course  it  would  have  made  matters  far  worse 
had  I  attempted  to  explain  to  them  that  I  desired 
to  raise  them  to  the  Christian  level  in  their  ideas 
regarding  these  things ;  for  they  might  possibly 
have  thought  I  was  looking  down  upon  them  on 
account  of  this  custom  of  ear-boring,  and  it  always 
behoves  us  in  such  cases  to  be  careful  about  causing 
any  unnecessary  offence. 

I  have  been  informed  by  several  old  men  that 
their  ancestors  always  wore  a  piece  of  actinidia 
or  grape-vine  through  their  ears  in  the  most 
ancient  times,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  in 
this  we  have  an  evident  case  of  the  survival  of 
tree  totemism.  The  lore  supplied  me  about  these 
vines  is  as  follows  : — 

*  The  actinidia  and  grape-vines  have  their  origin 
jn  Paradise.      Now,  all  the  trees  of  Paradise  are  of 
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\'incs  sent  from   Paradise. 

'iIv<T.  (^ftlti.  ami  lironzc.  Afl<T  Cnx.!  had  cr<;ated 
ih'-  unrKl  [  Ic  sciii  Aioitiit  down  to  iiis]}ect  it. 
I  :*>ii  arrival  lie  diMi>vL-rcd  that  there  wure  no 
.trt::ii<!i:i  aii<l  ^ra|)i--\ iiirs  ;;niwiii^  out  of  the  earth, 
!!■  thi-rrlon- n-turiU'il  t'l   i'aradisc  and  fi-tched  one 


I  .,i  ..n<-^..:.i  .,.[:ni.;:,.  ,iM,l  on.     iT-.il-.'  -1  ,;. 
ih.     -r..]-  \\u-     «...    .innl.in^    ..j.  ,,   Lror, 


Ih:,  il    ii.i;.;.ii-    ih.il    ih- 
.,r>-  :■,'■«  uj-.ti  th<-  ■  ..nil 
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As  they  thus  had  their  origin  in  Paradise,  the 

Ainu,  when  they  are  sick,  take  the  stem  of  any  one 

of  them,  and,  having  made  it  into  an  inao,  worship 

it,  saying  :    '  O  thou  divine  vine,    I  now  call  upon 

thee  in  prayer.     This  man  is  very  ill  and  near  to 

death's  door  ;  make  haste,  1  beseech  thee,  and  save 

him.      O  thou  divine  vine, 

thou  didst  have  thy  origin 

in  Paradise,  and  didst  come 

down  thence  to  this  earth. 

Thou  art  therefore  the  one 

who  ought  to  help  this  man. 

In  Paradise  the  soil  is  metal. 

and  all  things  which    grow 

out  of  it  are  endowed  with 

strength  and  life.     Hesidts. 

if     thou     art      made      into 

Ckown  wui)  Fo>:   Tutkm.     medicine    and    drunk,    thou 

oughtest  to  work  cures,  for 

this  is  thy  duty.      Do  thou,  therefore,  make  haste 

and  heal  this  man.'     After  having  said  this  prayer. 

the    worshipper    salutes  the  inao,   cuts    some  of  it 

into  small   chips,  steeps  it  in  very  hot  water,  and 

then  hands  il  to  the  sick  person  to  drink. 

Here,  then,  do  we  find  a  clear  case  of  tree 
worship  or  totemism  connected  with  the  vine  ;  and 
this  is  a  matter  which  is  of  special  interest,  when 
remembered  in  connection  with  wearing  ear-rings 
made  of  this  kind  of  wood. 

Now,  if  totemism  may  be  discovered  in  the  fact 
of  wearing  ear-rings,  it  may  much  more  surely  be 
found  ill  the  use  of  Ainu  crowns. 

Tlial  the   Ainu  wear  crowns  upon  their  heads 
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when  indulging  in  their  feasts  and  solemn  ceremonies 
has  already  been  mentioned,  and  it  is  a  fact  so  well 
known  that  all  writers  have  remarked  upon  it  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Indeed,  no  traveller  appears  to 
think  that  he  has  done  the  Ainu  unless  he  photos  or 
sketches  old  Penri  ornamented  with  his  crown. 
But  it  is  a  very  great  mistake  to  imagine  that  these 
ornaments  imply  anything  regal,  for  all,  even  quite 
young  lads,  sometimes  don  them.  They  are,  I  am 
informed,  simply  used  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  hair  out  of  the  eyes  and  the  eating  and  drinking 
utensils.  They  are  called  by  three  special  names  : 
the  first  is  sapa-umbe,  i  e,  *  the  thing  for  the 
head ' ;  then,  uiao-rv,  ix,  *  strips  of  the  fetich  '  ; 
and  lastly,  ekashpa'tinibe,  i,e.  '  things  for  the  heads 
of  the  ancients.'  The  article  worn  by  the  women  is 
called  chipanupy  i,e,  *  the  head  tier/  and  was 
mentioned  in  the  chapter  on  clothing. 

The  folk-lore  concerning  them  is  as  follows : — 
'  In  ancient  times  when  the  people  made  their 
feasts,  neither  the  men  nor  women  tied  up  the  hair 
of  their  heads.  The  consequence  was  that  the  hair 
was  constantly  falling  over  the  eyes  and  into  the 
drinking  cups.  Then  the  men  said  :  *'  This  is 
not  good.  It  is  very  unseemly  for  the  hair  to  be 
allowed  to  fall  thus  into  the  food  and  drink.  Let 
us  encircle  our  heads  with  inao-ru,  i.e,  *  strips  of  the 
fetich  '  ;  they  will  keep  the  hair  back."  And  so  a 
council  was  held,  in  which  it  was  decided  that  the 
men  should  wear  crowns  and  the  women  tie  up 
their  hair  with  a  piece  of  cloth.' 

No  doubt  such  an  account  is  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  Ainu  of  the  present  day  ;  but  I  cannot  say  that 
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Totem  Signs. 


I  am  alu>}rcther  in  love  with  the  explanation.  It  is 
mv  hrm  conviction   that   in  so  far  as  the  men  are 

m 

c«*ncemeil  the  crowns  are  just  totemistic  signs.  If 
not.  why,  it  may  well  be  asked,  should  they  have 
the  heads  of  animals  and  birds  carved  upon  them, 
or  the  bills  of  the  very  birds  themselves  fixed  to 
ihem  ?  The  Ainu  s;iy  that  those  of  their  race  are 
the  most  [)roud  and  haughty  who  have  their  brows 
i  ornamented  with  crowns  decorated  with  the  heads 
of  Ijcars,  while  those  who  prefer  the  bills  of  birds 
•tre  of  a  quieter  disposition.  if  this  is  taken  in 
ci»nnectiun  with  the  undoubted  fact  that  some  of  the 
{leople  imagine  themselves  to  be  descended  from 
Ix-ars.  and  others  from  birds,  and  that  they  actually 
wi»r>hip  ver\'  many  kinds  of  birds  and  animals,  I 
think    we    have    no   alternative    but    to   call    them 


i'»t'tnistic  Ni^^ns. 


"^ » 


In  a«ldili«in  lo  the  heads  of  brars,  1  havr  seen 
:nc  «  row  UN  ornaniriUcd  wiih  the  representations 
•r  ha\%ks.  «»wU.  foxes  and  woUrs.  1  he  insid«-  «»r 
t>;indation  of  the  rrowns  consists  ot  .i  plaited  or 
f*r.iide«i  fr.uiiework  of  bark,  and  to  the  lower  ed^es 
'*i  this  six  piei es  of  cloth  ar<*  suspended,  ihrrc-  on 
•  at  f:  sulr.  Lon*'  twisted  sh.i\  in*'s  of  willow  .ire 
i»"u:i'i  nnuid  the  framework,  th«-  fiids  i»«  ing  allt)W<«| 
t"  pr'.trude  In-hiiul,  so  as  to  l«M»k  soniri'hin;^  like  a 
!  ;fi  "f  curls  or  a  sht»rt  tail.  Sunir  of  th<-  Im'.us 
•-.••ails  ,iTv  alsi»  decoratetl  with  a  hunters  (|iiiver 
'.ir\ed  U-neath  lh<*  louer  j.iw.  and  others,  it  is 
curious  to  obs<"rv<*.  are  furnished  with  lon;^  l>eards. 
<  >n  first  remarking  these  last.  I  was  lonilily 
rt:fn:n«led  of  ih«'  Inwards  to  Im-  seen  attaih<-d  l«»  th<- 
{••■••pif     repres<Mited     on     the    t»ld    Habylonian    anil 
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Assyrian  sculptures,  but  a  closer  inspection  shows 
that  they  bear  a  greater  resemblance  to  the  ancient 
Egyptian  *  beard  cases/  as  a  comparison  with  the 
beard  of  Memnon  in  the  British  Museum  will  show. 

Although  these  crowns  may  at  present  be 
nothing  more  than  totemistic  signs,  yet  one  may 
well  ask  what  it  is  that  lies  at  the  back  of  totemism 
itself,  which  caused  particular  birds  and  animals  to 
be  chosen  as  totems  rather  than  others.  That  the 
people  originally  held  themselves  to  have  been 
descended  from  the  lower  orders  in  creation  would 
appear,  on  due  consideration,  to  be  quite  beyond 
belief.  Let  us  therefore  examine  the  matter  a  little 
further. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  ancient  times  the 
beard  was  considered  by  many  nations  to  be  a  sign 
of  strength  and  manhood.  Among  the  Persians 
and  Arabs,  and  other  nations,  the  removal  of  the 
beard  was  regarded  as  a  great  punishment  and 
degradation.  The  case  of  David*s  ambassadors, 
recorded  in  2  Samuel,  chap,  x,  illustrates  the  same 
feeling  among  the  Jews.  The  Ainu  also,  as  has 
already  been  mentioned  elsewhere,  have  a  great 
affection  for  their  beards.  They  regard  them  as  a 
sign  of  manhood  and  strength,  and  consider  them 
as  especially  handsome.  They  look  upon  them 
indeed  as  a  great  and  highly  prized  treasure. 

Now  when  we  consider  that  the  Ainu  regard 
the  bear  as  '  the  king  of  the  forest,'  that  he  is  the 
greatest  and  most  powerful  animal  in  Ainu-land, 
and  that  he  is  worshipped  by  the  people,  we  see  at 
once  the  appropriateness  of  carving  bears'  heads 
with  human  beards,  and  placing  them  as  ornaments 
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ujxm  ihcir  festive  and  saccrdntal  cmwns ;  for  the 
licard  would  appear  as  an  emblem  or  symbol  of 
(lowtT.  It  stems  to  me  tn  be  no  more  strange  that 
tK.-ars  should  be  re]>rescnte<t  as  having  human 
be;irds  than  that  certiin  Habylonian  j,'<k1s  should  be 
L-mceived  c»f  or  represented  ;ls  beinjj  bulls  with 
birds'  wings  and  human  heads,  nr  that  Diana  of 
Kphrsu-'  should  Ik;  Girved  with  a  castle  u|K>n  her 
head  :  which  things  are  all  symbolical. 


.\  fiirih'T  r.iv  i-r  liiilit  ni  i\  1--  tlir>v\n  ■■ii  tins 
-  .  ■■■ .  I  !l  w."  t  ik«-  into  u.ii^id'iMiiiiTi  itv  fn  1.  ili  it  in 
:•-  -..luiu  d.uu.-,  «lii.li  u^.-.i  t..  I.r  irid.iU..!  in 
*:tr:  i;r«Ml  spirit  .ind  ciiiciyiniiil  b>  tli'-  Krij  Iri-li.in-s 
•  Xm-rici.  f.uh  ol' the  il.irit  I  rs  w.i-  ill  tli.-  Ii.diii  .it 
.'r.i>iri^  hishr.ul  wiih  l.utYaI..sli..ni.  Ilir  ...rv.d 
i-.ir-.  IkmiI  s'-t  in  a  rmwii  is  a^  nun  h  p.ii't  .iiid 
:.ar.  •!  ■■(  .1  iM-.ir  fc.ct  .i;n..ii->i  tin-  Ainu  .is  llir 
b  .tl.ii'"    hi>rns    wtTi'    p.iil     .iinl    p.ir<  <-t     ut.    .iinl     so 
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necessary  in,  the  buffalo  dance  amongst  the  Red 
Indians.  Further,  we  are  told  by  travellers  in 
Abyssinia  that  those  of  the  people  who  are 
governors  of  provinces  wear  a  head  -  dress 
ornamented  with  a  horn,  which  is  an  emblem  of 
power. 

In  so  far  as  the  Ainu  are  concerned,  the 
conclusion  at  which  we  arrive  is  this.  The  bear 
was  originally  worshipped  on  account  of  his  great 
power,  endurance  and  majesty  ;  the  wolf  on  account 
of  his  ferocity,  tenacity  and  quickness  in  attack  ; 
and  the  fox  because  of  his  cunning  and  fleetness  of 
foot ;  the  eagle  was  worshipped  because  of  his 
sharp  -  sightedness ;  the  kite  on  account  of  his 
swiftness  in  flight ;  and  the  owl  because  of  his 
power  of  sight  in  piercing  the  gloom  of  darkness ; 
while  trees  were  worshipped  owing  to  their 
durability,  and  cereals  on  account  of  the  sustenance 
they  give  the  body.  It  was  in  order  to  obtain 
these  individual  qualities  of  power  that  these 
various  objects  were  first  prayed  to  ;  the  next  step 
was  to  make  totems  of  them  and  then  deify  them. 
It  required  after  this  a  very  little  stretch  of  the 
imagination  for  the  people  to  think  themselves  to 
have  had  one  of  these  creatures  for  their  ancestor. 
Moreover,  when  we  find  crowns  and  other  objects 
nicely  decorated  with  beasts,  birds  and  trees,  they 
must  be  taken  as  symbolical  embodiments  of  the 
powers  above  mentioned.  In  this,  then,  we  find 
the  origin  of  totemism,  and  in  totemism  the 
foundations  of  clan  organisations.  For  a  further 
illustration  of  this  matter  I  would  direct  the  reader  s 
attention  to  the  chapters  on  totemism. 
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AFTER   XVII. 

About  Ainu  Men. 


i'wcncTSkl  appearance  of  the  men — The  hair — Finger-nails— Objec- 
tion to  having  the  hair  cut — Prison  troubles  Malodours  and 
dirt     'I*he  men  as  family  priests. 

Ai-Tiioi*.!!  the  Ainu  have  a  sturdy  physique  and 
usually  l<>ok  stronjj.  beinjj  a  thick-set.  scjuarely-built 
and  full-chested  people,  yet  they  are  not  what  one 
would  call  handsome  or  strong.  Most  of  the  men 
have  fine  bushy  dark  beards ;  their  eyebrows  are 
lonjj  and  shajjjjy,  their  eyes  deeply  set,  and  of  a 
s}KiirkIin^  dark  brown  colour  ;  their  cheek  bones  are 
pnirninent,  foreheads  hij^h.  and  heads  well  covered 
\%iih  hair.  Their  skin,  like  that  of  luiro|K*ans.  is 
whiter  by  nature  than  that  of  their  Japanese  iieii^h- 
U>ur>.  though  the  sun  has  tanned  the  parts  ex|)osed 
to  his  ravs  and  v^iven  nianv  of  them  a  brunette 
Complexion.  For  some  reason  or  other  the  hair 
.trvl  In-ards  turn  fj^'y  somewhat  e.irly  in  life,  so  that 
« ••mjwiratively  youn^  men  often  have  a  venerable 
apfx-arance. 

The  |K-ople  prize  the  hair  of  the  head  very 
hi'^hly.  and  take  j^reat  care  not  to  lose  any  «»f  it. 
that  of  both  men  and  women  is  cut  and  trimmetl 
iMrhimi  in  the  sha|>e  of  a  half  m<M)n.  while  the  fore 
jjwirt  is  alloweil  to  reach  to  the  shoulders.  The 
wAyi:  of  the  neik  and  top  of  the  forehead  are  clean 
shaven.      No  di>ubt  the  o|>eration    of  shaving,   was 
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very  painful  in  olden  times,  when  the  work  was 
performed  by  means  of  sharp  stones  and  shells. 
Nor  are  there  any  professional  barbers  among 
them.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  women  to  shave  their 
husbands  and  sons. 

It  was  shown  in  Chapter  I.  how  it  is  supposed 
by  some  that  the  body  of  the  first  man  was  made  of 
earth,  while  the  backbone  consisted  of  a  stick  of 
willow,  and  the  hair  of  the  head  of  chickweed  ;  and 
it  was  also  shown  that  the  willow  tree  is  regarded 
as  the  special  tutelary  deity  of  every  individual  of 
the  race  ;  indeed,  it  was  noted  that  the  willow  should 
be  regarded  as  the  '  birth-tree '  of  the  Ainu.  This 
is  a  phase  of  totemism,  and  closely  borders  on 
sympathetic  magic.  Now,  like  so  many  other 
uncivilised  people,  the  Ainu  also  imagines  it  to  be 
very  unlucky  to  allow  an  enemy  to  get  hold  of  any 
of  his  hair,  and  also,  for  the  matter  of  that,  of  any 
of  his  nail-parings  either.  They  are  extremely 
careful  therefore  that  this  should  not  be  done. 
Sympathetic  magic,  pure  and  simple,  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  this  superstition.  Should  an  enemy 
manage  to  obtain  some,  however  little  it  might  be, 
it  is  said  that  he  would  pray  over  them  that  curses 
might  fall  on  the  original  possessor,  after  which  he 
would  bury  them.  It  is  supposed  that  the  life  of 
the  person  from  whom  they  were  taken  can  only 
last  after  this  just  so  long  as  they  do.  When  they 
decay  the  man  dies,  for  it  is  believed  that  the  body 
sickens  and  gradually  becomes  weak  as  they  rot 
away. 

An  instance  of  the  Ainu  objection  to  having 
their   hair   cut   after  any  other   fashion    than    that 
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mentioned  alx)ve  will  be  found  in  the  following 
stor\'  relateil  ti)  me  by  an  old  Ainu  many  years 
ajjo.      He  siiid  : — 

'  In  the  tlays  of  the  Tokujjawa  rej^ime  the 
{leople  were  i)nlered  by  the  Ciovemor  of  Matsumae 
to  cut  their  hair  after  the  Ja|>anese  fashi(m.  Upon 
this  onler  going  forth  the  chiefs  of  Yezo  held  a 
jjreat  me<^ting.  at  which  it  was  decided  to  send  a 
de|Kjtation  to  Ik*};  that  the  order  mij^jht  be  counter- 
manded. *•  For."  said  the  people.  **  we  could  not 
g«>  contrary-  to  the  customs  of  our  ancestors  without 
lirinj^injx  down  u|>on  us  the  wrath  of  the  gods." 
.\n<l  althou«{h  a  few  Ainu  who  lived  at  Mori  did 
1  ut  their  hair  as  commanded,  the  |>eople  as  a  whole 
Hf-re  let  off,  much  ti)  their  delight.' 

I  have  met  with  several  instances  where  the 
nvii  ha\e  consitleieil  the  hair-cuttinij  that  |)eople 
irr-  ^ul»jrtieil  to  in  the  Japanese  prisons  a  peculiarly 
^PMi  hanUhip.  Nay.  where  they  have  thoui^ht 
ih'-  :;n*aif>l  punishment  t<»  Ik-  that  <»f  cmppinir  the 
ri»  Mil.  To  Im-  cast  into  prison  .ifter  havin^j  had  thr 
h.iir  <  ul  has  In-rn  considered  by  them  .is  a  ;^reat 
injustice,  ami  they  have  ih<-n  fore  come  <»ut  ot  th.ii 
p'.a*  ♦•  l.ir  more  hanlened  than  they  \\<iu  in.  Hut 
this,  lit  courM".  coiiM  n«»t  Ik*  helpetl.  .is  tin-  jutlv:**^ 
did  n<'t.  in  all  probability,  know  tin-  Ainu  l«'elin;^s 
psjMitin;^  the  matter,  or  what  sii|KTstitions  were 
rni\«*tl  up  in  it. 

A  s|K*cial  rule  concerning  hair  ami  torbiildin;^ 
ih«*  lulling  of  it   is  enshrined  in   the  following  tolk- 

1*  »re 

•  ShouM  a  |K-rson  Nise  his  wife  by  ile.ith.  he 
>hoij|<|  immediately  cut  his  hair,  anil  assutue  a  Uh\V. 
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of  sadness.  But  he  ought  not,  however,  to  wear  a 
hood,  for  he  must  worship  the  gods  and  mix  with 
men  ;  and  it  is  not  fitting  in  a  person  to  approach 
gods  and  men  having  his  head  covered  with  a  hood. 
Should  a  person  cut  his  hair,  unless  it  be  on  the 
occasion  of  death,  misfortune  will  follow  ;  either  he 
himself  or  some  of  his  near  and  dear  friends  will  die 
soon  after  it.  So  taught  the  deities.  Let  all  there- 
fore beware.' 

Again  : — 

'  In  ancient  times,  when  the  divine  Aioina  came 
down  from  heaven  to  instruct  the  people,  he  said: 
**  Let  any  woman  whose  husband  dies  cut  and  tear 
her  hair,  and  look  miserable  and  sad.  Let  her  also 
wear  a  hood  upon  her  head.  If  she  does  not  look 
sad  and  remain  apart  from  other  people,  the  men 
will  come  and  sport  with  her,  and  that  is  a  very  bad 
thing  to  do.  No  widow  should  allow  her  hair  to 
grow  long  again,  nor  should  any  person  who  has 
lost  a  husband  or  wife  marry  a  second  time.  This 
is  because  husbands  and  wives  rejoin  one  another  in 
the  world  beyond  the  grave."  So  taught  the  divine 
Aioina.'  It  is  needless  to  remark,  however,  that 
such  superstitions  as  these  are  now  fast  disappearing. 

When  I  first  came  into  contact  with  the  Ainu, 
especially  with  those  who  were  then  found  living 
near  to  or  among  the  Japanese,  I  could  not  help 
noticing  what  a  chilling  air  of  depression  they  wore 
on  their  countenances.  They  were  anything  but 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  but  aroused  a  strong  sense  of 
pity  within  me,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  do  some- 
thing to  make  them  happier.  I  noticed  too  that 
they  very  seldom  washed  their  entire  persons,  and 
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■vtill  Ifss  ijften  ihdr  clothes.  They  also  carried,  and 
many  of  them  still  do,  a  larjjc  stock  of  insects  in 
their  apinrcl.  However,  many  of  the  people  have 
viistly  improved  in  all  these  respects.  Indeed,  so 
careful  arc  some  of  them  becoming  that,  for  want  of 


-.nuthiii^  U-lHrr.  a  uimiiui  was  sccti  Imt  ;i  short 
!;Mir  siiuT  tubbing  lit-r  b.iby  In  her  I.irj4i--.t  stew  |Uii. 
So  far  as  manual  l.tlxiur  is  ciiTicrrn<-<l  ihe  mm  ilo 
not  as  a  ruU-  like  it.  Thry  will  j;et  as  l.ir  .iway 
Iruin  it  as  they  lan,  or  lie  down  by  their  uisk  and 
sleep.  Itut  there  is  riolhinj^  the\  love  s*.t  much  i»i^ 
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hunting ;  at  this  employment  they  are  all  alive. 
They  have  an  untamed,  wild  nature,  which  it  will 
require  another  generation  to  soften.  Our  old 
servants  of  fifteen  years  ago  had  at  times  to  be 
allowed  to  go  off  to  the  mountains  for  a  day,  and 
have  a  good  run  and  scream  in  the  fresh  air,  or 
perhaps  a  horse  ride  or  a  day  s  fishing,  to  let  off 
their  spirits.  If  we  did  not  give  them  leave,  they 
simply  took  it.  This  used  to  cause  us  some  little 
inconvenience ;  but  as  it  always  did  them  good,  and 
put  them  into  a  good  temper,  we  did  not  mind. 

From  what  was  said  above  as  regards  cleanli- 
ness, it  will  be  gathered  that  the  people  are  mal- 
odorous at  times.  And  truly  this  is  the  case.  They 
sometimes  walk  long  distances  in  a  hot  sun  carrying 
heavy  loads  of  dried  fish  upon  their  backs.  Such 
fish  have  an  unpleasant  and  strong  smell,  and,  when 
once  the  odour  and  oil  gets  well  into  their  clothes,  it 
remains  there  always,  and  only  requires  a  little  per- 
spiration to  bring  it  out  in  its  strength.  Not  only 
so,  but  it  is  sometimes  quite  painful  to  sit  in  a  hut 
where  there  has  lately  been  some  kinds  of  such 
fish  cooked  and  partaken  of.  On  such  occasions 
I  have  more  than  once  found  it  convenient  to  take 
a  turn  at  exercise  out  of  doors. 

That  the  men  should  be  very  much  looked  up 
to  by  the  women  is  to  be  expected,  for  it  is  they 
who  attend  to  the  religious  wants  of  the  family, 
and,  as  has  already  been  intimated,  the  only  part 
the  women  take  in  the  practice  of  religion  is  to 
prepare  the  feasts  and  offer  libations  of  saki  or  beer 
made  of  millet  to  the  ancestors  when  special  circum- 
stances suggest  it. 
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It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Ainu  are 
ithout  a  certain  kind  of  wit,  for  the  two  following 
cidents  show  it  to  be  otherwise. 

One  day  I  happened  to  be  addressing  an  audi- 
ice  on  a  certain  subject,  and  in  the  illustration  I 
as  using  there  was  a  camel.  This  animal  took 
e  fancy  of  the  {>eople  at  once,  and  I  found  myself 
>liged.  in  order  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  my  audi- 
ice.  to  leave  the  matter  I  was  s|>eaking  on  and 
mfine  myself  ti)  the  camel  alone.  There  is  plenty 
>  tell  such  childlike  people  about  in  that  wcmderful 
eature.  In  fact,  there  seem  to  be  more  wonders 
innected  with  the  camel  and  its  anatomy  and 
iwers  of  endurance  than  some  of  the  fK'ople  can 
rlicve.  The  wonderful  adaptation  of  their  feet  for 
alking  on  the  soft  and  yielding  siind  :  the  hardness 

the  tongue  and  mouth,  owinj^  to  which  they  are 
lie  to  eat  hard  and  prickly  food  :  the  means  by 
hich  ih<y  can  store  up  and  carry  water  for  future 
*t' :  hou  lives  havr  been  savrd  by  killing  these 
limais  .ind  taking  ihr  water  :  the  use  ot   the  hump 

rcfairing  the  wear  and  tear  of  tissue-  ;  all  these 
If!  other  things  taken  together  really  seemed 
*»  wonderlul  for  the  brain  of  these  dorile  .\inu. 
•ne  |KTson  was  likr  that  Intlian  prince  wht». 
lor  to  I'XjMTiencr.  would  not  l)elievr  that  then* 
.is  such  a  thing  as  w.itrr  becoming  hanl.  I  li- 
as heard  to  s^iy  in  a  very  <juiet  but  tlistinct 
Met:.  '.And,  sir,  is  not  the  camrl  so  constnictcti 
lat  it  can  carry  a  tirop  of  sii/in'  inside?*  I'n- 
Hjbfcflly  the  camel  was  more  than  that  docile, 
mple  and  child  likr  man  could  swallow.  lie 
iibably  thought   I    w.is  drawing  the  long-lniw,  atvd 
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desired  to   see    how   far    I    would   go   if    properly 
led  on. 

On  a  certain  occasion  a  gentleman  happened  to 
be  travelling  through  the  forests  of  Yezo  with  an 
Ainu  as  guide.  He  had  his  gun  with  him,  in  case 
he  should  chance  to  meet  a  bear.  As  they  were 
proceeding  on  their  journey  the  Ainu  pointed  to 
something  alive  under  the  bushes.  The  traveller 
thereupon  dismounted,  and  fired  at  what  he  supposed 
to  be  the  living  animal.  Immediately  after  the 
report  of  the  gun  an  animal,  which  seems  to  have 
been  a  wolf,  bounded  off  further  into  the  forest, 
leaving  something  behind,  however,  which  appeared 
to  have  been  shot.  On  going  to  the  spot  the  Ainu 
discovered  a  half  hare,  which  he  brought  back  with 
him.  Evidently  the  wolf  was  fired  at  when  in  the  act 
of  devouring  his  breakfast.  The  Ainu  took  the  half 
hare  along  with  him,  and,  on  reaching  the  Japanese 
inn  in  the  evening,  proceeded  to  skin  it.  This  was 
observed  by  the  inn- keeper,  who,  the  Ainu  appeared 
to  think,  was  a  little  too  inquisitive  about  the 
matter.  A  conversation  something  like  the  follow- 
ing was  heard  to  take  place  between  them  : — 

Inn-keeper  :  What  have  you  there  ? 

Ainu  :  As  you  see,  merely  half  a  hare. 

Inn -keeper  :  What  are  you  doing  with  it  ? 

Ainu  :  Skinning  it  for  my  supper. 

Inn-keeper :  How  is  it  you  have  only  got  half 
a  hare  ? 

Ainu  :  My  master  shot  it. 

Inn-keeper :  How  ? 

Ainu  :  By  aiming  at  it  with  his  gun  and  pulling 
the  trigger. 
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Inn-keeper :  But  how  did  he  shoot  half  only  ? 

Ainu :  Well,  it  happened  like  this.  Hares,  as 
you  know,  are  among  the  swiftest  running  animals 
in  creation,  and  this  one  was  the  fleetest  of  the  fleet 
My  master  too  is  a  splendid  shot ;  among  men  of 
the  gun  he  takes  the  deadliest  aim. 

Inn-keeper  :  Hat.     Doshita  ?    Yes !     How  ? 

Ainu  :  Thus ;  you  see  there  were  two  very  clever 
people,  the  hare  and  my  master.  One  clever  at 
sho«»ting,  and  the  other  at  running  away.  It  was 
therefore  impossible  for  master  to  miss  the  hare, 
and  equally  impossible  that  the  hare  should  not 
run  away.  So.  as  you  see,  half  was  shot  and  half 
escaped.  In  short,  the  other  half  of  the  hare  ran 
away  on  four  legs  though  you  see  two  here. 

Inn-keeper  :  Uso  da  !     It's  a  lie  ! 

Such  childlike  docility  and  simplicity  were  alto- 
jjcihcT  t«K>  much  for  that  inn-kee|)cr:  he  smiled, 
callcti  thr  .\inu  a  chikusho,  *  beast,*  and  Icrft 
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QHAPTER  XVIII. 

About  Ainu  Women* 

General  appearance  of  the  women — Woman's  status — Woman's 
work — Angry  women — A  child  turned  into  a  goat-sucker. 

When  I  first  came  into  contact  with  the  Ainu 
women  they  appeared  to  me  to  be  an  astonishingly 
ugly,  spiritless,  and  dejected  set  of  human  beings. 
The  dark  sooty-coloured  tattoo  marks  upon  the 
mouth  and  arms  treated  of  in  Chapter  III., 
the  unshod  feet,  the  hair,  matted  and  unkempt, 
the  scanty,  untidy  garments,  and  a  variety  of  other 
things,  went  together  to  give  me  that  unfavourable 
impression.  To  me  it  is  not  surprising  to  find, 
therefore,  that  some  who  have  come  into  contact 
with  them  should  have  gone  away  disgusted,  and 
with  the  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  any  great 
loss  to  humanity  if  the  Ainu  were  to  become 
extinct.  But  that  I  am  not  of  this  way  of 
thinking  the  appearance  of  this  work  and  my  life 
among  them  will  prove. 

On  better  and  fuller  acquaintance  with  them, 
however,  I  do  not  find  the  women  to  be  so  sullen 
and  uninteresting  as  they  at  first  sight  appeared. 
I  am  well  acquainted  with  some  two  or  three 
thousand  of  them,  and  among  this  number  I  find 
many  who  are  indeed   bright,  modest   and    intelli- 
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mi :  while  some,  barring  the  tattoo  (yet  even 
Uoo  has  a  quaint  kind  of  beauty  peculiar  to 
telQ-  i&re  quite  go<xi-looking.  All.  indeed,  are  at 
ncs  happy  and  merry,  particularly  when  there 
e  no  strangers  near,  or  a  bear  feast  is  in 
'Ogress. 

That  the  women  are  treated  more  or  less  as 
fcrior  beings  has  already  been  noticed.  Their 
hole  life  is,  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases,  a  slavish 
iidger\'.  caused  chietly,  I  believe,  through  the 
ird  drinking  of  the  men.  From  morning  till 
ght.  and  from  one  year's  end  to  another,  it  is 
ork  almost  without  cess^uion,  and  much  of  their 
ork  is  manual  lalxmr  of  the  most  tiring  kind. 

In  the  spring-time  they  crawl  out  of  their 
eeping  places  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning. 
It  a  hasiy  miMl  i)f  cold  vegetable  stew,  with 
L"rhaiK»  a  m<»rsel  of  uiiccNiked  drietl  fish  by  way 
i"  relish.  shouKU-r  their  lo<»ls.  and  prmeed  to  the 
itihrs  of  land  they  call  their  gardens,  to  dig  up 
ic  NJ»il  and  sow  the  sr<-ds.  returning  tn  their 
jts  at  sunset,  nnlv  to  take  another  meal  like 
ut  <it  the  morning,  and  again  lie  down  to  sleep. 
h<-v  ot'trn  take  but  two  ni<*als  a  dav  <»ne  in  the 
irly  morning  ami  the  other  at  night  ;  luit  then 
ii-y  ni.ike  up  tor  the  nuil-d.iy  nit*al  by  t-ating  in 
H'  evening  {M-rhaps  t\%ice  or  thrice  as  much  as 
fi  ordtn.iry  |KTi4)n.  Sometimes  they  eat  a  g<MKl 
idl.  rest  fc»r  aliout  half-an-h(»ur,  then  take  another, 
ri«i  retire  to  bed  in  quite  a  happy  tranie  ot'  mind. 

Some  women  appear  able  to  go  without  f<MKl 
tr  a  ver\  long  tinu*.  and  can  carry  heayy  KkuIs 
pon  their  Uicks  all  day  without  touching  a  ^KinicW 
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of  food.  In  the  early  spring  they  and  girls  go  to 
the  mountains  to  get  the  fibre  from  elm-trees, 
with  which  they  make  the  kind  of  cloth  they  call 
attush. 

During  the  summer  months  they  have  not  quite 
so  much  to  do  in  their  gardens  ;  they  therefore 
work  a  good  deal  at  weaving  cloth,  making  and 
mending  clothes,  twisting  string  and  coarse  thread, 
and  cutting  wood.  But  as  soon  as  the  autumn 
comes  round  and  the  crops  of  barley  and  millet 
have  to  be  reaped  and  harvested,  the  beans  and 
peas  gathered,  and  the  potatoes  dug  up  and  stored, 
all  is  astir. 

The  mode  of  reaping  is  a  long  process,  for  it 
consists  of  merely  walking  through  the  gardens  and 
pinching  off  the  millet  and  barley  heads  with  sharp 
shells.  The  straw  is  left  standing,  for  they  have  no 
use  for  that.  Then,  a  little  later  on,  just  before  the 
snow  begins  to  fall,  the  women  and  children  go 
away  into  the  forests  to  pick  up  chestnuts,  which 
are  used  as  an  article  of  food  among  them. 
About  the  same  time  they  dig  up  the  roots  of  the 
dog-tooth  violet  {Erythronium  dens  cams).  These 
they  wash,  boil,  and  mash  up  into  a  pulp,  then 
make  into  cakes  and  dry  in  the  sun  for  winter 
food. 

The  gardens  consist  merely  of  small  patches  of 
land,  generally  upon  the  banks  of  rivers  or  in  a 
valley.  They  cultivate  one  piece  of  land  for  two 
or  three  years  running,  then  let  it  go  to  waste, 
and  take  a  fresh  plot.  This  is  quite  necessary, 
for  they  use  no  manure.  The  Ainu  understand 
nothing  about   agriculture  ;    they  have  no  idea   as 
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how  to  cultivate  the  land.  So  long  as  a  woman 
m  procure  sufficient  food  for  her  family  to  last 
irou^h  the  winter,  that  is  all  she  cares  about 
rhencver  the  jjardens  fail,  the  people  live  as 
ell  as  they  can  by  hunting  in  the  mountains,  by 
hat  they  can  catch  in  the  sea,  or  by  such  things 
» ]{n>w  naturally. 

An  old  Ainu  was  once  working  for  me  in  my 
utlen.  It  was  the  early  spring,  and  the  proper 
ason  for  digging  up  the  ground  prepiiratory  to 
ming  and  planting  the  various  seeds.  Upon 
Iling  him  to  improve  the  ground  by  digging  in 
Kne  manure,  that  we  might  reap  a  good  and 
lentiful  harvest,  he  replied  to  this  effect :  '  What, 
ill  you,  a  clergyman  and  preacher  of  religion,  so 
ishonour  and  insult  the  gods  ?  Will  not  the  gods 
ivc  iUir  increase  without  your  attempting  to  force 
icir  hand  or  entleavouring  to  drive  Nature?* 
onsid<Tal>ly  surprised.  I  l<M»ked  at  him  lo  see  ii 
L*  wen*  joking.      Hut  he  was  (juite  serious. 

In  lh<-  conversiition  which  fallowed  it  came 
ji  that  the  Ainu  JKrheve  strongly  in  the  parti<Hilar 
id  >|M*cial  providence  of  thtr  g^nls.  and  con- 
der  that  they  must  1h'  left  alone  to  attend  to 
leir  own  sj>eci.il  duties  after  their  own  fashion, 
luinan  l»eings  must  not  attciu|)t  t«»  inttrtrre  with 
icir  dis|>«*nsations.  and  desin*  to  -^vt  more  than 
ley  intend  to  freely  l)esto\\.  It  is  the  place  of 
\v  '^«>ds  to  |<N»k  aftrr  the  mm.  .iiul  not  of  men 
I  hflp  thr  goils.  M.ui  must  sow,  hut  the  gods 
l«#ne  can  give  the  iiu  rease.  .After  a  long  con- 
trsation  with  this  oKl  man  1  found  it  e.tsy  to 
nderNtand     why     the    jwople    ntrver     manure    or 
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attempt  to  improve  their  scraps  of  cultivated  land. 
Instead  of  this,  they  change  their  garden  plots 
every  second  or  third  year,  or  even  oftener,  if 
the  land  shows  signs  of  exhaustion.  The  readiest 
explanation  that  occurs  to  the  stranger  is  idleness; 
but  the  people  strenuously  assert  that  this  is  not 
the  case.  However,  they  are  very  sensibly  now 
modifying  their  belief,  and,  as  a  consequence,  their 
actions  in  this  respect. 

A  few  generations  ago  it  is  said  that  there  was 
a  great  famine  in  Yezo,  so  that  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  animals — deer,  bears,  foxes,  wolves 
and  rats — died.  The  Ainu  would  not  have  minded 
the  famine  so  much  but  for  this.  The  death  of  the 
animals  was  far  worse  than  the  failure  of  the  crops ; 
for  the  staple  food  was  flesh;  A  great  number  of 
them  died,  starved  to  death.  Those  who  lived 
toward  the  south  of  Yezo  saved  themselves  by 
fleeing  to  Mororan,  in  Volcano  Bay,  where  they 
were  kept  alive  by  eating  shell  fish — the  H  Jioiis 
tubcrcidatay  or  *  sea-ear.' 

These  fish  are  very  plentiful  about  Chiripet  and 
Mororan.  I  believe  the  story  of  this  ancient  famine 
is  (juite  true,  for  near  the  seashore,  about  two  miles 
from  Mororan,  there  are  some  very  large  heaps  of 
sea-ear  shells  to  be  seen,  covered  with  nearly  a  foot 
of  black  earth. 

In  the  winter  time,  particularly  during  the  latter 
part  of  November  and  the  early  part  of  December, 
the  women  assist  the  men  to  net  or  spear  the  large 
salmon  which  are  found  in  the  rivers  about  this 
time.  After  this,  the  main  stock  of  wood  for  winter 
firing  has  to  be  cut,  split,  dragged  or  carried  home, 
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and  stored  away.  Then  mitlet  must  be  pounded. 
the  lieans  and  |>eas  shelled,  and  a  thousand  and  one 
other  little  things  attended  to.  Thus  is  the  woman 
the  slave  uf  the  man. 

It  mi};ht  be  thought  that  if  an  Ainu  woman's  lot 
i\  hard  and  lal>i)nnus  out  of  doors,  she  must  surely 


!'-.»'l  an  t-asier  life  at  home,  an<l  thrre  timl  r<-st  and  .i 
l:li!<-  comfort. 

Itiit  even  here  she  has  a  f^n-.u  dfai  t"  do.  wiih 
little  rest  ami  ne\t  ti>  no  comfort.  Th>-  cookiti;.; 
!nu^t  Ih-  attended  to.  Bm  ihis  is  n.>i  .i  vi-ry 
formidable  task,  as  cooking;  has  not  y<'t  .itt.iined  to 
any  very  high  iK-rffction.  In  no  sense  ata-  \W 
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Ainu  epicures.  The  women  also  must  attend  to 
the  cleaning,  smoking,  and  drying  of  fish,  when 
there  are  any  ;  must  keep  the  fire  going  and  the 
water-butt  fijll  ;  must  look  after  the  children,  and 
pay  due  attention  to  the  husband  s  wants,  and  see 
to  the  mending  and  making  of  clothes.  There  is, 
to  be  sure,  very  little  scullery  work  to  be  done — 
not,  indeed,  because  the  utensils  are  in  every  case 
scarce,  but  because  the  Ainu  do  not  see  why  an 
eating  cup,  shell,  or  platter,  should  be  washed  at  all 
excepting  upon  very  rare  occasions.  *  After  all/ 
they  argue,  *  it  is  only  food  that  goes  into  our 
utensils  ;  why  need  they  then  be  washed  ?  They 
will  be  used  and  dirtied  again  directly,  therefore  let 
them  remain  dirty.'  Hence  there  is  very  little 
*  washing  up '  in  an  Ainu  hut.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  a  few  exceptions  to  this,  as  well  as  to  every 
other  rule  ;  and  the  Christians  are  certainly  more 
cleanly  in  this  respect. 

The  existence  of  Ainu  women  being  one  of  such 
trial,  sorrow,  and  hard  work,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  many  of  them  have  a  down-trodden,  hopeless 
look.  They  have  no  special  joys  in  the  present,  and 
no  bright  hopes  for  the  future  ;  their  whole  time  and 
thought  are  given  to  the  necessary  tasks  of  every-day 
life.  No  wonder  some  of  them,  overcome  by  the 
troubles  and  worries  of  every-day  existence,  think  life 
a  burden  and  sorrow,  and  give  way  to  despair. 

The  way  in  which  an  Ainu  woman  can  curse 
when  she  is  angry  is  simply  wonderful ;  and  no 
trick  is  too  mean,  unclean,  and  unseemly,  for  the 
expression  of  her  wrath  and  vengeance  upon  the 
objects  of  her  hate  and  fury. 
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This  cursing  is  not  always  an  invocation  to  the 
v;ods  for  harm  or  injury  against  the  person,  for  Ainu 
women  very  seldom,  if  ever,  pray  for  anything ;  nor 
b  it  what  is  commonly  called  swearing,  or  using 
profane  language,  for  the  women  are  not  addicted 
to  this  useless  and  evil  habit  They  have,  it  is 
true,  no  word  in  their  vocabulary  which  means  '  to 
blaspheme/  but  their  cursin<(s  consist  in  uttering 
imprecations  against  a  person,  and  in  calling  him 
liad  names. 

A  very  young  man  she  will  call  tontoneppo,  which 
means.  I  U-lieve.  •  a  little  hairy  thing,*  and  the  *  wild 
iKiar.'  next  '  leather-like/  and  lastly  *  bald-pated.' 
A  middle-aged  man  she  will  call  hokuyuk,  *  a  man- 
eating  bear  * ;  but  the  worst  term  of  contempt  a 
woman  can  apply  to  anybody  is,  rai-f^uru,  'a  corpse.* 

Besides  calling  the  men  hard  names,  the  women 
have  other  means  of  venting  their  spile  against 
ih'in.  They  will,  for  instanci-.  peep  at  them  round 
corners,  make  grimaces  at  them  behind  their  iKicks. 
put  out  iheir  tongues  to  the  ulinost  extent,  and  roll 
their  eves  alnjut.  and  otherwise  act  in  a  manner  too 
intietent  tor  ilescription.  Now,  many  of  the  men 
.ire  dreadfulK  afraid  of  an<:rv  women  :  not,  indeed. 
^t  much  that  they  fear  their  hard  words  and  ugly 
••Hiks.  but  they  fear  their  actions. 

\>Ai}  things  they  particularly  dread;  that  they 
should  steal  and  hide  their  religious  tttdo  ;  or  that 
they  should  make  them  e.it  |>iirtially  decayed  human 
rl*-sh.  or  some  other  filthy  substance. 

Angry  women  have  l)een  known  to  steal  and 
hide  awav  or  burn  their  huslMnd's  imw.  This  is  a 
(Mrticularly  ImcI  kitnl  of  siicrilr^^c,  lor  the  jj«kIs.  not 
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being  able  to  find  their  representative  offerings,  will 
think  they  have  been  neglected,  and  thus  be  led  to 
cease  blessing  and  extending  their  favours  to  the 
people,  and  perhaps  requite  them  by  sending  some 
calamity  or  trouble,  especially  in  the  shape  of 
madness  or  paralysis. 

Not  only  will  the  gods  cease  blessing  any  Ainu 
who  neglects  to  set  up  his  indo,  but  his  own  tribe 
and  people  will  cast  him  out.  He  then  loses  his 
fraternity,  and  is,  in  a  sense,  boycotted :  such  a  man 
is  looked  upon  by  his  household  and  friends  as  an 
atheist.  Perhaps  the  worst  name  that  can  be 
applied  to  an  Ainu,  and  that  which  most  deeply 
wounds  his  feelings  is,  inao  sak  guru — *  a  person 
without  inao!  Such  a  person  is  not  able  to  take 
part  in  the  great  national  bear  feast,  and  thus  misses 
a  good  chance  of  getting  drunk.  He  becomes,  in 
fact,  an  object  of  hatred  and  ridicule,  and  is  an 
outcast. 

It  is  curious  that  no  punishment  appears  to 
be  devised  for  such  misdemeanours.  It  might  be 
thou<j^ht  that  the  women  of  so  religious  and  super- 
stitious a  race  as  the  Ainu  would  not  have  nerve 
enough  for  such  things.  But  the  religion,  so  far  as 
worship  is  concerned,  is  all  on  the?^male  side — the 
women  have  no  share  in  it,  and  h6nce,  when  they 
are  thoroughly  angry,  fear  neither  gods  nor  men. 

I  will  conclude  this  chapter  on  women  by  setting 
forth  a  most  interesting  illustration  of  evolution  in 
its  downward  course  as  shown  in  an  Ainu  tradition 
of  the  goat-sucker,  owing  its  origin  to  the  careless- 
ness of  a  woman  nursing  her  child.  No  doubt  many 
funny  things   have  been  said  about  this  bird,  and 
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Pliny  and  Aristotle  call  it  by  the  name  Caprimulgus 
and  Aigothelas,  which,  by  translation,  mean  *  goat- 
sucker.' 

And  these  names  were  given  to  it  because  they 
believed  in  the  popular  notion  that  this  bird  lived 
by  sucking  the  teats  of  goats.  But  the  Ainu,  it 
must  be  remarked,  know  nothing  of  goats,  excepting 
so  far  as  I  myself  have  introduced  these  animals 
among  them,  and  so  give  quite  a  different  version 
of  the  origin  of  the  name  by  which  they  know  the 
bird  now  under  discussion,  indeed,  he  is  called  haio- 
totto,  and  that  means,  curiously  enough,  *  mother, 
feed  me,'  or  *  mother,  suckle  me.'  This  name  is 
said  to  have  been  given  him  because  when  he  was 
once  in  the  bodily  form  of  a  human  baby  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  heard  calling  out,  *  Mother, 
suckle  me,'  '  Grandmother,  feed  me.' 

The  legend  tells  us  that  the  goat-sucker  was 
once  a  human  child,  and  that  out  of  sheer  mischief 
a  demon  changed  it  into  a  fiend.  No  doubt  the 
mother  herself  was  to  be  blamed  for  neglecting  her 
baby  ;  and  the  transformation  of  it  into  a  bird  and 
demon  is  to  be  taken  as  a  warning  to  women  to 
take  proper  care  of  their  offspring.  I  have  already 
spoken  of  the  demon  called  nitat  un  rabe,  i.e.  '  the 
aunt  of  swamps,'  in  Chapter  IV.,  and  we  are  now 
told  that  she  is  the  demon  who  stole  the  child  and 
did  all  the  mischief.  No  wonder,  then,  that  she  is 
hated  and  feared.  Now,  although  the  child  once 
managed  somehow  to  escape  out  of  her  clutches, 
yet,  because  its  cry  for  food  was  left  unheeded  by 
the  mother,  the  fiend  came  again  and  caught  it, 
turned   it   into    a    goat-sucker,    and    possessed   its 
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nature.  Here,  then,  is  a  warning  to  all  mothers 
to  attend  to  their  babes  when  they  cry,  and  to 
keep  them  near  at  hand.  It  need  hardly  be 
remarked  th<'it  this  bird  is  not  regarded  with  any 
fav4iur  by  the  women,  and  that  the  sound  of  its  note 
is  looked  u|Km  as  an  omen  of  evil. 

l.KuKNIi    OF    THE    OkKHN    OF    THK    GoAT-SlCKKR. 

•  ( )nce  u|>on  a  time,  in  far-away  and  bygcme 
ajjcs,  a  cerUiin  woman  took  her  biiby  on  her  back 
and  went  to  work  in  her  garden.  L'pon  arriving 
tht-re  she  placed  the  child  securely  in  a  cradle,  and 
Ifit  it  hanging  to  a  bnmch  of  a  tree  while  she  went 
further  off  to  lal>our.  After  working  for  some  time, 
she  iK'gan  to  feel  tired,  and  so  returned  to  the  place 
uhere  she  had  Irft  her  child,  thinking  to  take  a  little 
r»st  aii<l  givr  it  soinr  fiXKl.  Hut.  .ihis,  both  baby 
.mil  cra<llr  wrrr  nowhere  to  Ik:  found.  I  hercu|K>ii 
the  inothcT  w.is  -greatly  distn-sscd.  and  wept  bittiTly  ; 
thf  |K-«»plr  aUo  gathen-d  together  to  se<-  what  the 
nMtirr  \*as.  to  werp,  and  rentier  assistance.  Aftt-r 
li>t»fnn«'  t«»  the  cause  of  her  ;jriet.  tlu-v  srarch<-d 
hi^^h  .md  low  for  the  lost  child  :  but  all  was  in  vain 
As  they  wen-  unable  to  find  it,  sean  h  how  they 
irr^ht,  they  com  hided  that  some  wild  lieasi  had 
•»l«»!«-n  it  a\%av.  .So,  too,  ihou-'hi  the  rnoih«r. 
Havin;:  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  thev  all  re- 
t  irned  to  their  huts  with  aching  hearts  and  weeping; 
♦  ves.  After  m.mv  d.ivs  had  elapsed  and  nianv 
nights  had  {hissed  away,  a  voice  was  suddtmly  heard 
in  the  garden  where  the  child  had  In'en  lost,  crying. 
//a^O'fotio,  huihiotio,  *'  Mother,  suckle  me.     (irand- 
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mother,  feed  me."  But  the  people  thought  the 
voice  was  that  of  some  demon  or  wild  animal,  and 
so  were  afraid  to  go  near,  especially  as  the  cry  was 
heard  at  night.  After  a  time  all  the  people  in  the 
village  had  a  dream,  which  was  as  follows  :  In  their 
dream  the  lost  child  came  to  them,  and  in  an  angry 
voice  said,  **  Pay  ye  attention  to  what  I  now  say. 
I  am  the  child  which  was  lost,  and  this  is  the  way 
it  happened.  The  demon  of  swamps  came  suddenly 
upon  me  as  I  was  hanging  there  on  the  tree  near 
the  garden,  and  stealing  me  away,  hid  me  among 
the  marshes  so  that  you  were  unable  to  find  me, 
search  as  you  would.  By  and  by,  I  seized  an 
opportunity  which  offered  to  escape,  and  came  back 
to  the  garden  and  called  in  a  loud  voice,  *  Mother, 
suckle  me.  Grandmother,  feed  me,'  for  I  had 
become  hungry.  But  you  would  not  come  to  my 
assistance.  The  demon,  therefore,  came  and  caught 
me  again,  and  this  time  changed  my  body  into  that 
of  a  bird.  Yet  although  I  am  like  a  bird  in  outward 
appearance,  my  voice  will  always  be  human,  and  my 
cry  will  ever  be,  Habo-totto,  huchi-totto,  *  Mother, 
suckle  me.  Grandmother,  feed  me.*"  Such  was  the 
dream.  After  the  people  had  dreamed  this,  they 
awoke  and  went  to  the  place  where  the  cry  had 
been  heard.  Upon  arrival  they  saw  a  bird  which 
was  in  bodily  shape  something  like  a  cradle,  and 
the  cry  was  indeed  as  though  one  said,  **  Mother, 
suckle  me.  Grandmother,  feed  me."  For  this 
reason  the  Ainu  call  the  goat-sucker,  htuhi-totto  and 
habO'tottOy  as  well  as  tokitio.  As  such  is  the  origin 
of  the  bird  and  its  cry,  and  as  the  sound  of  its 
note  is  so  like  a  child  calling  **  Mother,  suckle  me. 
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Grandmother,  feed  me/'  the  women,  remembering 
its  origin,  weep  every  time  they  hear  it  Whenever, 
therefore,  the  people  hear  this  bird,  they  say  to  one 
another,  "  There  is  the  cry  of  the  tokittor  they  may 
not  say  ioito  chikap^  "  breast  bird,"  because  the  very 
mention  of  that  name  makes  the  poor  women  weep. 
A};ain.  the  goat-sucker  only  flies  about  and  cries  at 
ni};ht  The  r&ison  of  this  is  that  the  demon  of 
swam|)S  only  comes  out  at  ni^ht  and  works  in  the 
dark,  and  this  bird,  having  now  her  nature,  resembles 
her  in  that  habit.  Thus,  the  j^oat-sucker  was  a 
human  Xi^va^  in  the  beginning,  a  dear  little  baby, 
inilced,  but  it  is  now.  alas,  a  dreadful  demon/ 
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QHAPTER   XIX. 

Etiquette* 

Rules  of  etiquette  to  be  observed — Men's  salutation — SahitalioD 
of  women — Saluting  children — How  to  enter  a  hut — Vazions 
matters  of  etiquette — How  to  get  rid  of  a  guest. 

There  is  probably  no  race,  however  barbarous  or 
savage,  which  has  not  some  special  and  recognised 
forms  of  etiquette  which  must  be  observed  in  the 
social  life  of  its  individual  members.  These,  when 
rightly  and  duly  performed,  cause  a  person  to  be 
regarded  as  an  individual  of  good  breeding ;  if 
neglected,  he  is  looked  upon  with  disfavour,  and  his 
negligence  is  taken  either  as  a  slight  or  personal 
insult,  or  as  a  sign  of  ignorance  and  ill-breeding. 

Now  the  Ainu  have  various  matters  of  national 
decorum,  and  about  the  observance  of  these  they 
are  very  particular  indeed.  Personal  behaviour  is 
a  subject  in  which  they  are  always  careful  to  in- 
struct their  youth.  The  salutation  of  the  men,  for 
example,  is  at  once  a  common  and  yet  an  important 
and  curious  part  of  Ainu  decorum.  When  living  in 
an  Ainu  hut,  as  I  have  done  for  many  months  at  a 
time,  I  have  often  seen  two  men  saluting  one 
another.  The  people  also  always  saluted  me  after 
the  orthodox  Ainu  style,  as  though  I  were  one  of 
themselves.  Of  course  1  endeavour,  according  to 
the  best  of  my  ability,  to  do  the  proper  thing  in 
return,  after  the  most  correct  manner. 
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The  first  step  is  to  give  a  low  cough  and  gently 
clear  the  throat  before  entering  a  hut ;  after  this  is 
done,  and  if  no  one  comes  out  to  invite  the  visitor 
in,  he  walks  steadily  up  the  centre  of  the  hut  by  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  hearth,  and  sits  down  before 
the  master,  bare  headed  and  cross-legged,  as  though 
he  were  a  tailor.  Then,  when  the  throat  has  again 
been  cleared,  he  stretches  forward  his  hands,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration.*  The  person  he  is  saluting 
goes  through  similar  actions,  looking  both  attentive 
and  respectful.  The  two  next  proceed  to  gently 
rub  their  hands  together,  by  drawing  back  first  one 
hand  and  then  the  other,  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow 
the  points  of  the  fingers  to  rub  the  palms  of  each 
hand  alternately.  This  is  done  for  some  little  time. 
While  rubbing  the  hands,  the  parties,  one  at  a  time, 
ask  after  each  others  health,  and  express  a  wish 
that  every  heavenly  blessing  may  be  bestowed,  first 
upon  each  other,  then  upon  their  wives  and  families, 
next  upon  their  relatives,  and,  lastly,  upon  their 
native  place.  Sometimes  this  form  of  salutation  is 
kept  up  for  a  long  time,  at  others  for  only  a  few 
moments,  according  to  circumstances  and  the 
amount  of  business  there  may  be  on  hand.  How- 
ever, when  this  part  of  the  performance  has  been 
satisfactorily  gone  through,  they  finish  by  each 
stroking  his  own  beard,  and  at  the  same  time 
making  a  soft  rumbling  sound  in  his  throat. 

When  this  preliminary  salutation  is  over  the 
visitor,  after  a  short  interval,  again  proceeds  to  rub 
the   palms  of  his  hands,   and   to  tell  his  business. 


*  See  page  193. 
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The  listener  also  always  rubs  his  hands  in 
like  manner  as  long  as  the  speaker  does.  This 
i>  a  very  tedious  affair,  especially  as  the  palm 
rubbing  g(x.*s  on  very  often  for  twenty  minutes 
or  half-an-hour.  As  soon  as  the  particular  matter 
which  has  led  to  the  interview  is  settled,  the  master 
of  the  house  intimates  by  a  few  familiar  remarks 
that  all  formality  is  at  an  end.  They  then  stroke 
their  own  beards  to  each  other,  and  commence  to 
talk  in  a  natunil  and  unrestrained  manner. 

This  comm<m  salutation  of  the  men  is  in  a  sense 
.1  relij^inus  exercise,  because  in  the  first  jxirt  of  the 
cerrmony  they  ask  (j(kI  to  iKrstow  blessings  u{)on 
each  other  and  U|)on  their  families,  and  this,  <is  will 
lie  seen,  involves  an  act  of  prayer.  When  worship- 
ping their  fetiches  and  unseen  gods,  they  s<ilute  them 
in  exacllvlhe  sixmr,  way  as  thev  ilo  iheir  fellow-men. 

rh<-  women's  nvnle  of  s^ilutation  is  very  curious. 
I  hf\  never,  so  far  as  1  am  aware,  jMTform  the 
« •  nmofiy  lo  their  own  sex.  hut  only  to  th(*  men. 
<  >n  eiUf-riiig  a  hut  the  wninan  removes  her  hrad- 
<lr»Ns.  and  hangs  it  neatly  over  hrr  left  arm,  Shr 
then  ljnish<-s  Uirk  the  front  locks  of  her  hair  ami 
places  xhr  right  hand  over  her  mi»uih.  .\11  this  Is 
pr^lnninary.  When  she  sees  ili.ii  the  man  she 
desires  in  address  has  condesi  <  luled  lo  look  .it  her. 
shf  draws  the  index  finger  n\  the  rij^ht  hand 
gradually  up  the  middle  of  the  left  <in(l  up  the  .irm 
!••  thi*  shoulder  :  then  from  left  to  right  .icross  the 
-ipfii-r  lip  and  close  untler  the  nose,  endini^  l»v 
stroking  and  smoothing  the  foreign  ks  of  her  hair 
l*ehin<l  the  ears.  She  then  wails  ftir  an  invitation 
I**  s|M'ak. 
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When  the  women  have  been  away  from  their 
native  villages  for  a  long  time,  and  again  meet  their 
sisters  and  other  female  relatives,  they  appear  to 
take  great  delight  in  seizing  one  another  by  the 
shoulders  and  weeping  upon  each  other's  necks. 
I  have  seen  women  in  this  position  for  half-an-hour 
or  more  at  a  time.  In  fact,  in  this  position  they 
will  chant  to  each  other  their  whole  personal  his- 
tory since  they  last  met.  Questions  are  put  and 
answered  in  this  weeping,  sing-song  fashion. 

The  men  salute  the  boys  and  girls  by  seizing 
their  heads  and  stroking  their  hair  from  the  crown 
to  the  shoulders.  The  engraving*  shows  how  this  is 
done.  This  possibly  partakes  more  of  the  nature  of 
a  caress  than  of  a  salutation. 

Whenever  a  person  desires  to  visit  a  hut,  he 
should  never  enter  without  being  asked.  But,  as 
there  are  no  wooden  doors  to  knock  at,  what  is 
to  be  done  ?  Being  unable  to  knock,  one  has  to 
make  a  noise  with  his  throat ;  something  like  a  long 
guttural  sounding,  he-hc'/ie-he'/iem.  If  the  person 
who  desires  to  enter  belongs  to  the  village,  he  goes 
in  without  more  ceremony ;  but  if  he  is  a  stranger 
he  must  wait  until  someone  who  has  heard  the  noise 
comes  out  and  takes  him  in  ;  once  inside,  he  must  go 
through  the  palm-rubbing,  beard-stroking,  and  all 
other  formalities  of  salutation.  Men.  after  calling 
upon  a  person,  always  go  out  walking  sideways. 

Women  also  say  he'/ie-he-ke-kem  before  enter- 
ing a  hut,  and  as  soon  as  they  get  inside  make 
an    obeisance    like    that    which   has  been   already 

*See  page  195. 
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(lescrilMxl.  They  leave  a  hut  by  walking  back- 
wards. It  is  iin|)()Iitc  for  a  woman  to  turn  her  back 
u|Mm  a  man. 

There  are  many  minor  rules  which  have  to  be 
oliserved.  Thus,  for  example,  never  enter  a  hut 
with  a  headnlress  on  ;  never  rush  either  in  or  out 
of  a  hut.  but  always  ^o  steadily  and  softly ;  never 
l«M>k  intci  a  hut  thnnigh  the  window,  especially  the 
i-nti  window ;  never  go  eavesdropping  ;  do  not 
throw  thinjfs  out  of  the  window  or  into  the  fire ; 


Aim     \{}\  S\i !  I  i\i;. 


r)f\rr  .iildrrss  a  siranjjrr  imlrss  <|uilr  n<*itss,iry 
b»-f«tri-  he-  i>r  she-  has  s|M»krn  lo  yon.  Thi'sc  nih's 
.ir*  i*lnilin}r  u|Hin  all.  men.  woinrii.  and  chlMn-ii 
.tlik«-. 

The  women  arc  always  fX|M'Cted  to  takr  their 
h«-.iil-<Irt'ss  off  wIuMi  tlify  inrct  a  man.  rxcrpt 
wIiImv^s.  who   nrvcr    r«-niove    their  heail  dri'ss.  but 

always    wear   the  witl«»w*s    ho<Hl.      Women    aluavs 

#  * 

-^tep  out  of  thf  \iay  whrn  they  se«*  a  man  cominv:, 
.ind  make  room   fnr    him    to  pass.       Thc*y   always 
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salute  a  man  when  they  meet  one  by  covering 
the  mouth  with  the  hand  and  fixing  their  eyes 
upon  the  groimd.  They  keep  out  of  the  way  as 
much  as  possible,  iind  consider  they  are  quite  an 
inferior  order  of  beings.    They  ought  to  be  obedient 


to  their  husbands,  and  never  rudely  answer   them 
back  when  they  speak. 

One  should  also  be  very  careful  not  to  throw 
anything  into  the  fire  upon  the  hearth,  for  the  fire 
is  looked  upon  as  something  very  sacred.  To  do 
such  a  thing  is  not  only  insulting  to  the  head  of 
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the  house,  but  is  also  a  form  nf  blasphemy  towards 
the  Rods.  One  shcmUi  therefore  be  extremely 
cautious  iif  his  behaviour  in  this  res]>ect.  He 
should  also  be  careful  not  to  lo<)k  out  of  or  throw 
anything  through   the  east-end    window,   for    that 


.tl->  is  very  sacrt-ii.  ( )nc  s  fiiij^cr-iiails  too  ou^Iii 
n<-l  III  be  cut  insid4-  the  hut.  for  if  .i  sinj^h-  piitc, 
howt-ver  small,  shouM  h.vp|K-ii  in  fall  into  the  hrc. 
It  wouUI  c.iunc  a  smt-ll.  whirh  in  it-^  turn  wnnld 
■generate  (list-as)-. 

The  KamtchatdaU-1  were  s.iitl   in  Vxaw.  Wvw  a 
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very  hospitable  race  of  people,  especially  among 
themselves.  So  hospitable  were  they,  indeed,  that 
should  a  guest  come  to  stay  with  them  it  was 
considered  disrespectful  to  ask  him  to  take  his 
departure.  Dobell,  writing  on  this  point,  says : 
*They  pay  one  another  visits,  which  last  for  a 
month  or  six  weeks,  until  the  generous  host, 
finding  his  stock  of  provisions  exhausted,  is  forced 
to  give  a  hint  to  his  guest  to  take  his  departure. 
This  is  managed  by  presenting  to  him  at  dinner 
a  dish  called  tolkootha — a  kind  of  olio,  or  hodge- 
podge, composed  of  a  number  of  meats,  fish,  and 
vegetables,  all  mixed  together,  and  very  difficult 
to  prepare.  It  is  the  dernier  ressort  of  the  master 
of  the  house,  and  the  moment  this  dish  is  served 
up  the  guest  takes  the  hint,  and  leaves  him  the 
following  day,  without  feeling  the  least  dissatis- 
fied, the  proceeding  being  understood  amongst 
them.' 

The  Ainu  are  also  very  kind  and  hospitable 
to  one  another,  but  they  do  not  carry  the  sentiment 
above  referred  to  to  such  lengths.  They  are  very 
much  more  outspoken.  They  gladly  take  a  friend 
in  for  a  few  days,  but  if  they  find  him  inclined 
to  stay  too  long  they  tell  him  plainly  that  they 
would  be  much  obliged  if  he  would  take  his 
departure.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  considered  to 
be  the  best  of  manners  to  be  so  plain  spoken  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  considered  proper 
for  a  visitor  to  stay  more  than  a  day  or  two, 
unless  he  is  particularly  invited  to  do  so,  or  has 
a  good  supply  of  sakd  with  him.  I  have  known 
Ainu  men  invite  their  friends  to  work,  if  they  were 
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inclined  to  stay  too  lon^.     This  had  the  effect  of 
;;ctting  rid  of  them  |X>st  haste. 

I  am  told  that  it  was  an  old  custom,  however* 
amonv;  this  |)eopie,  a  custom  which  seems  to  have 
miw  died  out  indeed,  to  hint  to  a  friend  that  his 
abs(?nce  would  be  more  valued  than  his  presence, 
by  making;  a  feast  and  invitinjr  a  few  of  the 
nei;;hbours  to  share  it  with  him.  If,  soon  after 
the  feast  was  over  and  the  neighbours  gone  home, 
the  visitor  also  did  not  take  his  defiarture,  the  host 
and  hostess  would  le^ive  him  alone  in  the  hut 
He  would  not  stay  long  after  that,  if  sober,  but  if 
intoxicated  would  sleep  till  he  l>ecame  sober,  and 
then  go  away.  This  fatst  was  called  Paro-a-oshuke 
wa  lioshipire  marap/o,  '  the  feast  of  being  sent  back, 
the  mouth  having  iK'en  cooked  for.' 
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HAPTER    XX. 

Food^ 


The  kinds  of  food  eaten — Places  at  meals — How  the  food  is 
helped — Mode  of  cleaning  cups — Grace  before  meat — Cereal 
totemisim. 

Ainu  food,  though  not  in  every  case  that  which 
Europeans  prefer,  does  not,  when  properly  cooked, 
come  amiss  at  a  pinch.  For  example,  fresh  salmon, 
codfish,  venison,  bears  flesh,  beans,  millet,  potatoes, 
and  peas,  are  all  good  in  themselves  when  cooked 
in  the  right  way.  But  the  Ainu  do  not  know  how 
to  cook.  They  are  remarkably  fond  of  stew, 
strongly  flavoured  with  badly-dried  fish,  and  almost 
every  article  of  food  is  cast  into  the  stewpot,  and  is 
there,  according  to  our  taste  at  least,  completely 
spoiled. 

However,  their  food  is  not  always  cooked  in  this 
manner,  for  fish  is  sometimes  roasted  before  the 
fire,  and  potatoes  are  baked  in  the  ashes  upon  the 
hearth.  A  hungry  man  can  make  a  good  and 
enjoyable  meal  off  such  things.  They  are  very  fond 
of  salmon,  salmon  trout,  young  sharks,  swordfish, 
and  whale  ;  and,  in  the  way  of  flesh,  bear  s  fat  and 
marrow-bones,  the  haunch  of  venison,  and  any  part 
of  a  horse  or  bullock,  entrails  included.  Seaweed 
and  various  herbs,  the  roots  of  some  kinds  of  lilies, 
and  many  water  plants,  as  well  as  leeks  and  onions, 
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are  used  <is  vej^etables ;  while  grouse,  wild  geese» 
and  ducks,  serve  for  ^aine. 

The  fact  was  mentioned  in  a  previous  chapter 
ihiit  the  roots  of  the  dog-tooth  violet  {Erythroftium 
(Uns  uinis)  are  dug  up  and  made  into  cakes  and  used 
for  food.  The  s;ime  remarks  apply  also  to  the 
arrowroot  {Lilium  Glchni,  Fr.  Schm.)  which  they 
Cidl  turep,  for  the  {>eople  extensively  use  the  bulbs 
of  this  plant  as  an  article  of  diet.  They  prepare 
I  hem  its  follows.  After  having  well  washed  the 
bulbs,  they  {x>und  them  in  their  raw  state  in  a 
mortar.  The  flour  or  finer  j>ortion,  which  is  called 
irup,  is  then  septirated  from  the  coarser,  and  put 
in  the  sun  to  dr)'.  When  eaten  this  is  generally 
made  into  a  gruel  and  cooked  with  millet  or  rice. 
The  coarser  part,  which  is  often  called  shirari,  is 
lioiled  at  once,  and  then  a;4ain  iKunuled  and  put  into 
a  tub  t«»  (lfC<MnjM>s«;.  When  thoroughly  rotten  it  is 
again  iH)iled  an<l  |H»und«(l.  After  this  it  is  made 
into  large  cakes,  called  onlurcp  or  tu9'cp-aka9Pt, 
with  a  hole  in  the  centre,  and  hung  up  to  dry. 
Whrn  nirilrd  for  fiH^l.  the  Ainu  throw  them  into 
th<:  inilirt  |H»t  and  l>oil  them.  I'he  tlour  is.  it  may  be 
rrmarked.  si»metimes  applird  to  burns  as  a  rt*medy. 
The  sttrm  and  Iravrs  of  the  nuigworl  r  IrtimisiJ 
vul^iin  .  L. )  callfd  noya  by  the:  .\inu.  are  also  used 
for  food,  wlu-n  very  young,  in  the  early  spring. 
Ihcy  are  takrn  ami  first  boiled  :  nfxt  ihey  an*  w«*ll 
{i«»unded  in  a  wcKxIen  mort.ir.  and  lastly  made  into 
4.akes  and  dried  for  future  consumption.  .\  gtHnl 
dral,  however,  is  ratrn  at  once,  having  been  first 
|ji»unded  with  millet  or  rice.  This  is  s.iid  to  in-  a 
vcr)'  nutritious  fooil,  and  <»f  itsdf  ()uitr  sufficient  t(» 
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sustain  life  and  keep  the  body  in  a  healthy  condition. 
It  is  said  to  be  of  a  very  sweet  flavour,  and  the 
people  are  remarkably  fond  of  it.  The  ancient 
Ainu  used  to  live  upon  this  herb  a  great  deal,  we 
are  told,  and  it  has  been  the  means  of  keeping  them 
alive  throughout  more  than  one  famine.  Later  on 
in  the  year,  when  the  plant  becomes  older,  the 
leaves  only  are  taken  (without  the  stem)  and  dried 
for  future  use. 

Chestnuts  also  form  an  important  article  of  food 
among  the  Ainu.  They  prepare  them  in  various 
ways.  The  favourite  of  which  is  to  well  boil  them, 
then  take  off  the  skins  and  pound  them  into  a  paste ; 
they  are  then  reboiled  with  millet  or  rice  and  eaten. 

1 1  is  considered  to  be  a  great  delicacy  to  mix  the 
pounded  chestnuts  with  the  eggs  of  salmon  or  trout 
and  boil  them  together.  Another  way  is  to  mash 
them  with  the  fat  of  animals.  Sometimes  they  are 
eaten  roasted,  but  in  that  case  never  by  way  of 
taking  a  meal.  This  latter  way  of  cooking  chest- 
nuts is  looked  upon  as  more  of  an  agreeable  pastime 
than  anything  else. 

When  taking  a  meal,  the  mistress  of  the  house, 
together  with  her  husband  and  youngest  children, 
sit  on  the  side  of  the  fireplace  that  is  on  the  left 
hand  on  looking  into  a  hut  from  the  west-end  door. 
The  rest  of  the  family  occupy  the  right-hand 
side,  strangers  the  lower  end,  near  the  door,  and 
honoured  guests  the  east  or  sacred  end  of  the 
hearth. 

There  is  no  dishing-up  to  be  done.  The  mistress 
ladles  the  food  out  of  the  stewpot  as  it  hangs  over 
the   fire,   and  passes   it  to  the  one  for  whom  it  is 
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intended.  One  advam^;e  of  this  is,  a  person  gets 
his  dinner  really  hot,  and  meat  and  pudding  covers 
are  not  required.  Visitors  are  generally  served 
Aist.  then  the  husband,  and  lastly  the  renuuning 
memliers  of  the  family. 

The  Ainu  have  a  very  limited  supply  of  eating 
utensils.  If  the  cups  are  not  sufficient  to  go  round 
the  whole  numl>cr  taking  food,  two  or  more  have  to 


uv;  the  same  rup.  Hut  this  i<i  not  ofti-n  th<-  c:ist-, 
for  each  mcmlKir  of  n  family  h.is  j^cncniliy  his  own 
cup  or  shell  Siifely  st()Wrd  away  ntinT  his  sleeping' 
pUce.  ever  ready  to  l>e  protluccd  when  rwjuireii. 
When  a  (lerson  wishes  fur  more  footl.  it  is  the 
correct  thin;;  tt>  ask  the  mistress  to  riplenish  his 
cup.      If  she  is  toi>  much  en^af^ed.  or  at  all  iiiclint:d 
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to  be  familiar,  as  she  is,  for  instance,  among  her 
own  friends  and  relatives,  she  simply  removes  the 
pot-lid  and  points  to  the  ladle,  thereby  indicating 
that  the  person  may  help  himself. 

The  Ainu  cannot  be  commended  for  their 
cleanliness  in  the  treatment  of  food.  They  very 
seldom  wash  their  pots  and  pans,  and  still  less  their 
eating  cups.  It  is  therefore  worthy  of  remark  that 
the  index  finger  is  called  in  Ainu  Itangi  ketn  aski- 
kipet — that  is,  *  the  finger  for  licking  the  cup/  It 
is  so  called  because  people  generally  cleanse  their 
eating  cups  by  first  wiping  the  inside  of  them  with 
their  index  finger  and  then  licking  it ! 

In  Christian  lands  it  is  customary  for  every  true 
Christian  to  acknov/ledge  God  s  providential  good- 
ness by  *  saying  grace/ 

This  is  a  right  and  godly  act.  But  think  for  a 
moment  what  this  act  implies  and  involves.  It 
implies  a  knowledge  of  a  living,  sentient  Being 
higher  than  man  ;  it  involves  the  idea  of  dependence 
upon  that  Being  ;  it  is  an  act  of  worship  indicating 
a  proper  sense  of  devotion.  It  further  implies  that 
the  worshipper  believes  himself  to  possess  some 
natural  yet  mysterious  faculty  or  power  by  which  he 
can  approach  that  living  Being  whom  he  calls  God, 
and  to  whom  he  returns  thanks. 

I  was  very  much  surprised,  when  I  first  visited 
the  Ainu,  to  see  many  of  them,  especially  the  heads 
of  families,  acknowledge  God's  goodness,  and  give 
Him  thanks  before  eating.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
they  always  do  this,  but  they  are  all  taught  to  do  so, 
and  that  in  a  set  formula.  And  I  have  never  yet 
met  the  Ainu  who  does  not,  before  drinking  wine, 
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make  his  salutations,  stroke  his  l>card,  worship  and 
thank  the  >,'ods  for  their  benefits.  One  of  their 
forms  of  •  grace '  is  :  '  O  God,  our  Nourisher,  I 
thank  Thee  for  this  fooil :  bless  it  to  the  service  of 
my  l"»dy.'  Here,  then,  by  this  common  every-day 
.ici.  we  get  one  article  of  Ainu  religious  faith,  viz., 
thai  he  believes  in  a  power  above  himself,  on  whom 
he  depends  for  his  daily  Umk\,  and  whom  he  can 
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.(plinvuh    ill    praytr   .mil    lliaiiks;;ivini^   l.y  a  f.n  ulty 
within  Iiimst-ir 

Now.  it  .ip|»cars  lo  mi-  that  in  s"in«-  c.ims, 
ttioujjh  not  in  all,  the  fact  of  s.iying  i;r,iie  .imoni; 
•■his  jcoplr  is  simply  an  t\pnssioii  ■■!  dieply  riH)ted 
ti.lfinislic  lx:Iicf,  anil  not  j^r.uc  at  .til.  in  our  sense  ut 
th*-  term.  This  will  apjiear  vtry  tle.irl>  in  a  certain 
r'-Iii;i«His  pr.iciice.  which  consists  in  eaiinj^  lu-w 
millet,  .intl  which  ma\    viry  appropriately  1h-  called 
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*  partaking  of  the  first  fruits.'  With  regard  to  this 
custom  an  Ainu  said  to  me :  *  There  are  several 
kinds  of  millet  which  come  under  the  head  of 
Mtmchiro,  but  they  are  all  of  the  male  gender  ;  and 
there  are  also  some  kinds  which  come  under  the 
head  of  Piyapa.  These  latter  are  all  females. 
Those  which  are  classed  under  the  term  Munchiro, 
and  are  males,  are  as  follows  : — 

(i).  Pure  munckirOy  i.e.  *  red  munchiro'  ; 

(2).  Nitne     mtmc/iirOy    i.e.     *  hard '    or     *  tough 
munchiro  * ; 

(3).  Etui  munchiro,  i.e.  *  flat-headed  munchiro' ; 

(4).   Eparo      muuchiro,     i.e.      *  munchiro     with 
mouths ' ; 

(5).  Pitne  mtinchiro^  i.e.  *  flint  munchiro^  ; 

(6).  Riten  inu7ichi7'0,  i.e.  *  soft  munchiro '  ; 

(7).  Muri-kim7ic    munchirOy    i.e.    *  black-shelled 
jmmchiro! 

The  names  of  the  female  kinds,  which  come 
under  the  head  of  Piyapa,  are  these  : — 

(i).  A i-sak  piyapa,  i.e.  *  beardless /^y^/^  '  ; 

(2 ).   Fure  piyapa,  i.e.  *  red  piyapa  '  ; 

(3).   Chak  piyapa,  i.e.  *  bursting //)'^/rt^ '  ; 

(4).   Setak  piyapa,  i.e.  '  e3,r\y  piyapa  '  ; 

(5).    Yamraita   yoko    amam,    i.e.    '  food    of    the 
appearance  of  chestnut  shells.' 

It  will  be  observed  that  all  these  kinds  are 
named  after  their  nature,  quality,  or  general  appear- 
ance. With  a  further  regard  to  this  subject  my 
informant  also  added  : — 

*  When  taken  together  these  kinds  of  millet  are 
called  Umurek  haru  kamjii,  i.e.  *  the  divine  husband 
and  wife  cereal'     So  say  the  ancients.     Therefore 
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before  millet  is  pounded  and  made  into  cakes  for 
general  eating,  the  old  men  have  a  few  made  for 
themselves  first  to  worship.  When  they  are  ready 
they  pray  to  them  very  earnestly  and  say  : — 

*  O  thou  cereal  deity,  we  worship  thee.  Thou 
hast  grown  very  well  this  year,  and  thy  flavour  will 
be  sweet.  Thou  art  good.  The  goddess  of  fire 
will  be  glad,  and  we  also  shall  rejoice  greatly.  O 
thou  god,  O  thou  divine  cereal,  do  thou  nourish  the 
people.  I  now  partake  of  thee.  I  worship  thee 
and  give  thee  thanks.'  After  having  thus  prayed, 
they,  the  worshippers,  take  a  cake  and  eat  it,  and 
from  this  time  the  people  may  all  partake  of  the 
new  millet.  And  so  with  many  gestures  of  homage 
and  words  of  prayer  this  kind  of  food  is  dedicated 
to  the  well-being  of  the  Ainu.  No  doubt  the  cereal 
offering  is  regarded  as  a  tribute  paid  to  god,  but 
that  god  is  no  other  than  the  seed  itself ;  and  it  is 
only  a  god  in  so  far  as  it  is  beneficial  to  the  human 
body.  The  conclusion  I  arrive  at  from  all  this  is, 
that  the  cereals  are  also  considered  as  totem  gods, 
and  that  the  Ainu  idea  of  holding  communion  with 
such  gods,  is  by  eating  them,  and  thus  partaking  of 
their  goodness  and  life-giving  powers.  Such  com- 
munion as  this  is  of  the  very  essence  of  religion,  and 
will  again  appear  more  clearly  marked  when  we 
come  to  discuss  the  subject  of  *  bear- worship.'  The 
ceremony  above  mentioned  is  called  by  the  Ainu, 
ashiri  ainam  ackap  marapto,  i,e,,  "  the  feast  of 
saluting  new  cereal  food.' 

On  a  certain  occasion  I  gave  some  of  Sutton's 
cauliflower  seeds  to  an  Ainu  friend,  but  on  going 
to  pay  him  a  visit  at  his  home  during  the  succeed- 
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in«^  autumn  found  the  plants  (which  had  jjrown  very 
fim-Iy  indeed)  all  running  to  seed.  Upon  asking 
him  and  his  wife  why  they  had  not  cut  and  eaten 
th<m.  as  they  had  seen  me  do  at  Sapporo,  rather 
than  allow  them  thus  to  s|K)il,  the  wife  replied  : 
'  Th<:  master  (meaninj;  myself)  has  not  yet  partaken 
of  them  :  we  cannot  touch  them  till  he  has  first 
fMien  5<ime  himself  l'|)on  receivinj^  this  explana- 
tion I  felt — well,  how  shall  I  say  ?  I  had  all  sorts 
of  frrlin^^s.  First  olil  Adam  came  of  course!  My 
pridf  v^as  touched,  and  I  felt  flattered  !  Then  I  felt 
like  a  man  of  su|>erior  knowledge  to  them,  and  was 
ificlined  to  laugh  in  derision.  After  that  again  I 
lhou;4ht  that  I  should  like  to  call  them  and  their 
whole  family  wasteful  and  foolish;  but  lx*fore  I 
couKl  express  myself  at  all  for  the  great  conflict 
of  fiejinvi  within.  I  rcmeml)ered  their  totemistic 
:«ir.is  pyardin;4  rating  ihr  first-fruits,  and  so  re- 
rnaitu'tl  <|uirt.  Howcvrr.  the  incidrnt  closed  by 
Miv  tellin*'  them  never  to  allow  such  matters  to 
uei^h   in  sui  h  a  case  again. 

I  had  a  curious  anomaly  in  my  garden  last  year. 
It  uas  a  double  ve;4etable  inarn»\v.  I  was  going 
•  .n«  dav  t«»  rut  half  of  it,  to  use  in  the  kitthen  Mv 
'i^-rvarus  entreated  me  not  to  do  so,  for.  said  tliev, 
should  I  eat  it  1  should  c<Ttainly  be  bewiidied. 
Whv.  thev  Could  not  tell  me  :  none  of  them  seemed 
to  kno\i.  It  is  a  (wnl  IreVirf  amoni-  the  Aiini  that 
double  fruits  and  veg<'tab|es  will,  if  eaten.  In-witch 
a  jH-rvin  and  bring  misfortune.  ShouKI.  ho\\<ver, 
one  half  of  a  tlouble  fnn'l  be  eaten,  the  remaining 
half  must  Ije  |>.'irtaken  of  also  by  the  s.inie  person. 
the   idcii  being  that  one  half   would  counteract  dv- 
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evil  influences  of  the  other.  Out  of  regard  to  my 
servants'  scruples  and  fears,  I  allowed  that  vegetable 
marrow  to  remain  untouched.  It  was  left  to  rot 
where  it  grew,  and  I  am  not  bewitched,  so  far  as 
I   know. 
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HAPTER  XXI. 

Women's  Charms  or  Fetiches. 


Snakes'  ftkinft  — Curkoos'  nrsts  and  eggs — Pigeons'  nests  and  eggs 
— 'Ilic  snipe  -The  crane    -Kggs  broken  over  seeds. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  while  it  is  the 
woman's  place  to  work  it  is  the  man's  prerogative 
to  pay  special  attention  to  the  praying  to  and 
gL-nrral  worship  of  the  deities.  But  although  the 
women  do  not  worship  the  gods,  they  are  very 
superstitious,  and  keep  quite  a  stock  of  charms  in 
thrjr  store-houses  and  treasure-boxes  when  they 
can  jjei  them.  These  are  not  for  worship, 
liut  ari!  used  simply  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
•^«  lod  luck,  keeping  off  misfortune,  or  in  some  cast's 
to  work  evils  pnnluced  by  curses  upon  others  by 
VI  .ly  of  sympathetic  magic.  Before  they  are  placed 
«>n  duty,  however,  the  best  are  always  bmuj^ht  H» 
th»-  head  of  the  family,  who  prays  over  them  and  in 
this  way  dedicates  them  for  their  special  work. 

Among  such  charms  one  tuuls  just  what  he 
would  not  <-x|M;ct  to  fuui.  namely,  snakes  skins. 
I  his  is  very  curious  indeed,  when  it  is  consi«lered 
that  the  |icople  in  general  have  the  };reatest  horror 
of  these  reptiles.  The  lore  given  me  on  this  matter 
runs  thus : 

'  The  skin  of  the  snake  is  a  woman  s  charm. 
Sh«HiId  one  of  these  creatures  climb  up  into  K^^ 
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store-house  and  get  among  the  grain  and  there 
leave  its  skin,  the  people,  when  they  discover  it, 
ought  to  take  it  up  with  great  care,  at  the  same 
time  reverently  saying,  **  This  will  indeed  be  a  good 
year  for  the  garden  crops  ;  this  store-house  is  likely 
to  be  well  filled  with  garden  produce,  for  the  divine 
snake  has  been  and  left  his  clothing  behind  him." 

*  The  men  should  then  take  the  skin,  present  it 
with  viao  made  of  walnut,  and  make  it  into  a  charm 
or  fetich.  As  this  is  a  woman's  charm  it  should  be 
placed  in  the  store-house.  But  the  snake  is  not  a 
very  excellent  deity.  He  enters  the  store-house  for 
no  good  purpose,  for  his  object  is  to  damage  the 
food  there  stowed  away.  His  skin  is  taken  as  a 
charm,  not  in  sincerity,  but  by  way  of  craft,  for  the 
purpose  of  deceiving  him.  For  the  snake  is  a  very 
quick-tempered  and  evil-disposed  reptile^  he  also 
brings  much  misfortune  to  the  people :  the  men 
ought,  therefore,  to  offer  him  nido  made  of  walnut 
in  order  to  appease  and  flatter  him,  by  making  him 
fancy  that  they  consider  him  to  be  a  god  ;  for  when 
this  kind  of  /;/  o  is  given  him  he  smiles  sweetly  with 
delight,  and  as  a  return  will  be  sure  to  help  those 
who  so  honour  him.' 

This  is  a  very  remarkable  legend,  and  shows 
how  the  people  imagine  they  have  the  power  to 
cheat  and  outwit  the  gods  above  and  the  demons 
below.  But  as  this  is  a  phase  of  religion  which  will 
come  up  again  and  again  in  this  book  as  it  pro- 
gresses, no  further  notice  will  be  taken  of  it  here. 

The  women  are  very  pleased  if  they  can  find 
what  they  suppose  to  be  a  cuckoo's  nest,  and  they 
go  into  ecstasy  of  joy  if  the  nest  should  happen  to 
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have  an  egg  in  it.     It  is  the  same  with  the  nests 
and  eggs  of  the  pigeon,  snipe,  and  crane. 

To  ensure  the  proper  treatment  of  these  things, 
the  following  command  is  given  to  them : 

*  Should  a  woman  go  in  the  spring-time  and  find 
the  nest  of  a  pigeon,  cuckoo,  snipe  or  crane,  let 
her  carefully  take  it,  together  with  the  eggs,  and 
carry  them  to  her  husband  or  father.  Having 
safely  brought  them  let  her  say,  **  I  have  found  the 
nest  of  such-and-such  a  bird,  please  make  itiao  and 
worship  the  goddess  of  fire."  She  should  then  take 
her  millet,  and  having  smashed  the  eggs  in  it,  mix 
it  well  up  together.  After  this  has  been  done  she 
should  say,  **  I  have  now  damped  the  seed  with 
the  eggs,  do  thou  pray  over  them  likewise."  The 
man  should  then  make  more  tnao,  take  it  to  the 
nest  and  pray  that  the  garden  may  be  fruitful. 
Then  the  woman  may  take  the  nest  away  and 
place  it  in  her  store-house.' 

On  asking  why  the  eggs  are  mixed  with  the 
seed  my  informants  say  : 

'  Birds  of  a  good  kind  originally  came  down 
from  heaven,  and  they  now  live  upon  garden 
produce.  They  were  sent  to  assist  men  in  securing 
food.  If  the  eggs  of  birds  are  broken  over  apd  ^ 
mixed  with  any  seeds  one  should  be  happening  to 
sow,  all  the  seed  which  is  touched  by  the  liquid 
would  be  quickened,  and  soon  germinate  and  grow 
strong.' 

The  cuckoo  plays  its  part  in  the  same  depart- 
ment of  Ainu  lore.  The  Ainu  know  of  two  kinds, 
viz.,  the  ordinary  cuckoo,  which  they  call  kakkok 
(Cuc7ilfts  canorNs,  L.).  and   the   Himalayan   cuckoo, 
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The  Cuckoo, 

which  is  known  as  tutut  (Cucuius  intermedius). 
These  names  are,  it  will  be  observed,  onomatopoeia 
for  iheir  cry.  Neither  of  these  is  worshipped  or 
kept  as  a  charm  ;  indeed,  I  have  come  across  some 
Ainu  who  look  upon  them  both  as  birds  of  evil 
omen,  and  as  partaking  somewhat  of  a  demoniacal 
nature.  All.  however,  ap|)ear  to  be  anxious  to  hear 
their  first  note  in  spring.  The  tales  given  below 
will  show  why  this  is  so.  Now,  although  the  birds 
themselves  are  not  sought  after  as  charms,  yet, 
curious  «is  it  may  appear,  I  am  assured,  as  above 
stated,  that  the  nest  is  very  highly  thought  of  by 
the  women,  ;is  also  are  the  eggs.  When  found  they 
are  said  to  carefully  stow  them  away  in  their  store- 
house's, as  charms  for  bringing  good  crops.  Like 
th«*  bird  itself,  these  fetiches  also  are  s^iid  not  to  be 
worshipped  after  having  once  been  dedicated  :  they 
are  merely  kept  as  charms.  The  chief  ends  the 
cuiko<»  ap|KMrs  to  fulfil  is  simply  that  of  letting 
jieople  know  when  to  commence  work  in  their 
;;anlen  pints,  and  also  to  indicate  what  kind  of  year 
it  will  Ix:  for  the  crops. 

l.M.JNh    Oh     Till.    Til'    1     OK     HlMAI.WAN    Cl  *  Koo. 

'  The  ////;//  is  so  callnl  Inrcause  of  his  voice. 
He  descends  from  heaven  every  spring,  just  when 
the  gniss  is  becoming  green,  that  he  may  work  in 
his  garden.  Therefore,  whenever  his  note  is  hranl 
saying  iutut,  one  should  not  delay  to  commence 
digging  his  garden.  Should  a  |)erson  be  so 
fortunate  ;is  to  chance  upon  a  nest  of  (me  of  these 
t>irds,  he  shouKl  take  the  eggs,  carry  them  carefully 
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home,  break  them  and  mix  them  with  any  kinds  of 
seed  about  to  be  planted.  This  will  cause  them  to 
germinate  quickly,  and  there  is  certain  to  be  a  good 
crop.  The  tutut  should  not  be  worshipped,  for  he 
is  not  a  god.  Now,  as  soon  as  he  has  finished  his 
garden  he  always  returns  to  heaven,  and  this  is  why 
his  cry  is  not  heard  in  the  summer.* 

Legend  of  the  Kakkok  or  ordinary  Clxkoo. 

*  The  ordinary  cuckoo  and  the  Himalayan 
cuckoo  both  descend  from  heaven  at  about  the 
same  time.  If  the  call  of  these  birds  should  be 
heard  very  early  in  the  spring,  the  autumn  frosts 
will  come  early  and  spoil  the  crops.  If,  however, 
their  cry  should  be  heard  late  in  the  season,  the 
crops  will  be  very  good.  If,  therefore,  one  will 
listen  attentively  for  the  cuckoo's  note,  he  will  be 
able  to  tell  beforehand  whether  the  year  will  be  a 
good  one  for  the  gardens,  or  the  reverse.  Hence 
the  old  men  and  women  annually  watch  for  the 
appearance  of  these  birds.* 

The  Origin  of  the  Cuckoo. 

Although  most  of  the  Ainu  I  have  spoken  to  on 
the  subject  seem  to  imagine  that  the  cuckoo  had  its 
origin  in  heaven,  and  that  it  returns  thither  every 
winter  to  get  out  of  the  cold,  yet  I  have  been  told 
by  a  few  that  some  consider  him  to  have  been 
made,  not  by  God,  but  by  none  other  than  the 
Japanese  hero,  Yoshitsune,  and  if  not  by  him  by 
Aioina,  their  reputed  ancestor.  And  although, 
again,  many  Ainu  do   not  look  upon  the  cuckoo  as 
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a  birtl  of  evil  omen,  but  have  a  kindly  regard  for 
him,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  ceitainly 
others  who  regard  him  as  a  bird  of  Ml  omen. 
The  next  myth  will  explain  this. 

LK'^KM*  **V   CViK*ttt's  Okicin. 

■  The   Wrd  was  crying  every  day :  he  filled  the 
whoU:  earth   with    his   noise.      After  a   while   he 


I lt:v.-ct«lfd  louards  the  inoiith  of  thi:  Siirii  l<iv<-r  and 
».irnr  to  thr  house  of  Hciiktri.  .\?;  he  sat  ii[«in  his 
«//..!  crying,  hcnkei  put  his  lieail  out  of  ihc  window 
to  loi>k  at  him.  He  then  yave  th<;  following  tum- 
tn-ind  to  the  in-ojilc  : 

■'"As  the  witch  of  thr  world,  as  the  witch  of 
villagri  has  <.'om<-  down,  let  (lu*  chii-fs  of  the  [M-oplc 
ke«-|>  themselves  out  of  sight,  and  let  the  common 
peojde   insult    him."     .So  toinniaiuled    he.     Ther« 
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upon  the  chiefs  hid  themselves  and  the  common 
people  insulted  him. 

*  After  this  the  bird  went  on  further  down  the 
river  till  he  came  to  the  house  of  Yoshitsune,  and 
sat  upon  his  niisa  and  cried.  Yoshitsune  then  put 
his  head  out  of  the  window,  looked  and  spake  thus : 
**  Sir,  you  are  indeed  a  great  one,  but  you  are  now 
crying  because  you  know  not  who  your  ancestors 
were.  In  very  ancient  times  a  foreigner  landed 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Saru  River,  and  as  he  was 
exploring  the  rivers  mouth  dropped  his  pipe  and 
tobacco  pouch,  and  lost  them.  But  as  it  was  not 
possible  for  them  to  lie  upon  the  ground  and  rot, 
they  were  turned  into  a  bird.  You  are  that  bird. 
It  is  because  you  know  not  who  were  your  ancestors 
that  you  are  crying  so."  So  spake  Yoshitsune. 
This  is  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  cuckoo  ; 
this  is  the  origin  of  the  bird  which  calls,  **  kakkok, 
kakkok!' ' 

Pigeons'  Nests  and  Eggs. 

Although  the  women  do  not  say  prayers  to 
anything  excepting,  as  has  already  been  indicated, 
it  be  to  their  ancestors  and  the  snake  idol,  which 
by  the  bye,  Is  worshipped  by  such  of  the  women 
only  as  are  witch-doctors,  yet  they  do  worship  by 
way  of  bowing  to  and  making  salutations  before 
some  things.  All  their  special  charms  or  fetiches 
are  saluted  in  this  way,  and  thus  get  a  kind  of 
worship  paid  them.  The  following  legend  states 
clearly  that  the  nest  of  the  pigeon  is  to  be  so 
treated,  as  well  as  that  the  eggs  of  these  birds  also 
are  to  be  prized. 
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The   Pigeon  and  Snipe, 

Lk<;kni>  of  thk  Pn;i:uN. 

*  When  a  pigeon  has  been  killed  it  is  a  ver)* 
;^uod  thing  to  seek  after  its  nest,  for  the  possession 
of  one  is  sure  to  bring  g(HKl  fortune.  Any  woman 
who  should  make  a  charm  of  such  a  nest  is  certain 
of  bifssing.  After  one  has  In-en  found  the  men 
should  make  inao  and  present  them  to  it,  at  the 
same  time  using  the  followin«4  prayer:  **  O  divine 
pigeon,  henceforth  bless  this  woman,  and  make 
whatever  she  does  to  pros|KT  greatly.  When  she 
w«»rks  in  the  garden,  bless  the  labour  of  her  hands, 
whether  she  plants  beans  or  sows  millet,  make  them 
to  increase  much."  After  this  prayer  has  been  said 
the  woman  should  take  the  nest,  s^ilute  it,  and  then 
carefully  put  it  away  in  her  storehouse.  If  eggs 
h.i\r  In-rn  found  in  it,  thev  should  Ik*  taken  and 
^^m.ishetl  over  and  well  mixed  with  uhatevt-r  seeds 
a  j<T%«»n  hap|M*ns  to  l>c  pLiruing  ai  the  liinr.  This 
will  s<  rurr  sln»ng  germination  and  much  fruit.* 

I'm      l*I«.l«»N     AM.     N«)N    Mh.KMMKN      .SmII. 
<  A'uiUUff  itnJ  A*ty,t  ( 'htk.tf'.  i 

I  hi*  pigfon  .ind  n«»n  ini^^raiory  sni|K!  an* 
asvK;iat<'d  to^^elhcr  in  s<»mr  ihin^js.  and  the  follow 
ing  legend  shows  in  what  rfSjHXis.  *  Pigeons  ami 
nonniigratorx  snijK-s  an*  birils  which  si.iy  among 
the  mountains  all  the  ve.ir  round.  i'hrv  nallv 
had  no  business  at  all  in  the  world,  for  in  tht* 
lM--ginning  they  fled  from  heaven  to  this  earth  of 
their  own  acconl.  (iinl  was  therefore  \erv  .mj^rv 
with  them,  and  said  th.it  lie  would  not  allow  them 
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to  return  to  their  former  abode.  And  so  it 
happened  that  they  stay  in  the  mountains  all  the 
year  round,  and  are  called  riya  chikapy  i.e.  '*  birds 
which  stay."     So  said  the  ancients.' 

Notwithstanding  this  legend,  however,  I  find 
that  the  feathers  and  heads  of  both  these  kinds 
of  birds,  as  well  as  the  nests  and  eggs,  are  kept 
by  some  of  the  people  and  used  as  fetiches. 

The  Snipe. 

The  migrator)*  snipe  was  created  for  a  good 
purpose,  for  he  is  said  to  have  a  long  bill  given 
him,  not  indeed  for  his  own  special  convenience, 
but  for  the  gfeneral  good  of  men — particularly  for 
the  good  of  Ainu  men.  The  people  firmly  believe 
him  to  have  been  sent  down  from  heaven  for  the 
definite  purpose  of  keeping  them  in  good  health. 
Indeed,  he  is  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  physician. 

Legend  of  the  Snipe. 

*  The  migratory  snipe  was  sent  down  from 
heaven  to  preserve  men.  He  is  a  healer  of 
headache  and  ear  disease.  This  may  be  understood 
by  the  length  of  his  bill,  for,  being  long,  it  can 
penetrate  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  ear.  For  this 
reason  his  head  should  be  cut  off  when  killed, 
and  inao  fetiches  offered  to  it.  When  the  ear 
aches,  it  should  be  scratched  inside  with  the  bill. 
If  this  be  done,  a  cure  will  be  speedily  effected. 
Besides  the  fat  is  good  for  sore  eyes,  and  it  cures 
deafness,  and  should  therefore  be  carefully  kept. 
Women  should  keep  the  nest  as  a  charm,  and 
smash  the  eggs  found  in  it  over  their  garden  seeds.* 
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Alx)ut  the  Crane. 

TlIK   CkANK. 

The  crane  is  thought  much  n(  by  the  people. 
1 1  (•  goes  by  the  name  of  sarorun  c/nkafi,  that  is  to 
s;iy.  *  the  bird  among  the  tall  grasses.'  He  is  so 
large  and  of  so  much  importance  in  Ainu  bird  cult 
that  I  am  doubtful  as  to  whether  or  no  he  should 
not  lie  regarded  as  standing  next  in  order  to  the 
eagle-owl.  which  will  be  s{)oken  of  in  another 
chapKT.  Although  we  are  informed  that  this  bird 
was  not  worship|)ed  in  the  l)eginning,  yet  he  is 
at  the  pn-Mrnt  day.  The  nrason  given  for  this  is 
that  he  was  formerly  so  fierce  and  dangerous  that 
thf*  |)eople  were  afraid  to  approach  him.  But  by 
and  by,  when  his  tem|ier  l)ecame  softer,  the  people 
iM-gan  tf»  say  pniyers  to  him,  offer  him  inao,  and 
drink  w//'('  in  his  honour. 

1  hf  Itgrnd  of  thf  cram*  ap|)ears  to  l>e  rither 
.01  *-n*ic.ivour  to  account  for  the  origin  of  clothes 
•  •I  a  particular  |Kittern.  or  to  prt-serve  the  knowledge 
as  t«i  \%hrrc  such  clothes  origin. illy  came  from. 
Whrthrr  this  is  the  main  objrct  or  not,  it  at  all 
•M-nts  shows  ih«'  direction  whi-nre  the  .\inu  sup- 
5-»s*'  ih«*y  got  ihe  pattern  of  some  of  ihfir  Ik*si  and 
hij^hlv  pri/ed  garments,  and  that  is  Mamhuri.i. 
uliich  ihry  call  Siinia  '- oy/iin.  Thr  legend  says 
that  th«*  crane  brought  the  dothes  fmnul  in  its 
nest  directly  fnun  heaven.  Itut  the  ii.une  givc-n 
these  garments  lieing  Sania  stiniwAi',  /.<•.  *  Man- 
c  hurian  gannents/ shows  this  |»;irticular  heaven  to 
be  no  other  than  Manchuria.  MoreoviT  it  is  to 
lie  gathereil  from  «ither  things  that  the  Ainu  were 
formerly  acipminted  with  that  country. 
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The  inner  lining  of  the  cranes  nest  is  said  to 
consist  of  wool,  and  the  name  given  it  is  seisambe, 
t,e.  *  the  pulse  or  the  heart  of  the  nest.'  Should 
an  Ainu  find  one  of  these,  he  considers  himself 
a  rich  man  at  once,  for  such  a  treasure  will,  it  is 
supposed,  speedily  bring  prosperity  and  riches. 
The  nest  lining  is  taken,  wrapped  up  in  inao 
shavings,  and  carefully  put  away  in  a  box  at  the 
north-east  or  sacred  corner  of  the  hut.  I  am  told 
that  this  treasure  is  sometimes  taken  down,  placed 
by  the  fireside  and  devoutly  worshipped  by  those 
who  possess  it.  Inao  also  are  then  made  and 
presented  to  it,  and  sak^  drunk  on  its  behalf.  When 
they  can  get  it,  the  women  stow  it  away  in  their 
little  storehouses  as  charms.  They  believe  that 
the  possession  of  one  will  procure  an  abundance 
of  garden  produce,  and  give  them  special  skill  in 
their  embroidery. 

Legend  oe  the  Crane. 

*  The  crane  came  down  from  heaven  in  the 
beginning,  and  the  origin  of  presenting  inao  to  him 
is  as  follow^s.  On  coming  to  the  world  of  men 
this  bird,  in  order  to  multiply,  made  a  nest  and 
laid  some  eggs  in  it.  After  a  time  some  little 
cranes  came  out  of  the  eggs.  As  they  began  to 
grow,  the  mother  crane  found  it  necessary  to 
go  further  afield  to  secure  food  for  them.  One 
day  some  Ainu  who  knew  of  the  nest,  having 
watched  for  a  good  opportunity,  went  and  took 
the  young  while  the  mother  was  away.  They 
wanted  the  young  birds   to  bring  up  in  cages  for 
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sacritices.  Now,  the  crane  was  known  to  be  a  very 
fif-rcc  bird,  and  the  people  were  greatly  afraid  of 
him.  This  is  why  they  went  and  robbed  the  nest 
when  the  old  ones  were  away.  They  came  quickly, 
and  found  the  young,  and,  on  lifting  them  up,  s«iw 
something  ver>'  beautiful  l>eneath  them,  which,  after 
closer  inspection,  proved  to  be  beautiful  garments 
neatly  folded  up.  The  men  were  greatly  pleased, 
and  ran  off  with  both  birds  and  garments.  By  and 
by  the  old  cranes  came  home  and  found  their  off- 
spring  gone.  They  were  ver)'  angry  at  this,  and 
rushed  after  the  Ainu,  pursuing  them  in  hot  haste. 
Hut  the  men,  when  overtaken,  begged  the  cranes* 
|Mrdon.  saying.  **(>  divine  cranes,  pray  do  not  be 
angr\* :  hrnceforth  we  will  offer  you  both  i9iiw  and 
wine  :  l>esides  this,  we  will  promise  to  bring  your 
chililrrn  up  very  well  inileeil.  ' 

*  I'hus  they  iH'gged  their  pardon.  '\\\v  cranes 
\*crc  soon  apjHMsed.  and  rt-tunu-d  <|uirily  to  their 
hi'ines.  The  Ainu  also  wrni  thrir  way  in  p<*ac(\ 
*iiviil<d  thr  clothrs.  aiul  sn  Ixcann*  vcrv  rirh.  The 
narnrs  of  those  garments  was  SiiNta  .v</;-i//////.  or 
.S.//4/ii  ^iiramhc,  i.t\  *'  Manchurian  ••arnicnts  "  I  hrv 
wrrc  brought  down  from  hcaxt.n  l»y  the  i  r.uirs. 
I  h»*M-  birds  wen-  not  worsliipp*  il  in  ih*-  lK•gi^nini^^ 
but  from  this  time  lh<-\  werf.  Some  hunters  sav 
that  «\en  now  buntlles  of  i  loilu  s  ina\  he  louiul  in 
lh#'  nests  of  rranes.  .Xi/ain.  the  nests  of  the  birds 
h.4\«  a  place  in  them  resrnililing  a  lar^^e  b.isin.  .mil 
in  this  is  to  be  fouml  a  siil»sM.'c«-  like  wool.  1  his  is 
called  u/stif9iA<',  t.t'.  •*  the  |»ulse  or  hrari  of  ih<*  nest.* 
.md  is  a  very  good  ihinv;  i«»  |M»ssess.  f«»r  it  is  ,i 
wonderful  I  harm.       I  he  man  or  won) m  who  should 
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be  fortunate  enough  to  get  hold  of  them  is  certain, 
without  any  shadow  of  doubt,  to  become  rich.  But 
never  let  it  be  forgotten  that  the  crane  is  a  most 
fierce  bird,  and  must  therefore  be  treated  with  great 
reverence  and  circumspection.' 

In  this  connection  it  may  also  be  remarked  that 
the  Ainu,  like  many  nations  of  the  Northern  origin, 
hold  the  mistletoe  in  peculiar  veneration.  They 
look  upon  it  as  a  medicine,  good  in  almost  every 
disease,  and  it  is  sometimes  taken  in  food  and  at 
others  separately  as  a  decoction.  The  leaves  are 
used  in  preference  to  the  berries,  the  latter  being 
of  too  sticky  a  nature  for  general  purposes.  Some 
Ainu  have  been  known  to  use  the  mistletoe  leaves 
merely  for  tea,  without  any  reference  to  their  sup- 
posed medicinal  properties  ;  others  sometimes  mix 
it  with  their  stews  ;  while  some,  again,  extract  starch 
from  the  branches  by  pounding  them  in  a  wooden 
mortar,  and  washing  in  water.  However,  mistletoe 
is  not  generally  partaken  of  as  food  excepting  in 
time  of  great  scarcity. 

But  many,  too,  suppose  this  plant  to  have  the 
power  of  making  the  gardens  bear  plentifully. 
When  used  for  this  purpose,  the  leaves  are  cut 
up  into  fine  pieces,  and,  after  having  been  prayed 
over,  are  sown  with  the  millet  and  other  seeds,  a 
little  also  being  eaten  with  the  food.  Barren 
women  have  also  been  known  to  eat  the  mistletoe, 
in  order  to  be  made  to  bear  children.  That 
mistletoe  which  grows  upon  the  willow  is  supposed 
to  have  the  greatest  efficacy.  This  is  because  the 
willow  is  looked  upon  by  them  as  being  an  especially 
sacred  tree. 
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Marriage  and  Divorce. 

IIm-  Amu  ami  ilu-ir  rtnirting  -  lit -trot  ha  1  It  is  not  inipru|K.'r  for 
\ iiun^  wonu-n  lo  |)ni|NiM.*  -The nurria^c (cremony  —Betrothal 
iti  I  hiUlrcn  V«>)untary  ?»cr\icf  with  a  view  to  marriage — 
(*iin('uhtna^i-  -  Why  rhililren  arc  (IcMrcil     I>ivortx\ 

TiiK  Ainu  consider  marriage  to  be  a  social  and 
family  arranj^ement,  which  affects  the  parties  im- 
mcrdiateiy  concernecl  more  than  any  one  else.  The 
y«Mjn({  |>eople  neci!  not  marry  unless  they  choose. 
Thry  may  have  been  b<-trothed  in  childhood  by 
iheir  i>;irrnts.  but  ihtv  cannot  Ik*  forced  to  marrv 
•  ai  h  tttluT  ;  Ixjth  the  younjj  man  ami  his  //<i//rrV  have 
.1  {y\,i\  ui»rd  in  the  matter.  However,  until  the  aj^e 
«»r  m.iiurity.  thtr  l)onil  entered  into  by  ihe  pan-nis  is 
hcrhl  Nacnd.  and  is  only  m.idc  vt>id  by  the  parties 
ih^niNeUrs.  should  they  desire  lo  brinj;  ihtt  r«iniracl 
to  an  i-n<i.  In  short,  the  >oun}{  people  do  their 
own  courting  .uul  wiK)in«;.  and  no  one,  .is  .i  rule. 
grumbles  at  this  arr.in)4<:m«*iu. 

I.et  us  sup|K>se  a  y*'un)^  ct»upl"  iti  have  inaiK*  up 
their  minds  to  marr\.  If  the  youn^  in.ui  made  the 
hrst  pro|M»sal.  he  a^ks  his  father  an«l  niMther  to  (.ill 
u|MMi  the  i>arcnts  (»f  his  chosen  one.  .uul  try  to 
arrany^e  for  the  marri.i^^e  to  take  place.  If.  howeMT. 
it  was  the  yoim«^  woman  who  iliil  the  uooin);  and 
counin){,   she   gets  the  moth«'r  .md    f.ither   to   c.ill 
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upon  the  parents  of  her  choice.  If  all  is  well,  the 
marriage  takes  place  at  once.  If  the  parents  do 
not  agree,  the  young  couple  take  the  law  into  their 
own  hands,  build  a  hut,  and  become  husband  and 
wife  without  any  ceremony  ;  and  that  relationship 
is  sacred,  and  stands  good  in  Ainu  society. 

After  the  father  has  duly  called  on  a  friend  to 
ask  the  hand  of  a  daughter  for  his  son  in  marriage, 
the  following  little  ceremony  takes  place  between 
them,  if  all  has  gone  well. 

The  bridegroom's  father  takes  a  small  sword, 
and  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  the  father  of  the 
bride,  says :  *  This  sword  is  a  pledge  of  betrothal ; 
take  it  and  worship.  Do  thou  pray  to  the  goddess 
of  fire.'  Then,  having  received  the  sword,  he 
worships  the  fire,  saying  :  '  We  have  here  and  now 
settled  to  marry  our  son  and  daughter ;  therefore, 
O  thou  goddess  of  fire,  hear  thou,  and  be  witness 
thereto.  Keep  this  couple  from  sickness,  and  watch 
over  them  till  they  grow  old.' 

The  bridegroom's  father  then  receives  the  sword 
back,  and  worships  in  like  manner.  Thisjrdone,  the 
old  people  procure  sak4,  and  make  a  great  feast,  to 
which  they  invite  their  friends  and  relatives.  The 
drink  is  called  uwcchm  sakd,  t,e,  *  matrimonial 
sakc\'  and  the  food  eaten  goes  by  the  name  of 
7rcuec/n2c  7narapto,  i,e,  *  matrimonial  feast.'  After 
this  has  been  satisfactorily  concluded,  the  newly- 
married  couple  build  their  hut,  and  the  old  men 
assemble  and  make  inao,  especially  the  household 
inao  mentioned  in  Chapter  X.,  and  the  chisei  s  mbe 
described  in  Chapter  XIII. 

If  the  young  woman  herself  or  her  parents  have 
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teen  the  main  movirrs  in  the  business,  the  bride- 
room  is  removed  from  his  own  family  to  take  up 
is  alxnle  close  to  the  hut  of  his  father-in-law;  he 
^  in  fact,  adopted.  lUit  if  the  bridegroom  did  the 
rooing,  or  his  i^irents  were  the  prime  movers,  the 
ride*  is  adopted  into  his  family.  Or  if  a  woman 
f  one  village  chooses  a  man  of  another,  he,  if 
^reealile,  g<H*s  to  live  with  her ;  or  if  a  man 
[ioos<s  a  woman  who  resides  at  a  distance,  she,  if 
grcc-ilile.  j^oes  to  live  with  him.  Persons  who 
iarr\-  in  their  own  villages  are  all  called  uinwai\ 
blooil  relations.'  *  lirtthren,*  but  those  who  remove 
om  their  homes  to  be  married  into  some  distant 
imily  are  ralle<l  uiritak,  /.<*.  *  relation  taken  away,* 
r  'distant  relations/  *  brethren  brought  in.' 

The  jieoplt.'  consider  their  daughters  to  Ixi 
iarria;^eable  at  about  sixteen  or  srventeen  years 
f  age.  Thi-  nun  m.irry  whrn  about  nineteen  or 
venty.  The  \oung«st  marriage  I  havt*  yrt  seen 
rnong^l  lhe;n  l«M)k  place  when  tht*  bride's  agf 
rconliug  to  thr  |a|»anese  registrr  was  sixteen  years. 
The  in.irriai^e  cemnony  consists  in  nothing  but 

iiitir  frasi  «>t  c.ikrs  .iiul   ri( f  with  wiiu-,  .it  whit  li 
le  mother  and  bride  otVuiate.      Ilir  britUi^ro^an  h.is 

\v^  iieirlooins  givrii  to  him.  should  then-  br  aii\. 

ul   ihr   bridr   a    few    trink«ls.   such   as    br.ids  ant! 

ir  riii;4s.    .uul   sonutiines  .in    old    sw^rd    L;u.ird    to 

•-ar  .Is  .t  cii.irm. 

<  >win,4   to  Cf-rtain  suiMTsiiiinns.  to  br  mentioned 

another  plan*,  the  wifr  iuv«r  t.iki  s  lur  husband's 
imtr.   but   rel4iins  \\%\-  old   'Mi*-.      \\  luii   n«»t   calleil 
,    ht-r  own  m.iidrn   n.unr.  >\\v  is  nirifU  c.illed  so 
id  Mj  s  wile,  that    is  t«»  sa\.  so  loiij^  ,is  hir   husbaml 
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IS  living.  Should  he  die,  she  is  always  known  by 
her  name  as  a  maiden,  or  called  so-and-so's  mother, 
should  she  have  a  son  or  a  daughter.  The  social 
position  therefore  of  the  woman  before  marriage  is 
looked  upon  as  being  equal  to  that  of  man,  but  after 
that  event  she  becomes  subservient  to  her  husband, 
and  may  neither  take  nor  use  his  name.  The  hus- 
band is  the  head  of  the  wife ;  but  this  principle  is 
carried  too  far  when  the  woman  is  not  considered 
good  enough  to  take  her  husband's  name  upon  her 
lips.  In  this  matter,  therefore,  we  must  regard  the 
people  as  somewhat  low  in  their  social  status. 

Soon  after  marriage  the  bridegroom  makes  a 
knife  sheath,  a  spoon,  a  shuttle  and  weaving  loom, 
and  presents  them  to  his  bride.  This  little  ceremony 
is  called  mat-eikara,  ix.  'making  my  wife.'  The 
bride  then  makes  a  girdle,  a  pair  of  leggings,  a 
necklace,  and  a  head-dress,  which  she  presents  to 
her  husband  ;  this  is  called  hoku  eikara,  i.e.  *  making 
my  husband.' 

This  ceremony  appears  to  be  a  second  pledging 
of  the  marriage  vows,  showing  that  they  are  satisfied 
with  each  other.  When  it  is  done  it  gives  great 
satisfaction  to  both  parties  concerned. 

Another  piece  of  lore  given  me  on  this  matter 
runs  thus  :  *  When  a  couple  are  newly  married  the 
first  thing  to  be  done  is  for  the  bridegroom  to  give 
the  bride  a  knife  and  sheath.  In  return  for  this  the 
bride  must  give  her  husband  a  new  cap.  This  is  a 
very  good  custom,  and  should  always  be  observed. 
So  say  the  ancients.' 

It  seems  to  have  been  an  ancient  custom,  though 
not  general,   to  sometimes   betroth  children.      But 
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cvt-n  in  this  case  the  persons  so  betrothed  were  not 
absolutely  bound  to  marry.  Hither  of  them  could, 
when  the  time  for  marriage  arrived,  veto  the  decision 
of  their  elders.     But  the  curious  thing  about  this 


l«rtn>ihal  wiis  thai  thf  Ixjv  and  j^irl  cxthanmrd 
tlothi-s,  and.  1  Urlieve.  honirs,  until  the  stMMin  lor 
ihfir  uninn  came  muiul.  Then,  if  the  [lan-nis  nl 
the  lad  were  the  [trime  inovt-rs  in  the  i)ro|n>s.tl.  ihe 
)oung  Lilly  remaine<l  at  his  home,  but  if  <>ih«.'t«\s»i. 
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the  bridegroom  went  to  live  with  the  bride's  parents 
or  at  least  in  her  village. 

The  Ainu,  I  find,  marry  their  cousins  very 
often,  and  in  some  cases  their  nieces  even,  and  the 
men  marry  a  deceased  brother  s  wife  and  become 
foster-fathers  to  their  children.  But  there  is  a  more 
remote  relationship  where  union  may  not  take  place  ; 
it  is  that  with  a  sister-in-laws  sister  or  brother's 
wife  s  sister.  Two  sisters  or  two  brothers  must  not, 
in  fact,  marry  into  the  same  family.  A  few  years 
ago  one  man  asked  me  to  provide  a  husband  for  his 
daughter,  and  another  a  wife  for  his  son.  These 
were  truly  formidable  requests  to  make,  and  I  felt 
it  to  be  a  very  delicate  matter  to  take  in  hand. 
As  a  rule,  I  will  never  have  anything  to  do  with  such 
important  family  arrangements,  for  I  consider  it  is 
dangerous  to  meddle  with  them.  However,  as  all 
the  parties  immediately  concerned  had,  with  the 
exception  of  one,  lately  become  Christians,  I  brought 
myself  to  stretch  a  point,  and  promised  to  do  the 
best  I  could  for  them.  I  therefore  paid  the  aforesaid 
lady  a  visit,  and  asked  her  about  her  love  affairs. 
She  told  me  that  she  would  like  to  have  the  ver)' 
young  man  I  had  to  dispose  of  for  a  husband. 
Thereupon  I  called  upon  my  intended  bridegroom, 
and  inquired  into  his  matrimonial  wishes.  He  also, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  wanted  the  same  young 
lady.  I  then  had  a  suspicion  that  the  parents  of 
this  couple  had  been  in  collusion,  particularly  as  they 
were  near  relatives,  and  that  under  such  favourable 
circumstances  match-making  for  others  was  quite  an 
easy  matter  after  all.  But,  alas,  I  was  doomed  to 
experience  an  early  disappointment.     On  telling  the 
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rcs|K_*ctive  fathers  of  my  happy  arrangement,  and 
asking;  for  their  approval  of  and  final  consent  to  the 
little  scheme,  I  was  quietly  informed  that  the  choice 
was  most  unfortunate.  The  girl  was  a  sister  of  the 
younjj  man's  brothers  wife,  and  accordinj^ly,  on 
account  of  customs  handed  down  from  time  imme- 
morial, two  brothers  may  not  marry  two  sisters. 
r{x>n  lx:in^  informed  of  this  fact,  I  then  and  there 
washed  my  hands  of  the  whole  matter.  The  people 
s;iy  that  it  is  unlucky  for  a  marriage  of  this  kind  to 
take  place,  and  is  displeasing  to  the  gcxls,  for  one  of 
the  tw<»  sisters  will  probably  be  punished,  and  die 
within  a  year  after  the  marriage,  should  they  marry 
two  brothers ;  or  if  indeed  they  do  not  die.  there 
will  Im:  no  issue.  I  have  been  asked  to  make  such 
arranj^ements  in  two  other  cases,  but  I  have  stead- 
fastly drtermined  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

SjHMkin^j  of  the  Kamtchatdalcs.  I  )obell  wrote.* 
'  Should  a  young  man  fall  in  love  with  a  girl, 
and  he  is  not  rich  enough  to  obtain  her  by  any 
oihfT  means,  he  imnicdiately  enslaves  himself  to 
her  father  as  a  servant  for  ihret*.  four.  tivt\  or 
even  ten  years,  according  to  agnM*ment.  Iwfore  he 
is  |K*riniiteil  to  marry  her.  When  the  ifrm  agrertl 
ujion  rxpires.  he  is  allowed  to  live  with  his  father- 
in  law  ;ls  if  he  wrre  his  own  son/ 

This  well-known  custom  seems  to  Ix!  univers,d 
in  ihf  Mast,  and  is,  I  believe,  known  to  every 
.\siatic  nation.  I  p<*rsonally  knew  of  a  like  cast! 
hapfjening  at  a  Japanese  village  calh*d  Ono.  near 
Hakodate. 
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The  custom  also  prevailed  in  old  times  among 
the  Ainu,  and  even  at  the  present  day  some  rare 
cases  are  heard  of.  There  is,  however,  one  great 
difference  among  this  people,  for  not  only  the 
young  men,  but  any  girl  also  who  should  fall  in 
love  with  a  young  man  may  enslave  herself  to 
his  parents  as  a  price  for  their  son.  The  young 
men  and  the  maidens  of  this  race  are  sensible 
about  this  matter,  and  are  not  in  the  least  ashamed 
for  it  to  be  known  when  they  are  smitten  with 
Cupid's  arrows. 

One  great  reason  for  marriage  among  the  Ainu 
is  the  reproduction  of  children.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  among  all  Asiatic  races  there  is  always 
to  be  found  a  very  strong  desire  to  perpetuate  the 
family  name,  and  a  great  dread  of  its  being  allowed 
to  become  extinct.  In  many  countries  the  lack 
of  male  issue  was,  prior  to  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  considered  fully  sufficient  reason  to 
justify  a  husband  in  divorcing  the  wife ;  or  even, 
should  there  be  female  issue,  men  frequently  added 
another  wife  to  their  families,  in  the  hopes  of 
thereby  obtaining  a  son.  Concubinage  may  to  a 
very  great  degree  have  arisen  from  this  desire  for 
male  issue.  What  was  at  the  foundation  of  this 
sentiment  I  do  not  here  intend  to  inquire,  except 
in  so  far  as  it  is  current  among  the  Ainu. 

For  a  married  couple  to  have  no  children  is 
supposed  to  be  a  great  disgrace,  and  is  by  them 
traced  to  the  belief  that  one  or  other  of  the  parties 
has  committed  some  sin.  This  world  is  named 
uare-moskiriy  i.e.  the  multiplying  world,  and  people 
were   placed    in    it   to    increase   and    multiply.     If, 
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therefore,  no  children  are  forthcominjj,  it  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  special  punishment  from  the  gods  ; 
and  I  know  an  Ainu  who  is  said  to  have  divorced 
no  less  than  three  wives  beaiuse  they  bore  him 
no  children. 

Notwithstanding  that  they  have  no  family 
names  to  peq)ctuate,  yet  it  is  very  curious  ;  but 
considering  the  conditions  in  which  they  live  and 
the  religious  and  su[)erstitious  notions  prompting 
many  of  their  actions,  it  is  eminently  natural  to 
find  that  they,  both  men  and  women  alike,  are 
most  anxious  to  ac(|uire  children.  The  men  wish 
for  at  least  one  lK)y,  and  the  women  a  girl  or  two. 

I  always  find  among  this  people  that  though 
a  man's  wives  live  in  se|Jiirate  houses,  they  are 
often  not  on  sp<'aking  terms  with  one  another. 
The  system  does  not  work  well  among  the  Ainu, 
whait-vrr  it  may  havr  donr  among  the  Mormons. 
In  prosecuting  my  work  among  them  I  have 
sometimes  had  occasion  to  |)oint  out  thi*  immorality 
of  this  custom  ;  aiid  although  they  agree  with  what 
I  s-ty,  ihey  generally  wind  up  by  informing  me 
that  it  is  an  old  Ainu  custom.  Of  course  nothing 
rem.iins  lo  b<'  said  .ifter  so  strong  a  reason. 

Thi-re  are  ihre<'  princi|>al  reasons  why  the 
m«-n  so  much  desirr  a  son  :  th<*  first  is  thai  he 
may  act  as  family  priest  when  the  father  dies  ; 
v<xondlv.  that  h<r  mav  inherit,  preserve,  and  hanil 
down  to  |K)sterity  the  |»rincip.il  hcirl<M)ms  and  family 
tr&isures :  jxKir  enough  thes<'  seem  to  us.  truly,  yet 
lo  them  th«*y  arc  |in*c  ious  ;  an<l  thirdly,  that  he  may 
act  as  the  head  of  the  family,  and  take  the  place  of 
the  father  to  the  younj^cr  incmlxrrs  ihtiU'O^,  sKwcNj^. 
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there  be  any.     Not  only  so,  but  that  he  may  keep 
the  father  in  his  old  age. 

I  can  assign  but  two  reasons  for  the  fact  that  the 
women  wish  for  girls.  These  are  :  first,  that  they 
may  have  some  one  to  assist  in  looking  after  the 
house,  fetch  water  and  wood,  and  work  in  the 
gardens  ;  and  secondly,  that  they  may  have  some 
one  to  feed  them  in  their  old  age.  The  principal 
reason  for  desiring  male  issue  is  that  they  may 
please  their  husbands,  and  escape  the  disagreeable 
consequence  on  not  having  a  son. 

It  may  appear  contrary  to  expectation  that,  as 
I  stated  in  Chapter  II.,  Ainu  women  should  adopt 
Japanese  children,  or  that  the  Japanese  should  care 
to  allow  their  babies  to  be  adopted  by  them. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  very  often  done.  I  know  of  four 
women  who  adopted  children  from  the  Japanese  in 
the  year  1893.  ^  know  of  one  who  paid  fifty  sen 
for  her  baby  two  years  of  age.  A  very  few  days 
ago  an  Ainu  woman  informed  me  that  she  was 
going  into  the  Japanese  town  to  adopt  a  child, 
and  in  the  evening  she  returned,  and  told  me  that 
she  would  not  take  it  because  it  had  bad  eyes,  and 
that  she  was  going  to  inspect  another  she  had 
heard  of  in  a  few  days.  Incredible  though  it  may 
appear,  yet  the  Ainu  women  find  not  the  least 
difficulty  in  getting,  either  by  means  of  a  few  sen 
or  as  a  free  gift,  low-class  Japanese  children  from 
their  parents. 

Among  the  Ainu  release  from  the  matrimonial 
bond  was  very  easy  of  accomplishment,  and  often 
executed  on  the  slightest  grounds  imaginable.  I 
am,  of  course,  speaking  of  the  remote  ages.     We 
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arc  therefore  not  suq>risecl  to  find  that  divorce  was 
consei|uently  o(  frecjuent  occurrence  amon^  them. 
It  seems,  indeed,  that  the  members  of  this  nice 
regarded  the  marriage  rite  as  very  little  more 
than  a  conventional  union  binding  for  so  long  a 
lime  only  as  suited  the  mutual  convenience  of  the 
s|><uises.  And.  it  should  be  remarked,  it  was  just 
as  fiisy,  and  considered  just  ;is  |>ossible  for  a 
woman  to  aist  off  her  husband  as  for  a  man  to 
divorce  his  wife. 

Some  of  th«!  grounds  U|)on  which  a  man  would 
release  himself  from  his  wife  were  as  follows : — 
Want  of  love  towards  her,  or  of  her  towards  him  ; 
incom|xitiliility  of  temper  :  general  disres|)ect  on  the 
wife's  part :  idleness  and  failure  to  ketrp  the  hut 
supplied  with  fuel  and  vegetable  fo<Hl  :  unfaithful- 
nt'^s  :  lack  of  male  issue.  .\  woman  might  dissolve 
hf  r  i«»nnr(iion  with  hrr  husband  for  the  reason  of 
aiiu!i*Ty.  dislike  to  him.  idleness.  inal>ility  to  k<-ep 
the  larder  supplied  with  fish  and  animal  f<Kxl. 
1  Hvorctr  might  lake  place  with  ih*-  simpKr  consent 
of  ih'-  ptirties.  though  it  was  very  seldom  that  the 
husUind  would  Condescend  to  talk  with  the  wife 
4>n  the  subjfci.  When  a  man  ilivorced  his  wife, 
hf  merely  madt:  htT  a  pn-sent  and  sent  her  bark 
to  hrr  jKirrnts  ;  and  whrn  a  woman  wishrd  to  Ik' 
free  from  hrr  husband,  slur  simply  walknl  off  and 
left  him  t«>  shift  for  himself.  In  casts  which  have- 
actuallv  occurred  untlrr  mine  own  eve,  tht-  subject 
was  made  more  of  a  family  affair,  and  tht*  presents 
wt-rr  s<*nt  Uj  ihr  |>arrnts  of  the  women  who  were 
divorced,  and  wen*  not  i^ixen  to  the  womrn  them- 
selves.    When  a  sep.iration  took  place,  the  children. 

*»  *  * 
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if  any,  were  divided,  the  father  taking  the  scwis  and 
the  mother  the  daughters.  I  have  also  heard  of 
cases  where  the  father  has,  in  anger  against  his 
son-in-law,  sent  and  fetched  his  daughter  away, 
thus  divorcing  him  from  his  daughter. 
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HAPTKR    XXIII. 

Birth  and  Individual  Life* 


<*urifmH  customs  at  hirti)     I'urififation — IMiysical  life  originates  in 
thi*  mother     Spirit  lift*  originates  in  the  father. 

It  was  shown  in  Chapter  \'III.  that  the  personal 
life  of  human  Ixrings  is  sup]>osed  to  have  its  seat 
in  the  backl>one,  ami  that  this  portion  of  the 
human  IkxIv  was  originally  made  of  willow. 
Ilcncf.  it  was  further  |>ointe(l  out  how  the  Ainu 
im«i){ine  their  life  to  l>e  mysteriously  bound  up  in 
their  •  birth  tnr.'  or  willow  toirm.  There  are 
various  other  curious  thinj^s  connected  with  human 
lifV  which  nrrd  a  few  words,  and  which  I  purpose 
to  lav   Urtore  the  reailer  forthwith. 

A  very  remark. ihle  custom  used  to  exist  amonj^j 
ihiN  |H-ople.  and  siill  (Ums  exist  to  some  slight 
extent,  in  connection  with  the  birth  of  a  child. 
After  it  is  definilelv  known  thai  a  cliiki  is  to  be 
U»rn.  the  prosjKTiive  mother  calls  her  husband, 
father  and  mother,  tells  liiem  the  happy  news, 
and  prej),ires  them  a  feast  of  which  they  quietly 
|*artake.  This  particular  function  is  c.illed  the 
ftopi  oipionNoi/tU\  1  )uring  its  jicrformance  the  two 
men  make  manv  /m/<>  fetiches,  and  offer  them  to 
the  g(Mldess  of  tin-  with  much  earnest  prayer, 
making  s|>ecial  recpiest  that  all  may  go  on  uell. 
Then,    again,    when     the     birth    is    about    to    take 
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place,  the  father  is  sometimes  called  upon  to  stay 
at  home  wrapped  up  by  the  fire,  or  to  leave  the 
house  and  go  to  stay  with  some  friends  for  a 
time,  where  he  has  to  be  very  quiet,  as  though 
forsooth  he  was  ill,  for  six  days.  He  must  stay 
in  the  hut  all  the  time  and  rest  by  the  fireside. 
This  performance  is  called  yainuniike,  and  that 
signifies  simply  *  comforting'  or  *  blessing,'  or 
*  resting  oneself  quietly.' 

On  the  morning  of  the  seventh  day  he  is  said 
to  shotki  chupu^  i,e.  *  fold  up  his  bed.'  On  this 
day  he  returns  to  his  own  hut.  But  even  here 
he  must  abide  quietly  at  home  for  another  six 
days.  For  the  first  period  he  must  not  drink 
wine  nor  worship  the  gods.  This  is  said  to  be 
out  of  special  reverence  to  the  supreme  powers. 
During  the  last  six  days  he  must  not  ikutasa,  i,c, 
'  have  his  friends  in  for  a  drunken  carouse ' ;  nor 
must  he  hainai^e,  i.e,  *go  fishing  or  hunting,' 
though  he  may  eat,  drink,  worship,  make  inao, 
and  be  merry  quietly  by  himself  as  he  pleases. 

When  the  child  is  six  days  old  there  is  a 
certain  function  performed  called  pO'Oinon7io-iiak, 
i,e,  *  praying  for  the  child.'  On  this  occasion 
a  small  feast  is  prepared  at  which  the  father, 
mother,  and  grandparents  only  partake.  At  this 
time  many  inao  fetiches  are  made  and  offered  to 
the  gods  of  the  west-end  doorway,  whose  special 
province  it  appears  to  be  to  watch  over  the  birth 
of  children.  It  may  also  be  remarked  here  that 
during  childbirth  no  man  soever  may  come  in  or 
go  out  of  the  west-end  door.  On  such  occasions, 
if  it  is  necessary  for  a  man  to  enter  or  go  out  of 
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the  hut,  and  there  should  be  no  doorway  in  the 
south  wall,  the  sacred  east-end  window  must  be 
broken  down  and  an  entnince  made  there. 

There  is  an  idea  among  the  jKiople  that  i)ersons 
are  sometimes  reborn  into  this  world,  especially 
when  (iod  has  some  |)articular  message  to  make 
known  to  the  race.  Thus  the  old  men  and  women 
Nay.  •  The  women  ought  to  be  told  that  jKiople 
are  sometimes  reborn  into  this  world.  They 
should  therefore  carefully  examine  a  baby's  ears 
«is  soon  as  it  is  born,  to  see  whether  they  have 
been  l>ored.  If  they  have,  it  is  certain  sign  that 
a  de|)^irted  ancestor  has  come  back,  and  if  this 
lie  the  cise,  he  has  returned  for  some  ver)*  g<KKl 
puqxjse.* 

AfU't  the  child  has  been  l)orn  the  mother  is 
frd  on  ihin  ^ruel.  maile  of  niill<-t.  for  two  days, 
and  durin;^  that  time  is  |M»sitiv<-I\  allowed  to  take 
notliin;^  tIm-  whatever,  not  ev<n  water.  After  tlie 
s<t«»nd  d.iy  she  may  rat  pnity  well  whatever  is 
;^'»in^  at  the  time.  Tor  six  days  it  is  considen*d 
best  l».r  her  to  stay  quietly  in  the  hut  by  the  t'lre- 
NJd*-  ;  but  on  ihr  sexeiith  day  sh<-  must  j^et  up 
.ind  ;^o  i«»  the  s|>rin^  «»r  riv«r  ami  ilurt-  wash 
h»  r><-Il.  After  this  kind  of  purifii.ition  has  be<*n 
i!*»r)r,  shr  must  l»rin^  sMint*  watrr  home  t«»  lur 
hut  and  use  it  for  co«»kin;^  purposes,  after  which 
shr  is  sup|>osed  to  work  as  she  is  able,  for  in 
ih«ory  she  is  now  stroni4  aj^aiii.  I  hi*>  particuLir 
teremonv  is  called  rorooJantyi,  The  lusi^m  «»f 
ilrawin;'  water  on  the  seventh  d.i\.  wh.ittxer  its 
origin  may  have  Imi-u.  din-s  not  n«»\\  ap|K:.ir  to 
h«ivc  any    s|iecial    si;^nifirance   <»r    pur|K)sr    lK*\ond 
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that  of  showing  society  in  general  that  the 
mother  is  now  safely  and  happily  over  her  trouble, 
and  has  again  resumed  her  household  duties. 
However,  it  may  in  ancient  times  have  found  its 
origin  in  the  idea  of  purification,  and  if  so  may 
be  connected  with  religion,  like  the  purification  of 
the  Jews,  Indians,  and  Persians.  Purification  in  a 
Biblical  sense  was  an  act  through  which  an  in- 
dividual became  fit  to  approach  the  Deity,  or  mix 
freely  in  the  community,  in  cases  where  a  certain 
bodily  or  other  disability  had  kept  him  or  her  out 
of  the  pale  of  the  latter.  Childbirth  rendered  a 
woman  unclean,  and  she  was  not  allowed  to 
approach  God  in  His  temple,  nor  take  part  in 
public  religious  exercises  until  she  had  been  purified. 
It  is  just  in  this  way  that  Ainu  women  are  treated 
after  they  have  given  birth  to  a  child.  After 
parturition  they  may  not  properly  mix  in  the 
village  community  until  they  have  drawn  water ; 
and  water  was  used  in  the  ceremonies  attached 
to  certain  kinds  of  purification  by  the  Jews, 
Indians,  and  Persians.  As  water  is  a  cleansing 
element,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  fitting  symbol 
of  purity. 

So  far  as  I  can  see,  the  only  difficulty  lying  in 
the  way  of  accepting  this  theory  as  to  the  origin 
of  thus  drawing  water  lies  in  the  circumstance 
that  it  is  used  only  for  cooking  purposes,  and  not 
for  cleansing  the  body.  But  this  need  have  no 
weight  with  us,  for  the  washing  takes  place  at  the 
spring  or  river.  The  sign  of  purification  is  there 
all  through,  and  the  water  is  drawn  after  the  sixth 
day  is  passed.     It  is  not  drawn  with  an  ordinary 
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tub  or  bucket,  but  with  a  fitting  and  clean  lacquer- 
^are  basin.  Moreover,  the  woman  may  not  mix 
with  the  community  before  the  water  has  been 
drawn,  but  she  may  after.  The  Ainu  themselves 
do  not  appe^ir  to  have  ret^iined  any  idea  of  puri- 
fication in  this  ceremony.  With  them  it  is  simply 
an  old  habit,  and  they  seem  to  know  nothing  of 
the  origin  of  the  custom.  The  circumstances 
accc)mpanying  this  ceremony,  such  as  washing  at 
the  stre^im,  using  not  an  ordinary,  but  an  extra- 
ordinary' vessel  with  which  to  draw  the  water ; 
its  connection  with  the  sacred  number  six,  and  the 
woman  bi*ing  well  and  considered  free  to  mix  in 
the  community,  are  matters  only  to  be  obtained  by 
long  and  careful  observation  and  kindly  questioning. 
.Now  the  special  fact  connected  with  childbirth 
to  nhich  I  wish  i«»  draw  the  nrader's  atttrntion  is 
that  which  I  nientioiu-d  just  now.  vi/.,  that  the 
laihcr  of  the  child  must  rrst  in  a  friends  hut  and 
t.ik«-  great  care  of  himself  for  six  days  :  he  must 
al*w»  abstain  fp>m  stmnj;  drink  and  all  religious 
f\ercis<s.  Hut  why,  it  may  be  asked,  must  he 
al»tain  from  all  worship  ^  The  .Ainu  answer  is, 
<  >iii  of  humbleness  of  heart  and  honour  to  the 
tlrii\.'  .\gain  it  is  asked.  'How  can  it  Ih!  an 
h«»nour  to  ih«r  go<ls  to  let  ihein  severely  alone  tor 
si\  whoie  da\s?'  To  thiN  <|U(*stiun  the  .\inu 
tiruU    no   answer.     As  for  myself.    1    can    think  of 

•  ►nly  one  way  by  which  such  an  act  can  be  construed 
into  humility  and  honcnir  to  the  ileities.  /.<*.  by  the 
Ainu  looking   u|M)n   himself  as   impure  in   the  e\es 

•  •f  his  gods  on  these*  iiccasi<»ns.  and  so  unht  to 
appnach    them.       It    must    be   taken    inti>  account 
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that  it  is  again  for  the  sacred  six  days,  for  on  the 
seventh  he  returns  to  his  own  home,  where  he 
may  pray  and  make  his  inao. 

No  doubt  the  question  as  to  why  the  father 
should  rest  for  six  days,  as  though  he  were  ill  and 
suffering,  has  arisen  in  the  readers  mind.  The 
idea  underlying  the  fact  and  causing  the  custom 
to  be  practised  is  a  curious  one,  and  partly  shows 
what  the  Ainu  think  as  to  the  origin  of  life  in 
their  offspring.  They  appear  to  imagine  that  the 
bodily  or  animal  life  of  their  children  is  in  great 
measure,  if  not  indeed  exclusively,  derived  from 
their  mother,  while  that  of  the  spirit  comes  from 
their  father.  The  life  of  the  body  is  imparted  by 
the  mother  gradually,  from  the  time  of  conception 
until  birth  takes  place ;  while  the  spirit-life  is 
thought  to  come  by  degrees  from  the  father  in 
some  mysterious  and  secret  manner  during  the 
six  days  immediately  following  its  birth,  and  goes 
on  growing  and  being  augmented  for  another  six 
days  after  he  has  returned  to  his  own  hut.  At 
the  end  of  the  last  period  of  time  the  child  may 
be  looked  upon  as  a  unit  in  itself,  but  while  the 
spirit  is  being  derived  from  the  father  it  is  not 
yet  one  ;  therefore,  unless  the  father  is  very  quiet 
and  careful  during  these  twice  six  days,  the  life  of 
his  offspring  will  take  harm,  and  in  injuring  his 
child  he  will  himself  receive  harm  in  return. 

But  it  may  be  inquired.  What  happens  should 
the  father  be  far  away  in  the  mountains  }  For 
this  we  can  only  reply  that  even  in  that  case  the 
birth  takes  place  just  the  same.  But  how  does 
the  father  s  spirit   get    to  the  child  ?     Even    here 
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there  is  no  difficulty  at  all,  for  every  man  is 
sup|iose(I  to  have  his  own  private  genius,  «;uarclian 
anjjel.  or  tutelary  deity,  called  I/urcn-Kamui,  who 
attends  ti>  all  such  things. 

My  what  process  in  the  working  of  the  psycho- 
I«'};ical  wheel  the  individual  life  can  be  supix)sed 
to  have  a  connection  with  the  willow-tree,  as 
prrviously  mentioned,  and  also  at  the  same  time 
with  the  father  and  mother,  I  can  neither  make 
out  myself  nor  get  any  explanation  from  the  |)eople. 
Hut  every  individual  i)ersonal  life  having  once 
Xit'vn  bn»ught  into  existence,  remains  a  living  entity 
for  ever.  It  will  and  must  live  in  the  next  world 
as  in  this.  Hut  this  the  reader  will  see  does  not 
nccess;irily  or  by  any  means  imply  a  resurrection 
of  the  bo<ly  :  indeed,  the  Ainu  know  nothing  of 
ih.ii  subjfci.  Hut  as  this  mailer  bears  on  religion, 
a  further  tliscussjou  of  it  shall  be  left  till  that 
-»'ib!«  •  I   is  umliT  conNideratJon. 
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QHAPTER  XXIV. 

About  Names  and  Name-giving. 

Selection  of  names  —  Difficulties  —  The  ceremony  of  naming 
children  —  Surnames  —  Names  for  husband  and  wife — The 
names  of  a  deceased  husband  or  wife  tabooed. 

A  CHILD  having  been  brought  into  the  world,  the 
next  great  problem  to  be  solved  is  that  of  finding 
a  proper  name  for  it,  the  selection  of  which  is  often 
extremely  difficult.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  problems  of  married  life, 
especially  where  the  family  is  a  large  one.  It  is 
indeed  true  that  the  people  only  have  one  name 
to  trouble  about ;  but  the  Ainu  have  so  many 
superstitions  and  curious  customs  connected  with 
this  subject  that  the  choice  of  a  fitting  name  for 
a  person  is  quite  an  important  and  formidable  task. 

The  chief  difficulty  connected  with  this  matter 
arises  hence : — 

(i)  No  one  may  be  called  by  the  name  of  a 
person  who  has  passed  away.  When  anyone  dies, 
his  or  her  name  must  die  also.  Should  the  names 
of  a  dead  person  be  applied  to  a  boy  or  a  girl,  it 
is  supposed  that  it  would  grieve  the  soul  of  the 
departed,  and  be  likely  to  call  forth  his  or 
her  displeasure.  Some  evil  would  be  pretty  certain 
to   follow,    for    the   spirit   of   the   dead   can,    it  is 
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thought,  act  u|x>n  the  living  for  good  or  evil.     No 
per^m  am  therefore  take  the  name  of  his  dece^ised 
l>arent,   friend,   or  ancestor.      Ainu  names  do   not 
therefore  knowingly   recur.      This   may  very  pro- 
biibly  account  for  the  fact  that  the  Ainu  have  no 
heroes.     Not  only  so,   but  according  to  the  Ainu 
it  is  far  better  not  to  revive  the  name  of  the  dead, 
because  one  would  be  thereby  reminded  of  death 
itself,    and    this   is   a   thing   of  which  they  are   in 
constant  dread.     They  always  endeavour  to  Ixmish 
the  ver)'   idea   of  death  from  their  thoughts.     To 
mention  the  name  of  the  de^id  brings  to  mind  that 
which  it  is  desirable  to  forget,  and  should  therefore 
be  airefully  avoided.     Nor  is  this  all.     The  fact  of 
receiving  a  dece<iseil  person's  name  is  calculated  to 
bring  biick  to  the  mind  of  the  living  the  dear  one 
{>arted  lu-nce,  and  it  is  considered  belter  not  to  do 
this.      It  iN  looked  u|>on  as  very  bad  tiisie  to  do  so. 
But  \%hy  f     Because  by  mentioning  the  name  ul  the 
dead  ihe   partially  healed  wounds  of  the  sorrowful 
bcreavrd   are   likely    to    be    ihereb)    reopened   and 
cauvd    to  bleed   afresh.       h    will   easily    Ix;    seen, 
therrfore,  that  there  must  always  be  a  great  dearth 
i'l  .\inu  pro|x:r  names,  and  that   the  nure  naming  of 
a    perMjn    must    necessarily    be    a    Nource    t)f  great 
<!itticult\. 

\2)  Names  in  themselves  are  supj>osed  by  the 
jit'oplc  to  be  lucky  or  unlucky,  and  to  bring  torinne 
or  misfortune  on  a  jierson,  its  the  c.ise  may  Ik:. 
1  hey  .ipiHrar  to  invest  them  with  |>ower  lor  ^^ood 
or  evil,  so  superstitious  are  they :  in  short,  the 
Ainu  seem  to  live  in  a  great  whirl  of  su{>erstition 
with  regard   to  this  as  well  .is  every  other  subject. 
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Thus,  for  example,  a  child  is  of  a  weakly  dis- 
position, and  is  consequently  always  ailing  ;  this  is 
often  thought  to  be  because  the  name  is  an  un- 
fortunate one.  It  has  therefore  to  be  changed.  I 
have  repeatedly  been  asked  to  name  or  re-name 
persons  varying  in  age  from  four  to  eighteen,  for 
this  very  reason.  I  know  also  of  one  sickly  child 
who  is  continually  ill,  and  whose  name  has  been 
changed  by  her  parents  and  friends  no  less  than 
four  times,  and  only  to-day  I  was  asked  as  a  great 
favour  to  think  of  a  new  and  more  fortunate  name 
for  her.  This  superstition  is  very  deeply  fixed  in 
the  mind  of  the  Ainu,  and  it  will  take  a  long  time 
to  eradicate  it,  for  such  ideas  among  such  a  people 
die  very  hard. 

It  is  quite  easy  to  understand  why  a  new  name 
should  thus  be  sought  for  by  the  sick,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  Ainu  look  upon  all  disease  as 
the  direct  work  of  the  devil.  The  name  is  changed 
for  the  one  simple  purpose  of  outwitting  the  demon, 
for  when  he  next  comes  to  inquire  for  a  certain 
person  called  by  such-and-such  a  name,  there  is 
no  one  to  be  found  bearing  it.  The  name  has  been 
changed,  and  the  demon  has  in  consequence  been 
hoodwinked,  and  can  have  no  more  power  over  the 
sick  person. 

(3)  Another  difficulty  lies  in  this.  I  mentioned 
just  now  that  a  person  must  not  be  called  after  his 
or  her  ancestors  or  deceased  relatives.  In  the  same 
way  he  must  not  take  the  name  of  his  living  neigh- 
bour. Should  such  a  thing  be  done,  it  would 
certainly  be  looked  upon  as  a  direct  theft,  and 
treated   accordingly.     This   custom   probably  arose 
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from  the  idea  that  names  bring  good  or  evil,  and 
the  person  needs  all  the  good  it  may  bring,  and 
does  not  care  to  have  it  divided  with  another. 
In  trying  to  find  the  name  for  a  {)erson,  I  have 
several  times  been  asked  not  to  use  such-and-such 
a  name  because  it  belonged  to  some  one  else. 

(4)  Again,  the  name  must  have  a  good  sound 
and  meaning.  That  seems  reasonable  enough.  In 
ch(x>sing  one  for  a  person  the  other  day,  I  spent 
two  hours  before  I  could  fix  upon  one  which  would 
do.  At  last  I  suggested  Rei'/kka.  \'es,  that  would 
do  ver)'  well  indeed,  because  it  meant  '  a  fitting 
name.'  I  certainly  thought  that  difficulty  was  got 
well  over ;  but,  lo,  shortly  after  word  came  asking 
me  if  I  could  kindly  change  it.  The  first  syllable 
sounded  trK>  much  like  that  of  her  mother's  name, 
who  had  been  dead  about  six  vears.  In  sheer 
dcs|H.-nition  1  therefore  coined  a  name  on  the  spot. 
and,  much  to  my  surprise,  it  is  considered  beautiful. 
and  suits  well.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that,  in 
naming  Ainu  children,  many  knotty  points  have 
to  l>c  avoided,  and  nice,  delicate,  and  peq^lexing 
crotchets  humoured. 

However,  do  not  let  it  be  inferred  from  anythinj^ 
I  have  said  about  this  that  all  .\inu  are  scrupulous 
about  naming  their  offspring.  Some  fathers,  chiefs, 
and  elder  brothers,  in  whom  is  vested  the  right  of 
giving  names,  have  now  become  uncommonly  mt*an 
and  inconsiderate  in  this  res|>ect,  and  many  utterly 
absurd  and  unmentionably  filthy  names  are  j^ivcn. 
Chief  Penri,  of  I'initori,  is  a  very  great  transgressor 
in  this  n^pect;  he  is.  even  for  an  Ainu,  an  ex- 
cepcionally    filthy-minded   old    man.      He   dtK.'s.    of 
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course,  avoid  all  names  by  which  others  are  and  have 
been  called,  but  he  is  very  fond  of  bestowing  such 
names   as  *  the  pot/  *  the  kettle,'  *  the   chop-stick,* 

*  sooty,*  *  dirty,*  and  so  on,  besides  many  I  cannot 
possibly  mention  here.  Among  the  better  class  of 
names  are  '  the  grace  of  God,'  *  graceful,'  *  bright- 
ness,' *  comforter,'  *the  eloquent  one,'  *  deer-catcher,' 

*  the  bird's  mouth,'  and  such  like. 

The  naming  of  Ainu  children  does  not  take 
place  before  the  child  is  two  or  three  years  of  age. 
The  parents  generally  wait  till  some  trait  of  character 
has  developed  itself,  or  the  child  has  performed 
some  peculiar  act,  before  they  give  it  a  name. 
These  circumstances  decide  what  it  shall  be  called, 
for  the  word  used  generally  points  to  something 
which  took  place  in  early  life,  and  is  sometimes  not 
at  all  a  bad  index  to  character. 

Name-giving  is  called  by  a  word  meaning  *  name 
ceremony.'  This  ceremony  does  not  constitute  a 
religious  service,  for  prayers  are  not  said,  and  wine 
is  not  necessarily  partaken  of  It  is  customary, 
however,  for  the  person  who  names  the  child  to 
make  it  some  small  present,  and  it  is  considered  to 
be  unlucky  not  to  do  so.  In  the  case  of  a  boy,  the 
most  lucky  thing  to  give  is  a  sword-guard  or  wine- 
cup,  and  in  the  case  of  a  girl,  a  piece  of  cloth. 
Thus  one  is  forcibly  reminded  of  the  spoons  and 
knives  and  forks  presented  to  infants  at  their  baptism 
in  Christian  lands. 

That  boys  should  be  presented  with  a  sword- 
guard  or  wine-cup,  or,  as  in  some  cases,  with  both, 
is  in  itself  of  great  significance.  A  sword-guard  is, 
as  its  name  implies,  used   specially  for   protection. 
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As  a  present  to  a  child,  it  indicates  a  wish  that  the 
defence  and  protection  of  the  gods  may  be  especially 
extended  towards  the  recipient.  It  is  worn  round 
the  neck  as  a  charm,  and  is  called  by  a  word  meaning; 
*a  thing  for  keeping  safe.*  In  aises  of  sickness  I 
have  known  of  its  being  used  to  charm  away  disease. 
<  >n  such  occisions  it  is  moved  several  times  over 
and  «icross  the  body,  and  at  last  placed  upon  the 
l)osom  of  the  sufferer.  The  presentation  of  this  to 
a  boy  is,  therefore,  full  of  meaning,  and  has  religion, 
and  that  disease  of  relij^ion  and  im<igination,  which 
we  call  superstition,  at  its  bcisis. 

It  may  also  have  been  formerly  given  as  a  token 
that  the  lad  must  grow  up  to  be  a  defence  to  his 
countr)'.  hearth,  and  home.  However  that  may 
have  l)een.  I  can  only  bear  witness  to  what  the 
main  idea  is  now  :  and  in  this  case  the  presentation 
ot'  a  sword-j^uanl  to  a  n<  wly-named  child  is  a  token 
that  the  giver  desires  and  prays  that  the  protection 
•  •I  the  gods  may  Ik:  l>estowed  upon  and  abide  with 
him. 

The  pres<*ntation  of  a  wine  cup  would  seem  to 
Convey  rather  the  idea  of  priesthoo<l,  and  indicate 
that  libations  are  to  be  offered  with  it,  for  ihv 
principal  function  <»f  a  priest  (the  head  of  every 
family  is  a  priest  among  the  Ainu)  seems  to  Ix! 
the  i»ffering  of  lilKitions  of  wine.  It  might  possibly 
Im:  objected  to  this  that  the  Ainu  had  no  wine 
l^eforc  the  introduction  of  Japanese  sa/:t\  and  there- 
f<*re  the  idea  of  a  wine-cup  indicating  libations  is  of 
late  growth.  Such,  however,  is  a  mistike.  The 
Ainu  say  they  hail  a  wine  of  their  own  long  l>efore 
they  knew  anything  of  the  Jajxmese  sa/r/.     SaW  in 
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Ainu  is  called  by  three  distinct  names.  Firstly, 
sak6,  pure  and  simple  ;  secondly,  tonoto,  *  official 
milk ;'  and  thirdly,  chikusaashkoro,  which  means 
*  wine  we  import,'  or  *  imported  wine.'  Before  the 
Ainu  knew  anything  of  this  Japanese  production, 
it  is  said  that  they  made  a  wine  of  their  own  out  of 
millet,  which  they  called  chira7igeashkoro,  *  wine  we 
produce.'  I  have  seen  this  drink  both  made  and 
used,  but  could  never  bring  myself  to  taste  it.  It  is 
the  colour  of  milk,  very  thick,  and  quite  harmless. 
At  the  present  day  it  retains  its  old  name,  chirange- 
ashkoro,  and  is  often  used  in  religious  ceremonies. 
I  know  of  no  single  case  in  which  Japanese 
influence  has  been  allowed  to  intrude  itself  upon 
the  Ainu  religion  ;  for  though  the  Ainu  do  often 
use  sak6  in  their  religious  exerckes,  yet  the  partial 
substitution  of  one  kind  of  wine  for  another  cannot 
be  truly  said  to  affect  their  religion.  Wine  is  not 
religion,  but  merely  a  subsidiary  to  the  performance 
of  religion.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  fairly  objected 
that  the  presentation  of  a  wine-cup  to  a  newly- 
named  child,  did  not  originally  convey  the  idea  of 
priesthood  because  wine  is  of  recent  importation, 
for,  according  to  the  Ainu,  they  had  both  wine  and 
a  name  for  wine  before  the  importation  of  Japanese 
sak£.  However,  what  is  the  fact  to-day  ?  At  this 
present  moment,  when  a  person  presents  a  wine-cup 
to  a  child,  he  certainly  means  to  convey  the  idea 
that  the  recipient  is  a  priest  of  the  gods,  and  must 
before  all  things  do  his  duty  to  them. 

It  follows  quite  naturally  that  the  Ainu  had  not 
till  within  very  recent  times  any  surnames  to  bless 
themselves  with.     Every  person  had  but  one  name, 
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and  that  was  given  as  a  rule  between  the  age 
of.  say  two  and  ten  years,  and,  as  has  already 
Ix-en  pointed  out,  «'is  any  circumstance  may  have 
sug^rested,  or  particular  trait  of  character  asserted 
itself. 

Hut  the  |x.*opIe  are  undergoing  a  rapid  change 
with  regard  to  this  now.  The  women  are  beginning 
to  take  the  nam(!S  of  their  husbands  in  addition  to 
their  own.  They  have  been  obliged  to  do  this,  as 
it  is  more  convenient  for  registnition  purposes  at 
the  Japanese  offices.  But  old  customs  die  hard ; 
hence  before  registration  the  men  genendly  adopt 
a  Ja|>anese  name,  and  are  registered  in  it,  though 
among  themselves  they  often  retain  and  are  known 
by  their  own  native  names.  Thus,  for  example, 
my  old  s<*rvant's  Ainu  name  is  Korarashukup,  but 
hv  is  regisitTed  in  jai>;inese  as  Xakano  Kinzo,  a 
I'urrly  Jajianesc  name;  Kannari  TanVs  name  w.is 
l.kashioka. 

It  is  also  vrr)'  interesting  to  notice  another  way 
in  which  family  names  come  into  exiNtence.  Thus 
ihf  Japanese  call  I'iratori  l>y  the  name  of  iliramura, 
and  every  native  now  born  in  that  place  hiis  iK-come 
Iliramura  So-and-so. 

In  my  intercourse  with  the  people.  1  have  fre- 
(|u(*ntly  had  occ;ision  to  ask  the  women  the  namtrs 
€>(  tht*ir  husLinds ;  and  I  have  fouml  that,  when 
.isked.  they  invariably  blushed,  and,  instead  of 
answering  thems<-lves,  calh*d  up«>n  some  friend 
pnsent  to  do  so.  This  struck  me  .is  l>eing  some- 
wh«it  curious,  and  as  I  at  first  thought  that  it  was 
mereK  a  form  of  shyness  <m  their  p;irt-  ji»st  <is 
many  a  young  lover  would,  as  1   suppose,  be  a  little 
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shy  if  asked  to  tell  one  the  name  of  her  sweetheart 
— I  passed  the  matter  over  without  paying  any 
great  attention  to  it.  For  many  years — more  than 
ten,  in  fact — I  had  no  idea  that,  by  asking  the 
women  to  tell  me  their  husbands'  names,  I  was 
tempting  them  to  a  breach  of  a  jealously-guarded 
piece  of  etiquette,  and  asking  them  to  trample  on 
one  of  their  deeply-rooted  superstitions.  I  now 
know  that  it  is  considered  to  be  a  very  unlucky  and 
most  disrespectful  thing  in  a  woman  to  mention  the 
name  of  her  spouse.  To  do  so  will,  it  is  supposed, 
bring  misfortune  to  the  family. 

There  are,  of  course,  times  when  it  is  necessary 
for  a  woman  to  speak  of  her  husband ;  but  if  she 
can  by  any  subterfuge  possibly  avoid  it,  she  will 
not  utter  his  name  or  call  him  her  *  husband.'  The 
word  for  '  husband '  is  /lo^u,  but  it  is  considered  to 
be  as  disrespectful  and  unlucky  for  a  woman  to 
mention  her  spouse  by  that  designation  as  to  mention 
him  by  name.  Others,  indeed,  may  speak  to  a 
woman  of  her  husband  by  his  proper  name,  but 
must  never  call  him  her  husband  to  her  face,  for 
that  is  also  considered  to  be  incorrect.  There  are, 
therefore,  some  more  or  less  indirect  and  circuitous 
ways  by  which  the  women  speak  of  their  lords. 
Thus,  hi  goro  gurUy  *  my  person ' ;  ku  goro  aimi, 
*  my  man ' ;  en  rorogeta  an  guru,  '  my  person  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  hearth  ' ;  en  hekote  guru,  *  the 
person  who  binds  me.'  The  term  in  most  common 
use  among  the  women  is  *  my  man/  and  that  used 
by  others,  when  speaking  to  a  woman  about  her 
husband,  is  '  your  man.' 

The    men,    indeed,    may   constantly   be    heard 
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addressing  their  wives,  or  speaking  of  them  to 
cnhcrs,  by  name,  though  it  is  considered  incorrect 
to  do  so;  but  during  all  the  years  I  have  been 
among  the  Ainu  I  have  but  twice  heard  a  man 
s|)c^ik  of  his  sfXHisc  by  the  term  machi,  i.e.  'wife.' 
It  is  considered  unlucky  to  do  so,  and  that  designa- 
tion is,  therefore,  cirefully  avoided.  If  a  man 
desires  to  Ixi  ver)'  nice  and  affectionate  to  his  wife, 
he  will  call  her  his  katkimat,  *  female  doer  of  the 
heart ' :  but  when  speiiking  of  her  to  another,  he  calls 
her   ku  goro  shiwcnde  guru,  or  ku  goro  shitoeniep^ 

•  my  person  who  is  slow  of  foot,'  or  en  usarageta 
an  guru,  *  my  |)erson  at  the  lower  side  of  the  hearth/ 
Many  Ainu  who  s|)eak  mixed  Japanese  call  their 
wives  by  the  term  ///  goro  nunoko,  which  is  a  very 
low  and  incorrect  way  of  speaking,  for  it  really 
nirans  *  my  mongrel/  and  is  not  Ainu,  but  a  J;i|>imese 
and  Ainu  hyl>rid  com|)ound. 

It  must  not  l>c  sup|M>sed  that  when  a  woman 
N| leaks  «»f  her  huslKind  as  'my  |)crson  at  the  U|)|)er 
rnd  of  the  hearth.*  or  the  huslKUul  of   his  wife  iis 

•  my  jMTs«>n  at  the  lower  end  of  the  hearth/  there  is 
anv  M-ntiment  intended.  These  terms  refer  to 
ti«»ihin;4  Init  their  res|)eclive  places  as  they  sit  in  the 
hut.  Rorogcia  is  'at  the  up[>er  end  of  the  hearth/ 
an«l  is  the  chief  place,  and  usaragtia  is  'at  the 
jiiwer  end  of  the  hearth,*  and  that  is  not  an  honour- 
al>Ie  place  at  all. 

The  word  kaikimat^  'female  doer  of  the  heart/ 
as  applied  to  the  wife  by  the  husKuid.  may  have 
ori;;inally  had  somethinjj  of  love  and  sentiment  in 
it  :  but  however  that  may  have  been,  it  h;Ls  now 
o»me  to  be  just  an  ortlinar>'  term  for  *  wife,'  then 
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*  mistress,'  and  then  'hostess.'  It  is  well,  when 
speaking  to  a  person  of  his  wife,  to  call  her  his 
katkimat,  or  when  addressing  the  mistress  of  a 
house  to  call  her  by  that,  term,  for  it  always  gives 
pleasure. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  for  a  man  to  speak  of 
his  wife  or  a  wife  of  her  husband  after  the  death  of 
either,  but  in  no  case  may  the  name  of  a  person 
deceased  be  pronounced.  Hence  a  widow  will 
speak  of  her  departed  husband  shopake^  i.e.  *  head 
of  the  floor,'  and  the  husband  of  his  deceased  wife 
as  his  shonep  or  eshonep,  i.e.  *  floor '  or  *  person  of 
the  floor.' 

Since  penning  the  above,  an  Ainu  has  furnished 
me  with  the  following  folk-lore  on  the  subject  being 
treated.     He  says  : — 

*  It  is  the  special  province  of  men  to  worship 
the  gods,  while  women  must  not  presume  to  pray. 
When  people  are  sick,  it  matters  not  whether  they 
be  old  or  young,  male  or  female,  the  men  should 
without  fail  draw  nigh  to  the  deities  in  prayer. 
The  husband  is  the  head  of  the  house,  and  it  is  he 
who  approaches  the  divine  beings  when  their  help 
is  required.  The  wives  should  therefore  treat  them 
with  great  respect,  and  hold  them  in  high  honour. 
They  may  not  heedlessly  mention  their  names,  for 
they  are  in  truth  their  rulers  and  superiors. 

'Again,  the  wife  should  not  pronounce  her 
husband's  name,  for  the  bare  fact  of  mentioning  it 
aloud  is  equal  to  killing  him,  for  it  surely  takes 
away  his  life.  Women  should,  therefore,  be  very 
careful  in  this  matter. 

*This    teaching   came   down   from    the    divine 
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Aioina,  and  is  to  be  strictly  obeyed.  If,  therefore, 
any  woman  dishonours  her  husband  by  mentioning 
his  name,  let  her  know  that  it  is  not  only  disrespect- 
ful to  him,  but  that  it  also  dishonours  the  gods,  and 
is  blasphemy.     Let  all  take  heed  to  this  command.* 
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HAPTER     XXV. 

Education* 


General  education — Religious  and  moral  matters  taught — Reliance 
on  the  gods  for  daily  food  taught — Greediness  discouraged — 
Reverence  for  old  people  taught — Legend  of  the  mole  and 
goddess — The  skylark — Boys  taught  to  make  inao — The 
Ainu  without  literature — Story  of  Yoshitsune  stealing  Ainu 
books — Inscription  at  Otarunai. 

Ainu  children  never  knew  the  advantages  of  schools 
and  schoolmasters.  The  mountains,  the  rivers,  and 
the  sea  were  their  school-houses,  necessity  was  their 
instructor,  inclination  and  the  weather  were  the  only 
forces  which  made  them  work. 

The  first  and  chief  duties  taught  to  the  children 
were  obedience  to  parents,  a  careful  regard  to  their 
elder  brother,  and  reverence  for  the  old  men  of  their 
village.  They  were  to  speak  when  spoken  to,  and 
at  other  times  to  be  seen  and  not  heard.  By  no 
means  were  they  allowed  to  interrupt  their  elders 
when  engaged  in  conversation. 

The  men  attended  to  the  education  of  the  boys, 
and  the  women  looked  after  the  girls  of  a  family. 
The  boys  were  taught  to  fish  and  hunt,  to  make 
bows,  arrows,  and  traps,  to  set  spring-bows  on  the 
trail  of  animals,  to  decoy  deer,  and  to  judge  of  the 
weather  by  the  skies.  They  were  never  taught  to 
make  poison  for  the  destruction  of  animals  until  fuU- 
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grown,  and  even  then  only  a  few  were  taught  the 
secret. 

Next  they  were  taught  the  names  and  shapes  of 
certain  mountains  and  hills,  the  names  and  courses 
of  the  chief  rivers  and  streams,  so  that  they  might 
not  get  lost  when  out  on  a  hunting  exfjedition. 
They  also  had  to  learn  the  secret  and  quickest 
routes  to  different  places.  And  last,  but  not  least, 
they  were  taught  how  to  make  ifuw  and  pmsa  offer- 
ings, and  what  forms  of  prayer  to  use  U|>on  different 
occasions ;  the  various  salutations  and  the  pro{)er 
course  to  pursue  in  the  various  ceremonies ;  also, 
the  ancient  traditions. 

The  women  taught  the  girls  to  nurse  children, 

and   to  prep;ire  bark  and  weave  it  into  cloth  ;    to 

sew,  embroider,  and  mend  ;  to  work  in  the  gardens, 

to  c<H)k,  to  thatch  huts,  to  cut  wood,  and  a  thousand 

and  one  other  things.     They  were  also  instructed  in 

ihr  art  of  tattooing  their  arms  and  lips,  and  how  to 

werp  .md   howl   for  the  dead.      Lastly,  they   were 

particularly  taught  to  honour  and  respect  and  wait 

iijMin   the  men  :    always   to   wait  to   be    s[>oken   to 

beforr  addressing  them,  always  to  get  out  of  their 

way   when  they  came  along  a   path,  to  cover   the 

mouth  with  the  hand  when  meeting  them,  and  to 

unc«»viT  the  head  in  their  presence;    ami  they  were 

instructed  to  never  forget  to  enter  a  hut  with  the 

face  towards  the  household,  and  to  go  out  backwards. 

Moral    and    religious    matters    were    taught    by 

Ugcnds,  myths,  and  fairy-tales.     Thus,  for  example, 

diligence  was  encouraged  and  idlent*ss  discouraged 

by  reciting  the  tale  of  the  'man  in  the  mcxm,'  as 

set  forth  in  Chapter  \*l.,  while  girls  were  taught  the 
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danger  of  carelessness  with  regard  to  looking  after 
children,  by  recounting  to  them  the  origin  of  the 
goat-sucker  explained  in  Chapter  XVIII.  It  is 
proposed  to  give  a  few  stories  illustrating  these 
matters  in  the  present  chapter. 

In  teaching  the  children  to  rely  on  the  higher 
powers  for  daily  food,  the  following  legend  is  some- 
times recited : — 

*  There  Wcis  a  woman  who  ever  sat  in  the 
window  of  her  hut  doing  needlework,  and  by 
her  side  there  was  placed  a  large  wine-cup,  so  full 
of  wine  that  the  ceremonial  moustache-lifter  danced 
about  upon  it.  In  explaining  this  matter  from  the 
beginning  and  setting  it  forth  to  the  end,  the 
story  is  as  follows  :  In  Ainu-land  there  was  once 
a  great  famine  raging,  and  though  the  people 
were  dying  for  want  of  food,  yet  with  all  the  rice- 
malt  they  had  and  with  every  scrap  of  millet  they 
possessed  they  proceeded  to  make  some  wine. 
For,  thought  they,  if  the  great  God  should  have 
mercy,  and  produce  deer  and  fish,  the  people  would 
be  able  to  eat.  By  and  by  that  cup  of  wine  was 
emptied  into  six  lacquer-ware  vessels,  and  in  a 
very  little  time  the  inside  of  the  house  was  filled 
with  the  smell  of  the  wine,  and  all  the  local 
deities  were  led  in  one  by  one,  and  regaled  with 
that  delicious  beverage.  The  goddesses  who 
preside  over  the  river-courses,  as  well  as  those 
who  guard  their  mouths,  were  very  pleased,  and 
danced  and  clapped  their  hands.  Then  all  the 
gods  smiled  and  laughed  with  joy.  Whilst  the 
gaze  of  the  whole  company  was  earnestly  fixed 
upon  them  with  delight  and  keen  expectation,  God 
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plucked  out  two  hairs  from  a  deer  and  blew 
them  over  the  tops  of  the  mountains.  Upon  this 
there  immediately  appeared  two  separate  herds  of 
dtrer.  great  and  beautiful,  one  of  bucks  and  the 
other  of  does,  skipping  upon  the  mountain-tops. 
Next  He  pulled  out  two  scales  from  a  fish,  and 
these  were  blown  over  the  rivers,  so  that  the 
waters  at  once  superalx)unded  with  fish.  After 
this  the  Ainu  went  fishing,  and  made  their  boats 
to  dance  U{x>n  the  rivers  in  a  manner  delightful 
to  behold.  In  this  way  fish  and  deer  l^came  once 
more  very  numerous,  and  the  young  people  were 
able  to  hunt  and  fish  with  great  success.' 

Greediness  is  discouraged  by  the  tale  of  the 
foxes  now  to  be  given.     Thus : — 

{Characters — Pan'amih:  and   PiN'.wiitE). 

•  Pan  amlxr.  havinj;  a  great  lUtsire  to  l^comr 
rich,  stretchtrd  his  tail  across  the  sra  to  the  town 
of  Matsumae.  When  the  lord  of  Matsumac  saw 
th«-  tail  he  said.  *' This  is  a  [Mile  sent  from  the 
j;cxls :  hanj;  all  my  clothes  u(K>n  it  to  air.**  So  all 
the  short-sleeved  garments  and  got)il  clothing  were 
hung  out.  After  a  time  Pan*aml)e  drew  back  his 
tail,  and  all  the  soft  silky  garments  and  good 
clothing  adhering  to  it  camr  also,  so  thai  he 
gaineil  a  whole  houseful  ot*  things,  and  Ixrcame 
very  rich.  Pen'ambe.  hearing  of  his  ginnl  fortune, 
called  u|K)n  him  and  said,  **  My  dear  Pan*amU\ 
what  have  you  done  that  you  have  Urcome  so 
rich?"  Pan*amb<T  replied,  ''Come  and  take  S4>m<- 
refreshment,  and  I  will   trll  you.**     Whctv  W  Va<\ 
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heard  all,  Penambe,  withdrawing,  said,  "This  is 
the  very  thing  we  ourselves  had  intended  to  do, 
and  you — you  abominable  Pan  ambe,  you  disgusting 
Panambe — have  forestalled  us!"  So  saying,  he 
went  down  to  the  sea-shore  and  stretched  his  tail 
across  the  sea  to  Matsumae.  When  the  lord  of 
Matsumae  saw  it  he  said,  **  Here  is  a  pole  sent 
by  the  gods ;  hang  out  all  my  best  clothes  to  air." 
So  the  clothes  were  hung  upon  it.  But  Pen'ambe, 
being  in  a  great  hurry  to  become  rich,  began  to 
withdraw  his  tail  too  quickly.  The  lord  of 
Matsumae,  seeing  the  tail  move,  said,  **  Even 
thus  it  happened  once  before.  There  came  a  pole 
from  the  gods,  upon  which  we  hung  our  clothes 
to  air  ;  but  a  thief  stole  the  pole  away,  and  we  all 
became  poor.  Now  again  a  pole  has  come,  and  we 
have  hung  our  clothes  upon  it ;  but  look !  there 
appears  to  be  a  thief  about ;  be  quick,  and  cut  the 
god's  pole  in  two."  So  the  officers  drew  their 
swords  and  cut  the  pole,  thereby  saving  all  the 
clothes.  Pen'ambe  was  left  with  but  half  a  tail, 
so  he  drew  it  in,  but  had  obtained  nothing,  and  was 
in  a  very  sorry  plight.  Now,  if  Pen  ambe  had 
listened  to  what  Pan'ambe  had  said  to  him,  he 
might  have  been  a  rich  person,  and  able  to  live  ;  but 
he  did  not  like  to  be  advised,  so  he  became  a  very 
poor  man.' 

Reverence  to  old  people  was  taught  by  the 
following  legend : — 

'At  the  head  of  Japan  there  was  a  metal 
(/>.  very  hard)  pine  tree.  Now,  the  ancients,  both 
noble  and  ignoble,  came  together  and  broke  and 
bent  their  swords  (upon  that   tree).      Then    there 
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came  a  very  old  man  and  very  old  woman  upon  the 
scene.  The  old  man  had  a  useless  old  axe  in  his 
girdle,  and  the  old  woman  a  useless  old  reaping- 
hook  So  they  caused  the  ancients  to  laugh  at 
ihcm.'  (That  is,  the  Ainu  laughed  at  the  bare 
idea  of  such  an  old  couple  coming  to  render 
assistance.) 

•  Kven  the  ancients  were  unable  to  cut  down 
that  tree,  so  they  siiid  :  **  Old  man  and  old  woman, 
what  havir  you  come  hither  to  do?"  The  old  man 
n*plii*d.  ••  We  have  only  come  that  we  may  see." 
As  th<*  old  man  s;iid  this  he  drew  his  useless  old 
axe.  and.  striking  the  metal  pine  tree,  cut  a  little 
way  into  it.  .And  the  old  woman  dniwing  her 
useless  old  reaping-hook,  struck  the  tree  and  cut  it 
thnnigh.  There  was  a  mighty  crash ;  the  earth 
irrmbleil  with  the  fall.  Then  the  old  man  and 
\%<»nian  |);issrd  u|)  ujion  the  sound  thereof,  and  a 
nn-  \%a>  seen  u|)on  their  sworil-scabhards.  The 
aruicnts  s;iw  this,  and  greatly  wondered,  and  then 
thev  underst<MKl  that  it  was  Okikurumi  and  his 
\%lle. 

Therefore  the  .\inu  s;iy  :  *  Let  not  the  younger 
laij;.^h  at  the  elder,  for  even  very  oKl  |)eoplc  can 
teat  h  th<-ir  juniors  a  great  deal,  even  in  so  simple 
a  ni.itier  as  felling  trees/  .Also  they  say  :  *  Do  not 
treat  strangers  slightingly,  for  you  never  know 
who  you  are  entertaining.*  These  strangers  who 
apjxMretl  to  the  .Ainu  were  no  other  than  the  great 
h«-ri»  Voshitsune  (Okikurumi  is  his  .\inu  name)  and 
his  wife,  and  yet  the  |KM)pIe  did  noi  at  first  know 
them. 

The    legend    now    to    Ik*    «;ive\\    \s    Siwwvvwwv^ 
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quoted  before  girls,  to  make  it  clear  to  them  that 
they  ought  to  marry  those  whom  the  parents  choose 
for  them,  whether  they  like  it  or  not.  But  its 
value  does  not  consist  alone  in  this,  as  its  recital 
will  show.     I   have  called  the  myth : — 

Legend  of  the  Mole  and  Goddess  ;    or,  the 
Origin  of  the  Adonis  Amurensis. 

The  fable  concerning  the  origin  of  this  plant, 
which  the  Ainu  call  kunau  nonno,  and  kunaipo 
nofmOj  makes  it  clear  that  its  blossom  is  considered 
by  them  to  be  the  prettiest  of  all  flowers.  Its  beauty 
is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  it  is  supposed  to 
have  once  been  a  goddess,  the  daughter  indeed  of 
one  of  the  gods  who  are  supposed  to  rule  over  the 
lowest  heavens.  To  my  mind  the  special  value  of 
the  myth  consists  in  its  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the 
Ainu  believe  that  spirit  life  sometimes  becomes  the 
life  of  a  vegetable.  The  Adonis  is  the  earliest  of  all 
flowers  in  Yezo.  The  blossom  is  of  a  bright  yellow 
colour,  and  appears  before  the  leaf.  It  may  often 
be  seen  even  before  all  the  snow  is  melted  off  the 
plains,  being  sometimes  found  in  February.  It  is 
very  plentiful  in  some  localities  in  the  month  of 
March  ;  and  it  is  most  likely  this  fact  which  causes 
it  to  be  so  much  beloved  by  the  people,  for  it  is  the 
first  sign  of  the  approaching  spring.  Indeed,  it 
holds  the  high  place  in  the  Ainu  mind  that  the 
snowdrop  does  in  the  English.  The  myth  runs 
as  follows : — 

*  The  divine  mole  is  a  god  who  originally  came 
dowin  from  heaven  to  take  up  his  abode  upon  this 
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earth.  He  stands  very  high  indeed  among  the 
earthly  deities,  and  the  people  should  therefore 
irciii  him  with  great  reverence.  Now,  from  very 
ancient  times  there  hcis  never  been  a  female  so 
beautiful  as  the  daujjhter  of  the  god  who  resides 
in  the  lower  skies.  This  deity  one  day  called 
his  daujjhter  to  him,  and  said,  **  There  is  no 
divinity  u\Mm  earth  more  honourable  and  higher 
in  nink  than  the  mole  ;  you,  my  daughter,  must 
wetl  no  other  than  he.**  The  goddess  gave  her 
consent,  and  the  mole  having  been  notified  of  the 
arrangement  went  to  heaven  to  receive  his  bride. 
l'|M>n  his  arrival  the  young  lady  set  to  work 
diligently  to  prepare  her  trousseau,  and,  when  the 
il.iy  arrived  for  the  marriage  to  Ix:  celebrated,  set 
the  house  in  pro|)er  order.  After  all  had  been 
prcjKirfd.  the  ccrt-moiiy  |K:rf<)rmed,  and  the  weilding 
feast  y\r\\  in  progress,  the  young  goiidess  quietly 
1<  ft  the  house  as  if  to  fetch  something.  Inil  did 
ni»i  niurn.  After  a  lime  the  mojtr.  therefore,  went 
to  l«x»k  for  her  He  searched  heaven,  earth  and 
s<-a.  Init  it  was  all  of  no  avail.  Hv  and  bv  he  heard 
it  rumoured  that  she  was  hidinj^  among  the  grass 
•  »l  ihf  «Mrih,  ami  aflcT  a  furiher  search  found  her. 
Il<:  \%,is  verv  anv»r\  when  hr  saw  her,  ami. 
tram|*h'n;4  u|M>n  her  with  his  feel  in  a  great  rage. 
s«iid,  *•  < )  you  \*r<'icheil  creature,  why  diil  you  slip 
away  ami  hiile  yourself  among  the  grass  ?  As 
\»ai  have  thus  disoU'yed  your  father  and  run  away 
Imm  your  home.  I  will  punish  you  mo.st  si-verrK. 
\*ni  may  no  more  return  to  the  heavenly  ilwellings, 
liut  miiNt  live  in  this  world  onlv.  Vou  shall  nou 
be  lumeil  into  gniss.'*    I  laving  siiid  this,  he  tram^lo.1 
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her  under  foot  with  all  his  might,  and  she  was 
changed  into  grass.  Her  name  became  Kutiau 
(Adonis).  It  is  because  this  plant  had  such  an 
origin  that  it  produces  the  most  beautiful  and 
handsome  flower  there  is.  In  the  beginning  it 
truly  lived  in  heaven,  and  was  a  goddess  of  great 
beauty.  But  let  it  ever  be  remembered  that  she 
ceased  being  a  goddess  because  she  disobeyed  the 
wishes  of  her  father.  She  was  punished  for  this, 
and  this  why  she  became  a  flower  of  the  field.  As 
then  the  mole  is  known  to  be  such  a  grand  and 
noble  deity,  his  head  must  be  wrapped  up  in  fetich 
shavings  when  he  is  killed,  and  reverently  kept  as 
a  charm.  And  when  he  is  first  killed  the  men 
must  take  the  head  and  worship  it,  saying,  **  O 
thou  divine  mole,  we  know  that  thou  art  a  great  god, 
henceforth  kindly  bless  us ;  keep  us,  and  be  thou 
our  lord."  If  one  does  this  in  a  reverential  manner 
the  mole  will  bless  him  and  make  him  very  rich.' 

Another  example  showing  how  dangerous  it  is 
not  to  obey  one's  betters,  but  to  loiter,  when  told 
to  hurry,  is  found  in  the  history  of  the  skylark. 
This  bird  is  said  to  have  disobeyed  God  when  He 
sent  him  on  a  journey  by  not  returning  at  the  time 
he  was  told.  For  this  he  was  never  allowed  to  go 
to  his  heavenly  home  again.  This  story  is  told 
young  folks,  and  the  lark  is  held  up  as  a  warning 
against  disobedience  to  parents.  Moreover,  the 
lark  was  also  impudent,  and  answered  God  back 
when  scolded  for  his  fault.  Had  he  begged  pardon 
and  promised  to  lead  a  better  life,  things  might 
have  been  different.  The  course  he  took  only 
served  to  harden  his  nature,   so  that   often,   even 
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now.  he  cLscends  up  as  high  as  he  can  go,  and  there 
st«inns  at  his  Maker. 

TiiK  Lk<;kni>. 

•  The  skyLirk  used  to  live  in  heaven.     One  day 
the  Goil  of  heaven  sent  him  down  to  the  earth  with 
a  mcss^i^e  for  the  gods  who  reside  here,  telling  him 
to  return  the  s;ime  day.     But  the  little  bird  thought 
the  earth  such  a  nice  place  that  he  st^iyed  to  play. 
He  was  here  so  long  that  it  began  to  grow  dark* 
and  he  thenrfore  determined  to  s|>end  the  night  on 
the  grounil.     The  next  day  he  arose  in  the  air  to 
return  to  heaven  ;  but  God  met  him  when  he  was 
about  six  score  feet  up  and  said  :  **  Why  did  you 
not  return  ;is  I  told  you  ?     As,  therefore,  you  have 
disolx:yed  my  words,  you  shall  not  return  to  heiiven, 
but  live  ujxm  the  earth.    Although  you  may  attempt 
to  fly  as  high  up  as  heaven,  yet  you  shall  never  l)e 
able  to  get   any  higher  than  one  or  two  scores  of 
six  feet.*      The  little  bird  was  exceedingly  angry  at 
this.  and.  arguing  with  (io<.l.  said  :  **  ()  great  (kkI. 
as  the  worUI  you  made  is  so  beautiful,  I  could  not 
help  taking  a  look  at  it.  and  so  got  late.     Although 
you  chide  me  for  this,  yet  I  will  lly  back  to  heavin."* 
In  this  way  he  answered  Cioil.      Hut  (icnl  did  not 
cimsent.     Thrrefore  the  little  bird  grew  very  angry, 
and  d.iilv  went  ;is  hi;:h  as  he  couKI.  and  then  tlew 
aUiut  arguing  and  wrangling  ;  yet  (iod  would  never 
consent    to   his   entrance   into   heaven  again,      lie 
therefore  returned   to  the  earth  to  l>lay.     After  a 
time  he  ascended  and  did  the  same  thing,  yet  Ciod 
did    not  consent      The   same   thing   continues   to 
happen   now   every   summer,   but    God   never   will 
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allow  him  to  return.  The  lark  is  called  riko  ("  to 
ascend  up  on  high")  and  chiripo  ("little  bird") 
because  he  is  a  small  bird  and  goes  high  up  in  the 
air.  He  is  also  called  charange  chikap^  i.e.  '*  the 
bird  which  argues,"  because  he  goes  up  in  the  air 
to  argue  with  God/ 

Boys  are  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Ainu 
religion  and  superstition  very  early  in  life,  and  their 
education,  though  not  forced,  is  nurtured  day  by 
day  as  circumstances  call  forth,  and  I  have  been 
greatly  astonished  sometimes  at  the  amount  of  lore 
some  of  the  lads  carry  in  their  heads.  Thus,  the 
appearance  of  a  snake  will  be  almost  certain  to 
evoke  a  lecture  on  snake-cult,  or  the  sight  of  an 
owl  will  serve  as  a  text  upon  which  to  base  a  dis- 
quisition on  bird-cult.  So  it  is  with  the  appearance 
of  the  tit.  The  sight  of  this  bird  serves  as  an 
occasion  for  initiating  young  lads  into  the  art  of 
making  inao,  for  the  tit  seems  to  be  peculiarly  the 
boys'  bird. 

Lecjeni)  of  the  Tit. 

'  The  tit  was  made  by  God  upon  this  earth, 
and  now  lives  here  together  with  those  birds  which 
came  down  from  heaven.  God  also  made  at  the 
same  time  a  great  many  other  small  birds  to  reside 
here.  He  first  made  them  for  His  own  amusement 
and  to  converse  with,  because  when,  in  ancient 
times.  He  lived  in  this  world.  He  felt  very  lonely. 
The  little  birds  were  made  to  fly  above  in  the 
expanse  over  the  earth  in  large  companies,  and 
God  used  to  amuse  Himself  by  shooting  at  them 
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one  by  one  with  His  bow  and  arrows.  The  tit  is 
called  tmurnnc^'a  because  he  feeds  upon  the  noyu 
ttmmiAi,  i\e.  ''mugwort  berries/'  Ainu  boys  at  the 
present  time  shoot  the  tits*  and  when  they  kill  them, 
worship  them  and  present  them  with  inao,  and  after 
that  throw  them  away.' 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  education  of  Ainu 
children  was  formerly  done  by  word  of  mouth,  and 
monil  precepts  were  enforced  by  quotations  drawn 
from  the  lore  of  the  people.  I  do  not  believe  they 
ever  had  literature  of  any  kind,  for  no  certain 
examples  of  any  can  be  found.  They  do  not  like, 
htiwever,  to  admit  that  they  never  had  any  books  or 
writing  materials,  for  they  seem  ashamed  of  being 
such  dunces.  There  is  not  even  a  native  word  for 
either  pen,  ink,  or  paper,  and  their  word  for  book 
itself  is  of  Japanese  origin.  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  many  of  them  tell  us  that  their  ancestors  did 
understand  nradiiijj  and  writing,  but  that  they  have 
now  lost  the  art.  They  have  invented  a  tale  by 
which  the  Japanese  hero.  Yoshitsune,  is  made  to 
steal  and  carry  off  a  certain  book — the  only  book — 
the  .\inu  chief  of  Saru  had  in  his  possession.  The 
name  of  this  lKX)k  is  s^iid  to  be  Torn  no  maki  moNO^ 
a  purely  Ja|>ancsc  name.  It  is.  in  fact,  the  name 
of  a  Japiuiese  book  on  strategy. 

The  tale  of  the  theft  runs  thus :  *  When 
Yoshitsune  came  to  Yezo  he  was  kindly  taken  in  by 
the  Saru  chief,  who  had  his  residence  at  Piratori. 
This  chief  had  amongst  his  tre^Lsures  a  very  ancient 
Ixjok  called  Tora  no  maki  moho,  but  he  would  never 
alk>w  Yoshitsune  to  see  it.  After  a  time  the  chief 
adopted    Yoshitsune.    and    gave   him    his   younger 
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daughter  in  marriage.  One  day,  after  he  had  been 
in  the  family  some  time,  Yoshitsune  pretended  he 
had  bad  eyes,  and  could  not  go  out  to  work  as  was 
his  wont.  So  he  stayed  at  home.  On  that  day  he 
reproached  his  wife  greatly  and  refused  to  eat,  and 
told  her  that  neither  did  she  love  him  nor  did  she 
nor  her  father  trust  him,  so  that  he  might  just  as 
well  go  back  to  his  native  land.  She  asked  him  in 
what  he  was  mistrusted,  and  he  replied  that  he  had 
heard  his  father-in-law  had  an  ancient  book  some- 
where in  his  possession,  but  that,  although  he  had 
let  him  see  all  his  other  treasures,  he  had  never 
produced  it.  Why  was  he  so  distrustful  ?  Upon 
this  his  wife  fetched  the  book  and  let  him  look  at  it. 
**  Now,"  says  he,  '*  my  eyes  are  quite  well,  and  I 
shall  go  to  work  to-morrow."  Yoshitsune  noticed 
where  his  wife  had  put  the  book,  so  as  soon  as  an 
opportunity  presented  itself  he  stole  it  and  ran  off 
with  it 

*  Now  it  happened  that  Yoshitsune  s  father-in-law 
was  far  away  in  the  mountains,  but  he  felt  within 
himself  that  something  wrong  was  going  on  at 
home.  He  therefore  left  his  work  to  return.  As 
he  neared  home  he  saw  Yoshitsune  fleeing  down 
the  river  in  his  very  best  and  swiftest  boat. 

*  Now,  the  chief  always  carried  two  harpoons 
about  with  him,  a  black  one  and  a  white  one,  which 
he  could  cast,  with  unerring  aim,  to  any  distance. 
He  therefore  cast  the  white  one  at  the  stern  of  the 
boat  and  transfixed  it,  but  Yoshitsune — the  cunning 
man — had  a  file  with  him,  and  filed  the  line  in  two. 
Then  the  black  harpoon  was  cast  with  a  similar 
result.     Upon  this  Yoshitsune  stood  up  in  the  boat 
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and  reviled  his  wife  and  her  father,  and  fled,  not 
only  with  the  book,  but  also  with  the  harpoons  and 
the  boat/ 

This  legend  tries  to  account  for  what  is  un- 
doubtedly the  fact,  that  the  Ainu  have  no  literature. 

A  very  few  years  ago  there  was  a  small  cave  at 
Otarunai  which  had  a  few  scratches  upon  it,  thought 
by  some  to  have  been  an  inscription.  But  it  is  very 
doubtful  after  all  whether  it  was  not  the  work  of 
some  one  wishing  to  play  a  practical  joke.  The 
preceding  illustration  is  a  photograph  taken  of  it 
before  it  became  washed  out  by  the  weather,  for 
having  been  scratched  on  very  soft  material  it  has 
at  last  come  to  nothing.  No  other  like  inscriptions 
have  been  found  on  the  island,  nor  indeed  anywhere 
in  the  whole  world,  so  far  as  one  can  find  out. 
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APTER  XXVI, 

The  Pleasures  of  Life* 


Music:  ami  sinking    -How  li*^cnds  arc  sung     Musical  instruments 


—  iMnt  in^     (ianjcv 


IV\s>iN<;  from  the  education  of  children,  the  pleasures 
of  life  demand  some  attention,  and  chief  amon}i^  these 
are  music,  dancing;  and  games.  These  things,  but 
more  es|)ecially  music,  are  not  of  course  very  highly 
develo|ied  among  such  a  crude  race  ;is  the  Ainu. 

Those  who  belong  to  Western  nations  are  apt  to 
sij|>{x>s(!  that  all  music  must  l)e  formed  of  notes  in 
scalr.  with  ihc-ir  crescendos  and  diminuendos.  This 
In  ihr  kind  of  music  lo  which  wc  have  lx*en  accus- 
tMinctl  IrMMi  ihildhiMKl.  But  the  songs  and  chants  of 
the  Ainu  dn  not  as  a  rule  run  in  fixeil  notes  of  tones, 
th«*\  arc  in  general  l>4)uiul  to  no  scale,  so  that  their 
.iifN  cannot  always  b<r  written  down.  In  fact,  the 
Ainu  have  much  of  their  music  without  tune,  hut  this 
rettTs  j>.iriicularly.  as  one  would  naturally  ex|)ect.  lo 
such  singing  as  that  whose  character  is  recitative. 

Some  of  the  \somen  and  girls  h.ive  really  rich 
\oiceN.  and  it  is  very  pleasant  to  hear  them  hum  their 
v»n;4N.  And  when  they  sing  in  unison,  as  is  of  course 
the  case  in  churches,  one  is  struck  with  the  fulness 
of  ii»ne,  accuracy  of  time  and  general  hannony. 
.Sime  of  the  l>oys  and  girls  we  have  trained  have 
been  fouml  to  |>ossess  a  very  ({uick  ear,  ami  have 
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been  able  to  pick  up  tunes  with  far  more  alacrity 
and  ease  than,  prior  to  experience,  we  should  have 
expected. 

The  men  and  women  make  up  some  very  pretty 
tunes  in  which  to  recite  their  recent  acts  and  ex- 
periences. Thus,  I  have  sometimes  sat  and  listened 
to  our  servants  when  they  have  returned  from 
Hakodate,  Sapporo,  or  other  places  to  their  homes. 
I  have  seen  them  sit  for  an  hour  at  a  stretch,  and 
relate  in  chant  or  song  that  which  has  happened  to 
them  whilst  away  :  where  they  have  been,  what  they 
have  seen,  and  what  they  have  heard.  Their  friends, 
too,  have  in  the  same  way  made  known  to  them 
what  has  taken  place  in  their  midst :  what  children 
have  been  born,  who  have  died,  who  have  married, 
how  the  fishing  and  hunting  and  gardening  has  gone 
on,  and  all  such  things.  It  is  very  interesting  to 
listen  to  these  chants,  for  they  give  many  a  peep  into 
the  inner  workings  of  the  mind,  and  show  a  good 
deal  of  the  true  nature  of  the  Ainu,  and  their  ways  of 
looking  at  things. 

Nor  do  the  people  appear  to  have  anything  which 
we  call  metre,  or  verses  accurately  measured  into 
syllables.  Rhyme,  too,  is  quite  unknown  to  them, 
and  poetry  only  exists  in  the  mind. 

The  following  myth  will  show  the  general  man- 
ner in  which  the  Ainu  recite  or  chant  their  traditions. 
It  was  sung  to  me  by  an  aged  Ainu,  to  whom  I  had 
just  been  explaining  the  dangers  and  evil  of  drinking 
too  much  sakS,  and  to  whom  I  had  been  endeavour- 
ing to  show  how  much  better  it  is  to  worship 
God  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  than  by  offering  Him 
wine     and    whittled    pieces    of     wood.      The    old 
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man's  object  in  sinking  this  tradition  was,  in  all  pro- 
bability, to  enforce  upon  my  mind  the  fact  that» 
notwithsumding  all  I  had  said,  the  gods  were,  at 
the  time  of  the  famine  indiaued  below,  pleased  with 
these  offerings,  and  are  still  delighted  when  the 
devout  worshipfX!r  indicates  his  sincerity  by  setting 
these  things  lx,*f«)re  them. 

•  I.  There  was  something  u|Km  the  seas  bowing 
and  raising  its  head. 

'  2.  And  when  they  came  to  see  what  it  was, 
they  found  it  to  Ix:  a  monstrous  sea-lion  fast  asleep, 
which  thry  seizetl  and  brought  ashore. 

•  3.  Now.  when  we  l<K)k  at  the  matter,  we  find 
that  therr  was  a  famine  in  Ainu-land. 

*4.  And  we  see  that  a  large  sea-lion  was  cast 
upon  the  shorcrs  of  the  mouth  of  the  Saru  River. 

•  5.  Thus  the  Ainu  were  able  10  eat  {i.e.  obt;iined 
fo<Kl). 

6.  For  this  reason  in  10  and  sa/:i^  were  offered 
to  I  he  j^ods. 

7.  So  the  gods  to  whom  these  offerings  were 
made  urn'  pleased  and  an'  pleased.* 

The  first  and  seconil  of  these  verses  are  an 
ininnluctory  statcrment  of  the:  theme.  The  remote 
ancestors  of  the  Ainu  race  are  represented  as 
having  seen  some  large  and  curious  object  floating 
aUiut  on  the  tops  of  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and 
rising  and  falling  with  them.  The  men.  therefore, 
launch  their  IxKits  and  go  and  set*  \%hat  the  object 
nviiy  be.  They  fmd  it  is  a  mighty  sea-lion  {^Ait- 
iash&e).  They  then  seize  the  animal,  and  by  some 
me^ms  or  other  (how  it  is  not  stated)  bring  it 
ashore. 
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The  third  and  fourth  verses  make  known  the 
fact  that  at  this  particular  time  there  was  a  famine 
in  Ainu-land,  and  that  the  Ainu  of  to-day,  in 
looking  back  upon  this  sad  calamity,  see  in  the 
sleeping  sea-lion  the  hand  of  the  gods  working 
to  preserve  the  race  from  starvation  and  certain 
destruction.  This  mighty  sea  monster  is  said  to 
have  been  cast  upon  the  shores  of  the  Saru  River. 
Saru,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  regarded  by  the 
Ainu  of  the  south  of  Yezo  as  the  chief  district  in 
the  island  ;  and  the  Shishiri'inuka  is  the  largest 
river  in  Saru. 

Verses  6  and  7  are  intended  to  show  that 
libations  of  wine  and  the  offering  of  inao  have 
always  been  a  well-pleasing  sacrifice  to  the  gods, 
and  therefore  are  so  now.  They  pleased  the  gods 
at  that  time,  and  that  they  please  them  now  is 
seen  from  the  fact  that  food  is  still  extended  to 
the  Ainu  race.  Hence  one  great  reason  why  such 
ancient  religious  customs  should  not  be  abolished. 
Hence,  too,  according  to  the  Ainu  reasoning,  this 
race  of  men  have  no  cause  to  change  one  form  of 
religion  and  its  accompanying  ceremonies  and 
rites  for  another. 

The  Yezo  Ainu  possess  but  one  musical  instru- 
ment, a  kind  of  Jew's-harp  made  of  bamboo.  It 
is  not  used  by  full-grown  people,  but  the  children 
are  very  fond  of  playing  it.  It  is  about  five  inches 
long,  and  has  a  thin  narrow  tongue  up  the  centre, 
which  measures  about  four  inches  in  length  and 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  breadth.  A  piece  of 
string  is  attached  to  the  butt  end  of  the  tongue. 
This    instrument   is   played   by   holding   it    to   the 
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lips  in  the  same  way  as  children  in  England 
hold  the  Jews-haq>.  Then  the  player  breathes 
through  the  sfxice  in  which  the  tongue  is,  and 
gives  the  string  a  sharp,  sudden  jerk.  The  tone 
produced  is  regulated  by  the  breath  of  the  player. 
The  Ainu  name  of  this  instrument  is  mukkun. 


I  III    MiKKlkt,  Ok  Ji-wVHaki*. 

The  Ainu  of  Saghlien  make  a  sort  of  fiddle, 
somr  with  two,  some  with  three,  and  others  with 
four  «»r  cvrii  more  strinj^s.  according  lo  caprice. 
Then-  .ir<-  scvrral  of  ihcsr  lo  hv  stcn  in  the  Sap|>oro 
MuMum.  aiul  others  an*  found  anion}:;;  some  of 
those  Ishkari  Ainu  who  originally  came  down 
Ipiin  Saghaiic-n  when  that  island  was  crded  to 
kussia. 

It  ihrn-  is  but  little  to  say  alM»ut  music  and 
musical  instruments,  then-  is  also  v<rv  litlK-  to  tell 

# 

aU>ut  dam  ing.  for  it  .ip|K'ars  lo  mr  to  Ik:  a  sensrltss 
|Krformance,    (|uile    devoid    ot    rlt;^,incr    or    j^racr. 

I  he  general  names  for  ilancing  are  /<i/X*<////  and 
riffiift,  ami  there  ap|)ear  to  U*  four  princi|)al  otu^s. 

Ihrst-  are  calleil  (i  )  thoma  ;  KZ)  Jumfini' ;  <3>  tiltu- 
ho'hnm ;  and  <4)  ht>hkotoro,  1  hr  t/iomt  dance 
ap|iears  to  be  an  attempt  to  imitate  the  movem<-nts 
of  some  kinil  of  bird,  possibly  the  hemn,  which  ma\ 
have  Ijcen  a  clan  j^od.      The  dancers  ^^ent-rallv  U»riu 
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a  ring,  and  cominuiilly  call  nut  elioma  in  unison. 
They  also  incessantly  bend  their  backs  forward  and 
as  far  back  as  possible  when  performing  this  dance. 

In  the  dance  called  hcrtimic  the  p.-rfnrnier-;  form  a 


Enjoying  a  Danck. 
(The  EttglUh  lady  is  Mhs  Brynnl.  ,i  C.  M.  S.  Afiistona/j:)  I 

ring  and  join  hands,    and,    incessantly   calling  out  I 
heranne.    continue    to    bow    to    one    another,    thus 
bringing  their  heads  nearly  together  in  the  centre 
of  the  ring.      Ikkeu-lio-hum  consists  in   attempting 


Throwing  the   Hoop. 

to  make  oneself  as  much  like  a  seesiiw  as  possible, 
by  bending  the  back  and  head  forward  and  back  as 
far  as  one  can,  at  the  same  time  calling  out  ikkeu- 
ho'hum,  Ilcshkotoro  is  indescribable,  and  appears 
to  be  a  mixture  of  all  the  others,  and  the  word 
heshkotoro  is  called  out  during  the  performance. 

The  Ainu  do  not  much  engage  in  games.  The 
hard  facts  of  daily  life,  such  as  looking  out  for  food 
to  cat  and  clothes  to  wear,  take  up  their  time. 
However,  the  people  indulge  in  a  game  or  two 
sometimes.  Both  men  and  boys  think  a  great  deal 
of  a  game  called  karip-pashtc,  ix.  *  causing  the  hoop 
to  run.'  This  amusement  ap|)ears  to  have  been 
invented  in  order  to  teach  the  children  to  s|)ear 
salmon  in  the  rivers,  and  is  played  in  this  way  :  — 

Suppose  twenty  l>oys  and  men  t;ike  part,  these 
arc  divided  into  two  parties  of  ten  a  side,  separated 
fn>m  each  other  by  about  tweiuy  siep^  or  yards. 
Kach  individual  is  armed  with  a  long  stick  or  light 
[K^le  resembling  a  s|x*ar.  .\  sinuig  person.  In-long- 
ing to  the  side  \shich  leads  off.  uikes  a  ring  or  hoop. 
alxHJt  six  inches  in  diameter.  n»ughly  made  of  a 
piece  of  vine,  antl  throws  it  with  all  his  might  to  the 
op|iosite  party,  making  it  run  and  lK)uiu*r  .dong  the 
ground.  Those  to  whnm  it  is  ihn)wn  then  cist 
their  slicks  or  spears  at  it  as  it  passrs  them,  and 
en<U'avour  to  transfix  it  t<»  the  <arth.  Ifsucc«ssl\.l 
th<y  win,  and  one  jK-rsun  fn»m  the  oihir  sid<-  com<s 
•  ivf-r  to  theirs.  Then  thr  ho<»p  is  thrown  back  in 
ihf  simie  way  by  .i  strong  arm.  .Anil  thus  ihf 
g.ime  continues.  Win  n  the  inilividuaK  ol  onr 
j*.irty  are  all  brought  «»\cr  to  the  <»th(r.  the  :^aine 
is  fmishetl,   and   tlif  opp.»sini4   ^idt  s  t  ross  o\<r  and 
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begin  again.  It  is  really  quite  an  exciting  game, 
and  gives  very  good  exercise. 

The  men  sometimes  indulge  in  a  very  curious 
game  they  call  tikara.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a 
painful  experience  rather  than  a  game.  It  consists 
in  beating  one  another  with  a  war-club,  and  is 
played  thus  : — 

Some  soft  material,  such  as  a  coat,  is  neatly 
wrapped  round  a  stick  and  fastened  with  a  piece 
of  string.  Then  one  man  exposes  his  back,  and 
seizing  a  post  or  tree  with  his  hands,  leans  forward. 
A  second  person  takes  the  club  and  proceeds  to 
beat  him,  apparently  with  all  his  might.  When  the 
subject  has  had  enough,  he  calls  out  and  runs  off. 
Then  a  second  comes  forward  and  is  operated  upon, 
and  a  third,  and  fourth,  and  so  on.  He  who  has 
been  able  to  stand  the  most  whacks  is  the  champion 
of  the  day. 

Some  of  the  Ainu  despise  a  stick  with  cloth 
wrapped  round  it ;  they  prefer  a  bare  war-club. 
These  are  considered  to  be  the  real  champions.  It 
is  wonderful  what  a  number  of  strokes  some  of  the 
men  can  bear ;  sometimes,  in  fact,  blood  is  drawn 
from  the  back.  But  there  is  a  suspicion  that  the 
art  consists  not  so  much  in  what  a  person  can  bear, 
as  in  the  number  of  stripes  a  man  can  give.  There 
is  a  knack  in  appearing  to  hit  very  hard,  w^hilst  in 
reality  the  subject  is  hardly  touched  at  all.  The 
operators,  when  asked  about  this  point,  only  look 
very  wise,  and  grin,  and  kindly  offer  to  practise  on 
the  back  of  the  questioner. 
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QHAPTER    XXVII. 

Government  and  Administration  of  Justice* 

The  village  comniiinity — The  head  of  the  family — Punishments : 
(a)  for  breaking  into  a  storehouse ;  (if)  for  adultery ;  (c)  for 
murder — Ordeals :  i  and  2.  hot-water  ordeals ;  3.  hot  iron 
or  stone  ordeal ;  4.  drinking  ordeal ;  5.  the  cup  ordeal ; 
6.  tobacco  ordeal ;  7.  the  stake  ordeal. 

Ac:coKi)ix(;  to  ancient  traditions,  as  well  as  certain 
customs  which  were  still  more  or  less  adhered  to 
and  practised  twenty  years  ago  by  the  people,  we 
find  that  the  Ainu  never  had  a  monarchy,  but 
always  divided  the  government  amongst  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  separate  villages,  thus  making  each 
village  community  a  kind  of  independent  republican 
state.  The  elders  of  each  village  assembled,  we  are 
informed,  and  chose  a  chief  and  two  sub-chiefs  to 
look  after  the  affairs  of  the  people.  The  principal 
chief,  or  in  case  of  his  absence  one  of  the  sub-chiefs, 
was  always  present  at  a  funeral  to  bury  the  dead,  or 
at  marriages  to  ratify  the  marriage  covenant  by  his 
assent,  and  to  cheer  the  young  couple  with  his  good 
wishes.  The  chiefs,  together  with  the  people,  made 
the  laws  and  sat  in  judgment  upon  the  law-breakers. 
It  will,  of  course,  be  readily  understood  that  there 
were  no  law-codes  or  clearly  defined  descriptive 
rights  ;  the  punishment  therefore  of  minor  offences 
and  recognised  crime  was  left  pretty  much  to  the 
injured  individual  and  community.      It  was  the  duty 
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of  the  principal  chief  to  lead  the  people  to  hunt,  fish, 
and  fight,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  sub-chiefs  to 
see  to  the  proper  division  of  land,  to  point  out  to 
each  person  a  garden  plot  and  fishing  place,  to  visit 
the  sick,  to  settle  disputes,  to  pronounce  sentence 
upon  the  guilty,  and  to  see  that  such  sentence  was 
duly  carried  out.  All  trials  took  place  in  public, 
and  unless  the  assembled  elders  of  the  people 
assented  to  the  decision  of  the  chief  his  judgment 
was  void.  This  mode  of  government  was  sometimes 
practised  in  secret  by  the  people  when  the  author 
first  went  among  them,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  Japanese  had  taken  away  all  semblance  of 
power  from  them  as  a  race,  deposed  their  hereditary 
chiefs,  and  set  up  men  of  their  own  choosing  in 
their  places.     Old  Penri  himself  was  one  of  these. 

But  in  very  remote  times,  and  in  very  small 
villages,  the  chief  authority  was  naturally  vested  in 
the  head  of  the  family.  The  husband  and  father 
could  do  pretty  much  as  he  pleased  with  his  wives 
and  children.  He  could,  for  example,  divorce  all  or 
any  of  his  wives — for  the  Ainu  were  polygamists 
— or  disinherit  his  children.  He  could  punish  any 
member  of  his  family  as  he  thought  proper.  More 
recently,  however,  i,e,  since  each  village  has  its  own 
chiefs,  a  single  member  could  do  very  little  as  an 
individual.  He  must  consult  his  companions  and 
the  appointed  chiefs. 

How  this  came  to  be  can  easily  be  explained. 
Suppose  any  single  individual  household  to  move 
away  from  all  friends,  and  build  a  home  in  the  wilds 
at  some  distance  from  any  village.  Such  a  thing  has 
been  done  by  the  Ainu.     A  single  family  has  often 
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made  a  new  settlement.  Such  a  settlement  neces- 
siirily  commences  under  the  rule  of  the  father,  who, 
iis  new  huts  are  built  near  him  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  his  sons  as  they  get  married,  remains 
head  of  the  Jjn.wing  clan.  Then,  as  old  aj;e  comes 
on.  he  retires,  and  his  eldest  son  acts  more  and 
more  in  his  stead,  and  at  his  death  naturally 
succeetls  him  as  head  of  the  communiiv.  Then, 
in  course  of  years,  as  the  community  increases 
in  numl)i*rs,  the  whole  village  naturally  desires  to 
havi-  something  to  say  in  any  matter  affecting  any 
«»ne  of  thc-m.  I)ecause  each  householil  is  related  to 
cvrry  other.  A  person  could  not.  therefore,  touch 
any  memlier  of  his  own  family  without  giving  offence 
to  tver)-  other  individual  in  the  village.  A  kind  of 
rrpuhlican  or  community  government,  for  this  reason, 
Ixxamc  a  necessity. 

\Vh*-n  going  on  iratiing  expeditions  also  it  was 
the  chiefs  place  to  tak<*  the  lead.  In  early  limes  it 
is  asserted  that  they  iradeti  with  the  races  living  in 
SiU-ria.  and  with  the  people  of  the  Kurile  and 
.Meutian  Islands  and  Kanisrhatka.  The  illustnition 
gi\trii  lielow  is  that  of  an  .Xhrutian  canoe  once  to  Ik* 
*-»*-n  in  th<;  museum  at  ll.ikodate.  It  is  twentv-one 
tc«t  long,  one  f<K)t  ten  inch<*s  wide  at  the  top,  and  is 
|>.tddled  along  l)y  three  persons.  It  is  made  of  ihf 
skin  of  a  sea-lion.  Such  canoes  were  used  princi 
l*ally  for  fishing,  and  there  was  in  the  museum  a 
motlel  of  a  canoe  with  two  fishermen  in  it  pre|>iiring 
to  hiiqjoon  a  walrus  or  sea-li<m.  We  cannot  believe 
that  such  light  vessels  could  have  Ix-en  used  for 
serious  fighting.  When  i>;iddling  them  along  the 
men    always  lie  a  piece-  of  skin,   which  is  securely 
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fwvtl  to  the  hole  they  sit  in,  tightly  round  their  waist, 
to  keep  the  water  from  gettinj;  inside  and  swamping 
ih«  m. 

Two  kinds   of  dog-sleighs,  which  were  formerly 
u^u-d  in  the   Kurile    Islands,  may  |H>ssil)ly  represent 
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those  used  in  ancient  times  hy  the  Ainu  of  Yezo. 
The*  first  is  four  feet  four  inches  long,  and  thirtef*n 
int  hfs  hniiul.  It  seems  to  have  In^en  desijLjned  for 
i  arrxing  fcxKl  or  articles  of  mcrchamlisr. 
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The  other  ap|)ears  lo  hav<-  In-cn  iiurndrd  for 
p.is>enger  tnmsii.  Thr  runni^rs  are  fi\<-  fcrei  six 
inches  long,  hut  the  seal  for  the  |).iss<nger  is  •»nl\ 
tv%»»  feet  seven  inchrs  in  lt*n;^lh.  and  eight  iniht-s 
bri  ad.      One  wontlers  hu\s    a  jHTson  c«>uKl  ^kjssvUU 
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keep  from  falling  over  when  travelling  in  such  a 
small  conveyance,  but  the  passenger  used  to  travel 
with  his  feet  over  the  sides  of  the  sleigh.  He  was 
shod  with  immense  sandals  or  snow-shoes,  so  that  he 
could  not  only  prevent  himself  from  being  capsized, 
but  could  also  assist  the  dogs  in  pulling  when 
necessary.  Of  course  these  sleighs  were  drawn  by 
reindeer  further  north,  the  Ainu  name  for  which  is 
To7iakkai, 

In  later  times,  trade  with  northern  countries  was 
broken  off,  and  barter  carried  on  with  the  Japanese 
in  Japan  ;  and  still  later,  since  the  Japanese  pushed 
their  way  into  Yezo,  Matsumae,  Sapporo  and 
Hakodate  in  this  island  have  been  the  chief  centres 
of  trade  by  barter. 

The  men  also  say  that  their  ancestors  traded 
with  the  Manchurians  when  they  were  at  w^ar  with 
the  Japanese,  and  with  the  Japanese  only  since  they 
were  subjugated  by  them.  Manchurian  cash,  and 
perhaps  a  few  tobacco-pipe  bowls,  are  the  only  relics 
of  Manchuria  to  be  found  amongst  the  Ainu  of  the 
present  day. 

The  Ainu  have  various  methods  and  degrees  of 
punishing  offenders,  which  were  regulated  by  the 
different  misdemeanours  committed,  and  the  disposi- 
tions of  the  judges  and  people.  However,  they 
never  favoured  the  death  penalty,  since  they  con- 
sidered that  no  punishment  at  all.  They  thought 
that  only  the  infliction  of  pain  or  disgrace  was 
worthy  of  the  name  of  punishment,  and  the  more 
severe  the  pain  the  greater  the  punishment.  Beat- 
ing with  a  stick  or  war-club  was  the  most  common 
method  of  punishing  offenders,  though  this  mode  was 
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often  supcniddeil  to  other  kinds.  Misdemeanours 
and  their  accomfxinyin;;  punishments  were  such  as 
these  : 

|-'or  breaking  into  the  storehouse  or  dwelling 
of  another,  a  ver)'  sound  beating  was  administered 
for  the  first  offence ;  for  the  second,  sometimes  the 
nose  was  cut  off,  sometimes  the  ears,  and  in  some 
casts  both  the  nose  and  ears  were  forfeited.  Thus 
the  culprit  w;is  marked  and  disgraced  for  life. 
Persons  who  had  committed  such  a  crime  twice 
were  driven  bag  and  baggage  out  of  the  home 
ami  village  to  which  they  btrlonged.  I  have 
photographed  a  man  and  a  woman — they  were 
husUind  and  wife  who  had  been  treated  in  this 
way  for  breaking  into  a  storehouse.  They  are 
most  prolKibly  the  ver)'  last  that  have  been  or 
will  b<'  hen-after  thus  treated  in  .\inu-land.  for 
Jajj-inc^e  law  now  reigns  supreme,  and  that  of  the 
Ainu  is,  to  all  intents  and  puri>oses.  for  ever  deail. 

lor  breaking  the  seventh  commandment  it 
used  lo  be  the  rusiom  to  heavilv  tine,  or  to  lie 
the  hanils  of  ihe  male  offender  behind  his  hack, 
th«n  hang  him  up  to  a  beam  by  the  hair  of  his 
heail  leaving  the  toes,  however,  jusi  touching  the 
grouml.  something  after  tiie  inann<T  indicatetl  by 
ihe  illustr.uion,*  and,  .is  he  hung,  give  him  <i  severe 
licating.  The  female  offemler  \s.is  gener.illy  allowed 
to  '40  free,  though,  of  course,  in  disj^race.  Some- 
limes,  however,  she  also  came  in  for  a  sound  thrash- 
ing. If  the  culprits  were  single,  ihey  \sere  generally 
made  to  m^irry  immeili.itely  u{H>n  lacing  fouml  out. 
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For  murder  it  is  customary  to  cut  the  tendons 
of  the  feet  in  two,  thus  maiming  a  person  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  The  tendons  were  severed 
close  to  the  heels.  This  was  a  terrible  punishment, 
for  a  person  thus  treated  could  not  possibly  do 
any  work  or  hunting  ;  he  was  ever  dependent  on 
his  relatives  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  I  have 
seen  one  old  man  who  had  been  so  punished. 
He  was  unable  to  walk,  and  was  obliged  to  move 
himself  along  upon  his  hands,  in  which  he  held 
two  small  blocks  of  wood. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  tendons  of  a  murderer 
were  spared,  and  in  that  case  the  guilty  one  was 
banished  for  ever  to  a  place  called  niiai  sak^ 
chikap  sap  moshiri — i.e.  *  the  land  where  neither 
birds  nor  trees  exist,*  and  which  is  described  as 
being  a  very  cold  and  dreary  place,  where  there 
is  almost  perpetual  ice  and  snow.  This  is  probably 
intended  for  Siberia. 

When  a  person  was  charged  with  a  crime,  he 
was  always  supposed  to  plead  guilty  or  not  guilty. 
If  he  was  proved  guilty,  and  would  even  then  not 
confess  his  fault,  certain  ordeals  were  then  applied. 
The  following  ordeals  were  among  the  chief: — 

I.  The  barbarous  hot-water  ordeal.  A  very^ 
large  cauldron,  such  as  the  Japanese  use  for  boiling 
fish  when  they  desire  to  extract  the  oil  for  lighting 
purposes,  was  procured  ;  this  was  filled  with  cold 
water  and  placed  over  a  blazing  fire.  As  soon  as 
the  water  was  fairly  warm  the  victim  was  put  into 
it—  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  Here  the  person 
was  compelled  to  remain  till  he  or  she,  in  the 
agonies   of  the   moment,    made   a   full    confession. 
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Such  an  orde^il  was  never  resorted  to.  we  are 
informed,  unless  the  judge  and  people  were  pretty 
well  assured  of  the  person's  guilt.  This  ordeal 
also  constituted  one  mode  of  punishment. 

2.  Another  hot- water 
ordeal  consisted  in  mak- 
ing; an  accused  prrson 
thrust  his  or  her  arm  into 
a  \Kin  of  iMiilinjL;  water. 
It  afraid  to  umlrr^o  this 
lest,  the  j4uiU  of  the  snh- 
jfct  was  assiimrd  ;  or  if, 
\%hrn  ihf  arm  was  thrust 
inli>  ihf  \sater.  it  was 
staKled.  ^uih  was  sup- 
|ios<tl  to  lie  proved.  A 
jit-rs^n  was  onl\  drclarrd 
iiunKf-nt  if  the  .inn  cainr 
•  >at    uniniiirctt. 

;.  Ihr  hot  sioiif  or 
iron  ordt-al.  This  con 
si^ird  in  mrrcly  placini^ 
.1  piictr  i»t  hot  in»n  or 
h*  ai»il  sionr  in  the  |>,ihn 
'•I  iht*  haiul.  and  krtpin;^ 
i(  th<*r«'  until  conlession 
was  niatlf.  Of  roursc.  it  ilic  hcatid  insirumeiu 
did  n«»i  Inirn  the  hand,  a  jH-rson  s  innoci-ncf  \sas 
fully  c-stid>lished. 

4.    Ihe    drinkin;^    onlr.d.        This    consisicij     in 

making  a  {M-rs4in   sit  di>\\n    In  tore*  .1    lar^^e    tult    nt' 

Hater,  and  r(*main  thrrr  till  the  xshoU    uas  drunk. 

I  he  mt»uth  u«Ls  not  allovs(-<l   to  U*  takin  a\say  rn»m 
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the  tub.  This  does  not  look  so  very  formidable, 
but  the  Ainu  say  it  is  most  painful.  If  success 
followed  the  attempt  to  drink  the  water,  innocence 
was  proved  ;  if  not,  a  person  was  supposed  to  be 
guilty. 

5.  The  cup  ordeal.  This  consisted  in  causing 
a  person  to  drink  a  cup  of  water.  When  this 
was  done,  he  was  made  to  throw  the  cup  behind 
him,  over  his  head.     If  the  cup  lighted  the  right 

way  upwards,  the  in- 
nocence of  the  indi- 
vidual was  supposed  to 
be  established  ;  if  other- 
wise, he  was  proved 
guilty. 

6.  Tobacco  ordeal. 
A  I  favourite  way  of 
trying  women  was  to 
make  them  smoke 
several  pipes  of  tobacco, 
and,  having  knocked 
the  ashes  out  of  the 
pipe  into  a  cup  of 
water,  compel  them  to  drink  it.  Those  women 
who  could  smoke  the  tobacco  and  drink  the  ashes 
without  feelin<r  ill  were  innocent ;  those  who  could 
not  were,  of  course,  guilty. 

7.  The  stake  ordeal.  This  consisted  in  tying 
a  person  to  two  stakes  driven  into  the  earth.  The 
arms  were  stretched  out  to  their  iull  extent  and 
tied  to  the  stakes.  Next,  the  legs  were  treated  in 
the  same  manner.  Any  one  tied  up  in  this  way 
had  to  remain  there  till  confession  was  made. 
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Ordeals, 

llan;;in;;  hy  the  hair  of  the  head,  as  mentioned 
al)«)ve.  wiis  sometimes  resorted  to  as  an  ordeal. 
Heating  with  a  thorn  (>nish  was  <dso  a  favourite 
nicth<Kl.  But  it  should  be  remarked  that  all  of 
thc-se  methinls  were,  ujxui  occasion,  resorted  to 
an<l  indicted  <'is  punishments  for  crime.  Some  of 
these  ordeals  were  so  jiainful  that  it  is  s<ud  that 
some  Ainu  have  lx:en  known  to  commit  suicide 
ralhiT  than  have  the  test  a|){)lied. 
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HAPTER     XXVIII. 

Diseases:  their  Cause  and  Cure* 


General  causes  of  disease  -  -Demons  propitiated — Common  reme- 
dies— Disease  brought  by  cats — The  redcap — The  albatross 
— Snakes  and  snake-skins — Imu  or  hysteria — Water  blowing 
— Boils  — Minor  complaints — Wizards. 

Among  the  Ainu  illness  and  accident  are  looked 
upon  in  various  lights,  and  are  thought  to  owe  their 
presence  to  diverse  causes.  Some  think  sickness 
to  be  downright  possession  by  the  devil ;  some,  a 
punishment  sent  by  the  gods  for  some  evil  done. 
Others,  again,  imagine  the  lower  order  of  demons  are 
the  cause  ;  some  say  that  birds  or  animals  originate 
them  ;  while  many  think  that  witchcraft  has  a  deal 
to  do  with  it.  Thus  paralysis  goes  by  the  name  of 
kamui-  irushka  tashnm,  *  the  sickness  of  the  angr)* 
god.'  This  disease  is  supposed  to  be  sent  especially 
by  the  Creator  as  a  punishment  for  wickedness. 
Madness  is  a  complaint  demons  delight  to  inflict 
upon  people  who,  having  done  many  wicked  acts, 
have  become  their  very  children.  *  Madness,'  or 
*  possession  by  demons,'  sometimes  goes  by  the 
name  of  *  possession  by  snakes,'  '  snake '  thus  being 
a  convertible  term  with  and  a  synonym  for  *  demon ' 
or  *  devil.' 

It  was  shown  in  Chapter  IV.  that  at  least  some 
of  the  demons  of  sickness  were  evolved,  according 
to  Ainu  ideas,  out  of  the  axes  with  which  the  deities 
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nifide  Yezu.  and  it  was  also  shown  in  the  same 
chapter  that  many  of  the  people  imaj^ine  the  tree  of 
evil,  i.e.  the  aUIer  tree,  to  have  l^en  the  direct  cause 
of  ilhiess.  Hut  whatever  may  be  the  opinions  as  to 
the  ori;jinaI  cause,  all  the  j)eople  ap|x:ar  to  be  fully 
|iersuatleil  that  there  is  really  a  demon  of  disease 
whi>  hiis  many  subordinates,  and  that  when  a  person 
is  ill,  it  is  l>est  to  make  a  propitiatory  offering  to  the 
chief  devil  himself  or  some  of  his  kind.  Part  of  the 
lure  concerning  this  runs  as  follows  : 

•  Various  disecises  from  time  to  time  attack  the 
human  UkIv.  Such,  for  example,  are  aj^ue  and  fever, 
heavy  colds,  stomach-ache,  and  pricking  at  the 
lunj^s  (consumption).  Now  when  these  complaints 
ATxsv  the  full-grown  men  should  meet  together  and 
go  to  the  villages  up  and  down  the  rivers,  and  take 
from  each  hut  a  small  (juantity  of  millet,  fish, 
ii»lMn«».  skunk  cabbage,  and  cow  parnip.  When 
ihfsr  have  lx*en  tiken  they  should  all  be  brought 
l«»  *K\\  .ip{>ointed  place,  where  the  men  should  also 
c«»il«ni  and  pray.  After  prayer  the  men  should  carry 
ihrin  to  ihe  seashore,  then  make  httto  fetiches,  anil 
revrnnllv  place  them  bv  thc-ir  side.  When  this  has 
In-en  done  they  should  all  lill  up  their  voice  ami 
pray,  ^^^lying  : 

•  •'  ()  ve  demons  of  ih»*  sea  h.irbi)urs,  h.ive  inercv 
u|K»n  UN.  ()  ye  ilemons  of  ilisease.  ye  are  tearful 
l^-ings  ;  we  have  ther(*fore  with  one  acconi  nvl 
together  and  decided  to  enrich  ye  with  ///</<*  and 
v.irious  kinds  of  fooil.  !.)»»  ye  wait  u|>on  the  ileinons 
nho  h;ive  afflicted  us.  and  on  i>ur  In-half  c*ntreat  them 
to  lake  their  ilejwirture.  We  present  these  articles 
of  fo«xl  for  your  luncheon,  and  the  inao  are  paiil  as  a 
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fine.  O  all  ye  demon  watchers  over  the  harbours, 
have  the  demon  of  disease  taken  away  from  our 
villages/'  If  this  prayer  be  said  and  ceremony 
performed,  the  sicknesses  will  speedily  take  their 
departure.' 

When  ill,  the  Ainu,  until  within  quite  recent 
times,  had  to  do  without  the  aid  of  proper 
medicines,  medical  men,  and  special  household 
comforts.  They  formerly  depended  very  much, 
though  not  entirely,  upon  prayer  and  Nature  for 
recovery,  as  the  above  folk-lore  indicates.  How- 
ever, there  are  quite  a  number  of  herbs  which  it 
appears  the  people  used  to  employ  and  still  do 
employ  for  the  sick.  Among  them  are  found  the 
feather  columbine,  the  common  celandine,  chick- 
weed,  actinidia,  horse  chestnut,  bird-cherry,  spike- 
weed,  mugwort,  burdock,  winter  -  cherry,  wild 
parsnip,  wild  onions,  and  others  too  numerous  to 
mention.  In  cases  of  diarrhoea,  soup  made  of  the 
seeds  of  docks  is  considered  very  effectual.  The 
dock  seeds  are  gathered  and  dried,  then  beaten  in 
a  mortar.  After  they  have  been  well  threshed, 
pounded  and  cleansed,  so  that  nothing  but  the  flour 
remains,  the  flour  is  taken  and  boiled  till  it  becomes 
something  like  pea-soup.  A  good  dose  of  this  is 
said  to  work  wonders.  For  some  complaints  it  is 
usual  to  administer  a  decoction  made  by  steeping 
black  alder  bark  in  cold  water.  Another  and  very 
general  way  of  charming  away  disease  is  to  take 
the  roots  of  the  wild  convolvulus  and  stuff  it  in 
the  pillow  used  by  the  sick  person  ;  also  to  chew 
some  of  it  and  spit  the  juice  out  of  the  windows  and 
about  the  hut. 
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l-nr  t<M>thache  n.  nail  is  heated  ti>  a  white  heat, 
aixl  helil  on  the  afTcctei)  t<K>th  for  a  few  .seconds. 
This  is  sititi  to  kill  the  insects  which  arc  sup]>osc(l 
to  U-  the  orij^jn  of  the  malady.  For  a  slight  cut 
the  [Hto|>le  chew  Itunlock  leaves  ami  tic  them  on 
ihi-  woiiml ;  but  for  a  severe  wound  they  scrape 
deer's  horn  into  powder  and  j»enily  dro[)  it  into  the 
cut.  or,  failing  the  horn,  the  whiskers  or  bristles  of 
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wh.dt-s  arc  sCra|K'd  fine  and  [Hit  u|miii  th«'  place. 
Ill  ca-.ts  whm-  a  |RTson  h.is  ln-en  scr.iiclvd  i>r 
<<al|>«'d  by  a  bt-ar,  the-  woinul  is  first  washed  v»ith 
fresh  water,  then  the  scalfi  or  skin  is  put  into  its 
pro|M-r  place  ami  sewn  together  with  hair  or  .i  fine 
thread  made  "f  luirk,  after  which  ]»<»wilcr  made  by 
scraping'  deer's  horn  or  whale's  bristles  is  put  alonj^ 
th<r  M-ams.  If  a  [x-rson  is  .iccldenially  jmisoned  by 
an  arrow,  the  sjjot  touched  b\  the  j«iis.in  is  imine- 
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diately  cut  out,  the  place  sucked,  then  washed,  and 
horn  powder  put  upon  the  wound.  Where  a  leg  or 
an  arm  is  broken,  the  bones  are  merely  set  as  well 
as  possible  and  bound  up  in  rough  splints. 

An  Ainu,  when  one  day  telling  me  about  the 
origin  of  cats,  also  informed  me  that  they  originally 
came  out  of  a  demon,  and  are  therefore  untrust- 
worthy creatures,  and  must  be  looked  upon  with 
suspicion  and  treated  with  care.  They  are  capable 
of  bewitching  people,  causing  them  misfortune,  and 
bringing  illness  and  death.  Indeed,  they  have 
power,  in  common  with  many  other  animals,  of 
possessing  people.  The  difference  in  the  colour  of 
their  hair  is  also  accounted  for  in  the  legend  then 
given  me. 

The  Legend. 

*  Cats  are  of  various  colours,  some  white,  some 
black,  some  reddish,  and  others  of  several  colours 
mixed.  They  all  alike  came  out  of  the  ashes  of  the 
demon  Moshiri'shinnaisanty  whom  the  mole  burnt  to 
death.  They  are  not  the  best  of  animals,  yet  they 
may  be  brought  up  at  home  and  kept  to  catch  the 
rats  and  mice.  But  great  care  should  be  taken,  for 
they  are  of  a  very  unreliable  nature,  and  they  will 
possess  people  and  punish  them  with  a  painful 
death  if  treated  badly. 

*  Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  man  who  kept 
a  cat  which  would  not  kill  the  rats  and  mice,  but 
rather  than  do  her  duty  in  this  respect  spent  her 
whole  time  in  thieving.  Her  owner  was  very 
angry  at  this,  and  one  day  killed  her  by  tossing 
her  into  the  fire  and  burning  her  up.     Whilst  doing 
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this  he  addressed  her  saying :  **  As  you,  O  cat, 
originally  came  out  oi  the  ashes  of  a  demon,  it  is 
most  befitting  that  you  be  destroyed  by  burning. 
You  fail  in  your  duty  of  keeping  the  rats  under,  and 
are  therefore  utterly  useless.  Moreover,  you  are  a 
very  wicked  cat,  for  you  are  a  thief  and  rob  our 
neighbours  of  their  food ;  you  must  therefore  be 
punished.*'  Maving  said  this,  he  struck  her  a  severe 
blow  on  the  he;id  and  tossed  her  on  a  blazing  fire. 
Pussy  w<is  exceedingly  wrathful  on  account  of  this 
treatment,  and  could  not  forgive  the  man  for  his 
cruelty.  After  death  she  therefore  came  again  in 
spirit,  and  avenged  herself  by  burning  his  house 
down  to  the  ground.  Both  the  body  and  spirit  of 
the  man  himself  were  also  subjected  to  her  spite, 
for  she  attacked  him  so  that  he  fre({uently  fell  down 
in  fits  of  epile|>sy,  and  at  last  died  a  painful  death 
while  imitating  a  cat's  mew.  Thus  his  body  grew 
sick  and  weak,  and  his  soul  was  |>ossessed.  The 
cat  is  therefore  a  dreadful  creature,  though  useful, 
and  for  this  reason  must  be  treated  with  great 
kinilness.  Those  which  are  of  a  white  colour  came 
out  of  tht!  white  ashes  of  Afosfiiri's/tinNaisani,  the 
black  out  of  the  black  ashes.  th<r  red  out  of  the  red, 
and  those  of  a  mixed  colour  out  of  the  ashes  mingled 
together.' 

I  w-is  very  much  surprised  to  fmd  that  in  some 
cases  even  cjuite  tiny  binls  arc  sup|)oseil  to  |M)ssess 
a  ver)'  great  jKiwer  for  harm.  Thus,  for  exainpU', 
there  is  a  ver)'  small  bird,  the*  redcap,  which  comes 
to  the  seashore  in  large  llij^hts  iluring  the  spring 
and  autumn  months,  and  feeds  on  something  it  hmls 
among  the  grass  and  small  bushes  which  begin  to 
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grow  from  about  two  or  three  hundred  yards  off  the 
bare  sand  or  shingle.  The  Ainu  call  this  bird 
Pa-koro  Kamui  chikappo,  i.e.  *  the  little  bird  demon 
of  disease/  They  are  very  much  afraid  of  him,  and 
will  not  knowingly  go  near  the  place  where  any 
of  them  happen  to  be  feeding.  Should  the  bird 
be  called  names,  have  stones  thrown  at  him,  or 
be  in  any  way  injured,  it  is  said  that  he  will  very 
soon  punish,  not  only  the  culprit,  but  also  all  the 
people  near  him  with  disease,  and  through  disease 
with  death.  The  legend  concerning  him  runs 
thus  : — 

*  During  the  early  spring,  little  birds  of  a  greyish- 
coloured  body,  but  with  a  small  patch  of  red  on  the 
top  of  their  heads,  come  and  settle  upon  the  sea- 
shore. They  come  in  large  flights.  If  a  person 
should  kill  one  of  them,  many  evil  diseases  would  at 
once  attack  the  villages.  One  must  therefore  not 
even  pretend  to  throw  a  stone  at  them,  call  them 
names,  or  even  say  so  much  as  one  word  to  them. 
He  should  turn  away  from  them,  and  pretend  not  to 
see  them.' 

It  was  mentioned  just  now  that  the  demons  of 
the  sea  are  sometimes  worshipped  and  propitiated 
when  people  are  taken  ill ;  and  this  seems  to  imply 
that  the  Ainu  think  that  the  demon  of  disease  has 
his  dwelling  there.  It  is  also  very  curious  to 
remark  that  they  also  imagine  the  remedy  for 
disease  to  likewise  come  from  the  sea.  For 
example. 

Twenty  years  ago  I  found  that  there  was  hardly 
a  hut  among  those  Ainu  with  whom  I  came  into 
contact,   in   which  there  was  not  to  be  found  the 
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skull  and  beak  of  ai)  albalmss  <>r  sonv  similar  liinl. 
M.iny  'if  the  siik  who  have  come  to  us  ai  Sa|i[»oro 
f'-r  in:aliticnt  (and  we  have  hail  more  than  a 
thousand  iif  them  imw)  have  brought  them  in 
ihi-ir  lii;4;jajie.  as  an  aitl  to  the  fonij^n  medicines 
ailministcrcd  by  our  doctors.  The  head  of  this  bird 
is  t-arnesily  worshijjped  by  the  sick,  and  his  U-ak 
and  skull  scraped  and  taken  in  hot  water.      This  is, 


in  I.n  I,  one  iif  the  itmsi  [.o[jUiar  nn 'liiiiits  the  Ainu 
K.i\i-  :n  th>:r  [iliarin.ii  y. 

1  h'-  lf.ien<l  which  follows  shows  why  ilii-.  i^. 
1  h-  chief  seen  b\  the  m.m  in  hi-*  dre.un  was  n^ 
■  ihi-r  th.tn  the  •lemon  of  di-i.ise,  anii  it  w.is  fmm 
hi-.    Ii|'s    he    Ir-.iriir-d    diat   iioin-    of    liis  iriK    . miM 

.s::il-tand  the  smell  ol  dl'-  lle.ld  ol  thr-  .db.llK-.^. 
I  :.e  sliull  nf  this  is  vile  ■  l;<i:^ll  :n  a!I  Ci'llsci«'!lie  ' 
I   r..i\e  had  lull  e\[.i  ri- ii.e  ..l  ti-.ai  l.i.  t 
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Legend  of  the  Albatross. 

*  The  albatross  is  an  object  of  worship,  and  the 
origin  of  prayer  being  said  to  him  is  as  follows : — 
Once  upon  a  time,  many  years  ago,  a  bad  disease 
broke  out  among  the  Ainu,  so  that  many  of  the 
people  died.  At  that  time  there  lived  a  very  good 
and  honourable  man  whose  name  was  Tokirange. 
Now,  this  man  had  a  wonderful  dream,  in  which  he 
saw  a  very  large  house  with  a  multitude  of  people 
assembled  in  it.  In  front  of  the  assembly  a  chief 
was  standing  up,  who  said  :  '*  I  was  one  day  passing 
through  the  midst  of  Ainu-land,  not  in  the  least 
expecting  to  meet  with  anything  bad,  but  in  the 
huts  of  many  of  the  people  I  smelled  the  fearful 
odour  of  a  certain  bird  which  comes  from  the  sea, 
and  which  is  called  by  the  name  albatross.  My 
friends,  enter  you  not  into  the  house  where  there  is 
the  head  of  one  of  these  birds,  for  such  houses  are 
not  for  you  to  enter."  So  spake  the  chief.  After 
this  the  man  awoke,  and  as  he  wished  to  know 
what  his  dream  could  mean,  he  arose  and  walked 
through  the  whole  country.  As  he  looked  into  the 
huts  he  saw  that  there  were  many  in  which  the 
people  kept  the  head  of  an  albatross  as  a  fetich, 
and  to  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  offering  inao 
and  drinking  sakt\  He  also  observed  that  there 
was  no  disease  among  those  who  kept  this  charm, 
and  that  in  every  hut  in  which  it  was  not  found 
there  was  some  one  ill.  The  man  therefore  went 
and  procured  one  of  the  heads,  worshipped  it,  and 
scraped  some  shavings  off  the  skull  and  beak.  He 
put  the  scrapings  into  a  cup,  poured  hot  water  upon 
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and  gave  the  decoction  to  the  sick  people  to 
All  who  partook  of  this  remedy  were 
cily  cured  in  a  very  short  time.  Therefore 
(cad  of  this  bird  is  kept  wrapped  up  in  i9iao 
ngs,  and  when  a  person  gets  sick  it  is  taken 
Jacei!  u|K)n  a  tray  and  devoutly  worship|>ed. 

then  scrajKid  and  the  powder  given  to  the 
It  to  swallow  in  hot  water.  Thus,  although 
t  beginning  the  Ainu  did  not   all  know  the 

of  the  heiid  of  the  albatross,  yet  after  the 
1  of  this  man  the  matter  was  made  known  to 

one.  The  man  himself  also  knew  that  the 
he  s^iw  and  heard  sfieaking  in  his  dream  was 
her  than  the  demon  of  disease.' 
he  son  of  an  Ainu  fisherman  once  told  me  that 
Ibatross  is  looked  u|>on  as  a  servant  of  the  chief 
\i  the  sta.  and  it  is  said  that  if  the  fishermen 
ivoiirt-d  with  the  presence*  of  onc!  of  these  birds 
at  their  callinj^  they  are  sure  to  be  successful, 
is  why  he  is  callr<l  I^hokapiu,  ix.  *  sporting 
ill.'  lake  manv  other  so-calltrd  drities.  the 
'OSS  also  is  siiid  to  ^^o  to  others  suprrior  to 
rif.  with  pr.i\rrs  from  men.  Hut  this  will  be 
:d  in  another  place.       The  malKrr  to  Iw  particu- 

brought  l)efore  thr  mind  hrrr  is  that  the 
'ONs  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  h«*lping  men 

lh«y  .ire  sick ;  indetd.  he  tights  tor  men 
St  the  demons  of  disi-.ise. 

nakes  also,  it  appears,  have  jniwer  to  bring 
»i".  This  is  shown  in  the  follow iu;^  f^^lk-l«^re  :-  - 
If  snakes  are  tn*at<d  in  a  kul  wav,  thev  will 
^*  cause  illnrss.  .\n<l  if  .i  |K.*rs<>n  is  m«ide  ill 
ie,   the  malaii\    ina\    Le  iminrdiatc-lv  cured   l)v 
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worshipping  it  and  offering  it  or  any  of  its  kind 
inao  made  of  walnut.  This  is  the  way  it  came 
about  that  this  kind  of  inao  is  offered  them.  In 
very  ancient  times  a  man  went  to  the  mountains 
to  chop  wood.  As  he  was  chopping  away  at  a 
tree  which  happened  to  be  hollow,  he  unwittingly 
cut  through  a  snake  which  had  made  his  home 
there.  However,  as  it  could  not  be  helped,  he 
returned  to  his  home  without  thinking  any  more 
of  the  matter.  But  no  sooner  had  he  arrived 
there  than  he  was  seized  with  sickness  and  bad 
eyes.  His  skin  also  began  to  peel  off,  and  his 
body  became  very  sore  all  over.  Thereupon  the 
Ainu  met  together  and  begged  pardon  of  the 
snake.  But  all  was  of  no  avail.  After  this  the 
afflicted  man  had  a  dream.  In  his  dream  he  saw 
a  snake,  which  came  and  said  to  him,  **  Pay  thou 
attention  to  me.  When  you  went  to  fetch  wood 
from  the  mountains  you  killed  a  snake  with  your 
axe.  I  am  one  of  his  relations.  Now,  although 
you  have  made  many  inao  and  offered  many 
prayers,  yet  you  are  not  healed.  This  is  because 
we  prefer  the  inao  offered  to  us  to  be  made  of 
the  walnut  tree.  If  you  make  some  out  of  that 
kind  of  wood  we  will  help  you."  After  this  the 
man  awoke  and  told  his  friends  all  about  the 
dream.  Upon  hearing  it  they  met  together,  made 
many  inao  of  walnut,  and  offered  up  much  prayer. 
The  man  got  well  immediately.  It  is  by  this  that 
we  know  that  inao  made  of  walnut  are  very' 
acceptable  to  snakes,  and  that  snakes  must  be 
treated  with  respect' 

But  quite  contrary  to  what  one   would  expect, 
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the  cast-oflT  skins  of  these  reptiles  are  sometimes 
Used  as  remedies.  They  are  sup|K)sed  to  have 
|Miwt*r  to  heal  warts  and  chapped  hands  and  feet, 
Ix'sides  beinj^  a  charm  for  brinjfing  plenty  of  focxl. 
As  a  prescription  for  the  cure  of  warts,  the  follow- 
uv^  w;is  told  me  :  *  Should  a  person  get  warts 
u|Min  his  hands  or  feet  he  should  rub  them  with 
snakes*  skins.  This  is  so  because  warts  are 
caused  by  rats.  If,  therefore,  they  are  well  rubbed 
with  snakes'  skins,  warts  will  go  away  i>ost  haste, 
for  rats  are  very  much  afraid  of  snakes.' 

As  rirgjirds  cha|)s  the  prescription  is  :  *  Should 
a  |H-rsi>n  get  chap|xxl  hands  or  feet,  he  should 
burn  snakes*  skin  to  charcoal,  and  rub  it  well  into 
the  affected  (Kirts.  If  he  does  this  the  sore  places 
will  l>e  healed  at  once.' 

I  ht-rr  is  a  very  remarkable  kind  of  hysteria 
pnv.ilrni  amon;^  the  Ainu  which  ihey  call  /wtr, 
and  uhich  seems  i*»  attack  the  women  rsjK'cially, 
tl;«tui:h  n(»t  exclusively.  The  complaint  apjHMrs 
l.»  Ik-  ili»s<-|y  ci»nnecled  uilh  snakes  and  vi|)ers  in 
^•m«-  in\>»ierii»us  manner.  1  have  found  that 
\%«»mfn  \%ho  have  In-en  bitten  by  these  n-ptiles 
.irr  uiihoui  a  sinj^le  excrpijon.  subjn  i  to  attacks 
of  this  disr.isf.  Pt-nri.  the  onJv  man  I  know  to 
li.iv<-  l»«*en  biltt-n  by  a  \ip<r.  is  als«i  sonirtimcs 
.aiaikftl.  Nriiher  he  nor  any  oihrr  p<Tsiin  subjrci 
to  ihfst'  attacks  can  bear  the  sij^hl  of  a  snakr  t»r 
\  :|*«T.  or  endure  the  mentif»n  of  the  name.  .Morr- 
•  •ver.  I  once  sent  a  man  who  was  not  subject 
V*    th«-se    fits    off   into    this    kintl    of   hysteria     bv 

0  • 

killing;    a    lar^e    snake    ami    t.iking    a    r«U    out    of 
.t>     stomach,     and     man\     a     time     h.i\e     1     quite 
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unintentionally  sent  women  into  hysteria  by  telling 
them  of  the  part  the  serpent  is  said  to  have  played 
at  the  fall  of  man.  I  once  saw  a  young  man  throw 
three  women  into  one  of  these  fits  by  placing  a  hand- 
ful of  equisetnm,  or  scouring  rushes,  in  their  way. 
The  Ainu  call  this  kind  of  rush  shipskipy  and  this,  it 
will  be  observed,  is  simply  an  onomatopoeia  for  that 
kind  of  sissing  noise  they  make  when  being  rubbed 
together.  The  reason  they  cause  hysteria  is  supposed 
to  be  because  they  remind  the  people  either  of  the 
sissing  or  hissing  noise  snakes  make  at  the  time  of 
attack,  or  of  the  rustle  they  make  among  the  grass 
and  leaves  when  gliding  away. 

The  symptoms  are  curious,  though  not  the  same 
in  every  person.  In  every  severe  case,  however,  that 
has  come  under  my  notice  I  have  observed  that  the 
eyes  of  the  patient  open  very  wide,  stare  fixedly,  and 
glitter.  Such  persons  fill  one  with  pity,  for  the 
whole  demeanour  is  that  of  abject  fear.  As  a  rule 
also  patients  will  repeat  rapidly  the  last  words  one 
speaks  when  addressing  them,  and  when  looking  at 
you  will  poise  the  head,  throw  back  the  shoulders 
and  incline  the  elbows  slightly  forward.  Some 
will  do  exactly  the  opposite  they  are  told.  Should 
such  have  a  knife,  and  a  person  tells  them  to  throw 
it  away,  they  will  in  all  probability  cut  themselves 
with  it.  I  once  saw  a  snake  in  the  way  of  a  woman 
who  had  a  large  garden  mattock  in  her  hands.  The 
sight  of  the  reptile  sent  her  into  hysterics.  A  young 
man  near  at  hand  told  her  to  throw  the  mattock  at 
the  snake,  whereupon  she  immediately  threw  it  at 
him,  and  nearly  hit  him  on  the  head.  Had  the  young 
man  not  known  what  to  expect  from  her,  and  thus 
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Iiccn  tin  his  j^uard,  I  Ijelieve  he  would  have  been 
seriously  wounded.  On  no  cKcasions  do  persons 
attsickcd  by  this  dise^tse  laui^h  and  cry  durinjr  the  fit. 

But  not  only  does  it  appear  that  all  women  who 
hiive  been  bitten  by  snakes  or  vi|)ers  have  these  fits, 
Injt  it  seems  to  be  hereditary  also.  The  girls  bom 
to  a  woman  after  she  has  l)een  bitten  are  said  to  be 
certain  of  attacks.  But  what  truth  there  is  in  this  I 
do  not  know.  1  am  cerUiin.  however,  that  the  com- 
plaint is  contaj^ious  ;  for  girls  I  knew  ten  or  fifteen 
years  a^o,  and  who  were  not  then  subject  to  these 
fits,  are  now  wives  and  mothers,  and  can  imu  as 
much  «LS  any  one  at  the  slightest  provocation,  though 
they  have  not  l)een  bitten  by  snakes. 

As  to  the  cause  of  this  complaint  the  Ainu  know 
f>f  none  but  c lemons  ;  they  look  U[)on  it  merely  as 
a  mild  kiiul  of  ({uitr  natural  trm[>orary  |)ossession, 
\%hi<  h.  as  it  raniioi  Ik:  cun-d,  must  br  ma<lc  the  best 

•  if  and  (*n<lun*<l. 

1  have  coinnninicaled  th«*  facts  an<l  shown  some 

•  if  the  iKiticnts  lo  a  Japant-sc  dorinr  in  .Sap|>on). 
Ilr  Nays  that  \\v  cannot  account  for  it.  and  calls 
th«r  c«Mnplaint  sim|)ly  a  kind  of  hysteria. 

In   working  Ixnlily  cures  water  is  thought  to  Ik! 

•  »f  great  efficacy,  and  is  nuich  usetl.  When  jHTsins 
faint,  for  exam|)l<'.  or  at  the  |>oint  of  death,  waier 
is  freely  blown  over  them  from  the  mouth.  Ihi^ 
is  called  xcatluM  pururHsc,  /.<•.  'water  blowing:' 
Sometimes,  however,  when  nn>re  w.iter  is  re«|uiretl 
it  is  {loured  u|)on  them  «»ut  of  a  ladle  or  Inuket. 
or  sprinkled  over  them  with  the  haml  or  a  bumh 
of  spniy  w<mkI  or  grass.  I  am  afniiil,  howe\er. 
thiit  common   sense  is  not   always  e.verciseil    when 
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applying   water   as  a   remedy.     Note   for  example 
the  following  instance  : — 

A  young  man  of  my  acquaintance  one  day  fell 
from  his  horse,  and  was  left  upon  the  path  in  a 
state  of  unconsciousness.  As  the  event  proved, 
he  had  three  ribs  broken.  In  order  to  restore  him 
to  consciousness  water  was  applied.  I  was 
informed  byi  the  lad  s  uncle  that  before  he  came 
to,  three  buckets  of  water  were  poured  over  and 
sprinkled  upon  him.  Poor  lad,  the  wonder  is  that 
he  did  not  die  of  kindness ! 

It  is  doubtless  well  to  look  on  the  bright  side 
of  things,  and  somewhat  of  a  comfort  to  find  that 
even  the  most  vexatious  complaint  of  the  body 
often  points  in  some  inexplicable  manner  to  a 
future  good.  On  a  certain  occasion  I  was  ver)' 
much  afflicted  with  boils,  and  quite  unable  to  get 
about.  An  Ainu  friend,  hearing  of  my  plight 
kindly  came  to  see  and  sympathise  with  me. 
After  making  very  many  kind  inquiries,  and  just 
before  leaving,  he  said  :  *  Oh,  you  need  not  trouble 
about  your  boils,  for  when  persons  have  boils  it 
is  a  sure  sign  that  the  coming  year  will  be  a 
good  one  for  the  garden  crops  ;  my  master  must 
therefore  bear  his  trouble  with  joy  and  fortitude.' 
I  have  now  great  pleasure  in  passing  this  con- 
solation on  to  all  friends  suffering  from  boils.  It 
is  not  known  by  the  Ainu  whether  boils  are 
produced  by  gods  or  demons ;  each  man  may 
settle  this  question  for  himself 

The  people  also  have  various  charms  to  keep 
away  disease.  The  fetich  mentioned  in  Chapter  XI. 
is  a  good    illustration  of  this.     The    heart   of  the 
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rivtT  otter  also,  among  other  things,  is  suppo5>cd 
to  lie  a  giMnl  antidote.  In  some  mysterious  way 
the  ilriecl  heart  of  this  animal  is  considered  to  be 
a  |iower  against  disease.  On  August  1 1  of  the 
)-c;ir  1S94  I  was  asked  by  an  Ainu  to  take  a 
small  i^ircel  containing  the  dried  heart  of  a  river 
otter  to  a  certain  place  to  which  I  was  going,  as 
the  |ieople  desired  to  use  it  as  an  antidote  against 
chol«Ta,  then  s;iid  to  Ik:  raging  near.  I'pon  asking 
ht»w  it  was  to  Im*  used,  in  case  1  should  find  it 
neressary,  I  was  told  that  small  portions  were  to 
Im-  Ixiilrd.  and  swallowed  with  the  water  it  was 
boiled  in.  (holfra  would  not  come  near  me  if  1  did 
that.  This  article  is  used  as  a  kind  of  magic;d 
charm  to  keep  the  disi*ase  off,  rather  than  as  a 
n-medv  to  cure  it  when  attacked.  It  differs  there- 
fop-  from  the  use  of  the  galls  of  animals,  which 
arr   UM«I  eniirelv  as  medicine. 

•  \Vh<-n  one  has  |>;ilpitation  of  the  heart,  it  is 
s-iid  to  Ik-  a  sign  that  he  is  about  to  htNir  bad 
newN.  such  as  nrws  of  a  tin*,  serious  sirkness.  ^^r 
<I«Mlli.  When,  ihrrrforr.  surh  |>alpit.ition  comes, 
h«'  should  at  onc«-  rub  iht*  place  six  tinn's.  and 
s*i\  "As  I  dii  not  wish  ti»  h<-.ir  anv  b.ul  nrws,  I 
n«»w  brush  mysrif  six  limrs:"  lor  this  purpt^r 
h«-  should  lake  a  small  stick  «»r  piece  of  gr.i^s. 
bn  .ik  it  i:»lo  six  piiTes.  aiul  brush  them  i.irefuIU 
•  •\rr  the  plaee.' 

It  may  |)erhaps  ap|X'ar  curl<»us  th.it  the  ntnnbt  r 
six  shiMjIfl  iKCur  s«i  often  in  .\ifui  folk  lore.  Iiut  it 
nia\  be  now.  once  for  all.  noted,  that  we  hnd  it 
c*>nstantl\  recurring  a>.  the  niuut  rie.il  exp-inent  of 
|*crf«-ction.  anil    is   reg.ir«le*l    b\    the  jKopItr  as    the 
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sacred  number.     We  often  find  it  so  appearing  in 
their  legends.       Thus,    when   a  religious  feast  was 
made,  the  wine  for  this  purpose  was   procured  by 
using  six  bags   of  rice  ;    these   were   put    into  six 
tubs  ;   when    the    wine    was    ready  for   use    it   was 
emptied  into  six  vessels,  and  it  was  partaken  of  by 
six  lords.       Purification  too  used  to  take  place  on 
the    sixth   day    after   childbirth,  as  was    mentioned 
in   Chapter   XXIII.       Again,  we   hear  of  a   boat 
having  six  oars,  rowed  by  six  men,  and  having  six 
gods   as    passengers.      Yet   again    a   warrior   went 
forth    to    war.       He    came    to   six  clouds    and   six 
Iwnks  of  fog.      Under  these  he  found  six  rapids, 
and   these   were  watched    over  by  six  lords.       He 
foutrht,  and  six  were  slain.     Further  on,  he  met  six 
men  and  six  women  clothed  in  stone  armour,  and 
further  on  six  men  and  six  women  wearing  metal 
armour.     With    a  mighty  forward  sweep  with  his 
sword,  he  slew  three  men  and  three  women,  in  all 
six  persons.      But,   not  to  multiply  instances,  I  will 
conclude    by    remarking    that    the    highest    fine   it 
was  possible   to   inflict   upon  one  Ainu  by  another 
was    six   jj^arments  ;     this    was    the    fine    which    in 
ancient    times    the   chiefs    of  the    people    are    said 
to    have    imposed  upon  any  of  their  subjects  who 
were  found  learning  the    Japanese   language  ;    but 
'since  the    Japanese  officials    forbade  the    Ainu  to 
speak     their     own     m(;ther-tongue     that    fine    Tias 
been  abolished.'     And   to   return    to  the  matter  in 
hand. 

'  If  the  upper  eyelid  twitches,  it  is  a  sign  that 
one  is  about  to  see  something  very  interesting.  If 
it  is  the  lower  eyelid  which  twitches,  it  is  to  make 
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known  the  fact  that  there  is  to  be  a  wailing  for  the 
dead.' 

When  a  person  desired  to  know  the  reason  of 
his  malady,  he  sent  and  fetched  a  iusu-guru,  i.e, 
'wizard,'  to  come  and  explain  it.  Indeed,  this  is 
not  merely  a  thing  of  the  past,  for  it  is  sometimes 
practised  even  at  the  present  day. 

This  wizard  goes  to  the  house  of  the  anxious 
one,  and,  falling  into  a  sort  of  a  trance  and  working 
himself  up  into  a  kind  of  frenzy,  tells  why  the 
disease  has  come,  and  what  demon  has  sent  it. 
He  also  makes  some  charms  to  be  worn  by  the 
afflicted  person.  These  charms  were  supposed  to 
drive  away  the  demon  of  sickness,  and  bring  back 
the  god  of  health.  He  also  makes  medicines  for 
the  sick  one  to  take.  When  a  wizard  prophesies, 
he  is  supposed  to  sleep  or  otherwise  lose  con- 
sciousness. The  spirit  of  prophecy  or  divination 
is  then  thought  to  enter  into  the  heart  of  the 
prophet,  so  that  the  subject  merely  becomes  a  tool 
or  mouthpiece  of  the  gods.  The  prophet  is  not 
even  supposed  to  know  what  he  himself  says,  and 
often  the  listeners  do  not  understand  what  his  words 
portend.  When  in  the  act  of  prophesying  he  is 
in  a  fearful  tremble  ;  he  generally  breathes  very 
hard,  and  beads  of  perspiration  stand  on  his  brow. 
Though  his  eyes  should  be  open,  they  have  for 
the  time  being  lost  all  power  of  sight.  He  sees 
nothing  but  with  the  mind.  Everything  he  sees, 
whether  relating  to  the  past,  present,  or  future,  is 
spoken  of  in  the  present  tense.  The  spirit  of 
prophecy  is  fully  believed  in  by  the  people,  and 
the  prophet  is  often  resorted  to. 
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But  no  fx.'rson  can  prophesy  just  when  he 
pleases  ;  he  must  wait  till  the  spirit  seizes  him.  Nor 
is  a  good  drink  of  wine  always  rec^uired  ;  but  con- 
templation and  prayer  are  absolute  necessities.  The 
burden  of  prophecy  sometimes  comes  out  in  jerks, 
but  more  often  in  a  kind  of  sing-song  monotone. 
When  a  prophet  prophesies,  absolute  silence  is 
<>l>served  by  the  |)eople  present.  No  voice  is  heard 
but  that  of  the  prophet.  ( )Id  men  with  grey  beards 
may  be  seen  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  silent  and 
solemn,  attentively  listening  to  what  is  being  said. 
The  prophet  beats  himself  with  his  hands,  and 
when  he  has  finished  he  o|)ens  his  eyes  with  a 
stare,  and  presents  a  very  exhausted  appearance. 

One  of  the  most  solemn  scenes  of  sickness  I 
have  witnessed  t<x>k  place  in  the  hut  next  to  that 
in  whirh  wc  were  Hvinj^.  It  was  a  case  of  sun- 
siroktr,  I  believe.  The  |XM)r  woman  wht)  was 
aftlictrd  was  (|uitr  unconscious,  and  it  was  expected 
every  moment  she  would  die.  Word  wiis  quickly 
sent  round  to  her  friends,  and  a  wizard,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  her  near  relative,  was  fetched  from  a 
village  about  five  miles  off.  I  went  into  the  hut  to 
set-  her  after  dark  in  the  evenin;^^  She  was  lying 
u|ion  a  long  stool  near  the  fireside.  At  her  head 
st«NKl  the  wizard,  staying  to  ami  tro  in  the  ferv<air 
of  his  excitement  and  earnestness,  prophesying^  and 
praying.  I  shall  never  f*»rget  his  tiashin;;  eye  and 
earnest    look.      Manv   women,    friends   of   the    sick 

m 

•  »ne,  were  stiinding  rouml  her  performing  what  th«-y 
tall  nitata—  that  is  to  s.iy,  they  were  holdin;^  the 
l^itient  with  their  h.inds.  believing  themsi.-l\es  to  be 
able  by  this  means  to  keep  the  spirit  fn^m  leaving 
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the  body,  at  the  same  time  blowing  upon  her  with 
their  mouths,  and  giving  vent  to  their  feelings  by 
loud  lamentations  and  much  weeping.  -,  Some  of  the 
women  held  lights,  while  others  turnecT'out  the  pots, 
pans,  and  tubs,  and  swept  the  hut  cle^  from  end  to 
end.  This  was  to  drive  out  the  demon  of  sickness. 
There  were  also  many  men  present,  all  of  whom 
were  engaged  in  prayer. 
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Exordsm. 

I'oviOksi«in    !»\    «U'monN     MadnrNS     Kxorrising    the   demon  of  a 
silk  tUiUl  —  Ntu*rfi  horipfui^  or  *  iht*  wild  damt*.* 

\Vk  s^iw  in  the*  last  cha|>ter  that  clisc<isc  is  l(M>ked 
upm  by  the  Ainu  <is  |M)ssessi()n  by  devils,  and  that 
there  are  c<>nse<|iiently  some  cases  where  human 
remeilies.  such  «is  the  <i(hiiinistrati(>n  of  medicines, 
arr  useless.  But  the  .Ainu  profess  to  know  of 
certain  thinj^s  the  smell  of  which  is  very  obnoxious 
to  all  d<-mons.  The  nM)t  of  the  wild  convolvulus, 
besides  the  head  of  the  albatross,  already  mentioned, 
is  one  of  these.  When  therefore  a  person  is  so  ill 
that  <dl  other  remedies  have  failed,  lh<-  people  dig 
up  a  few  riM)ts  of  this  plant,  and  proceed  to  exorcise 
the  evil  spirit  of  the  patient.  They  chew  iln*  roots 
in  the  presence  of  the  siek  |>erson  and  then 
e\jM-ci«»rate  all  over  his  or  \\vx  iMnly.  and  all  roiuul 
the  insidt'  and  outside  of  the  luil.  While  some  are 
e\|K-cioratin;;.  others  are  blowing  over  ami  uj)on 
the  |>.itient.  When  it  is  ronsiilrretl  that  this 
int«'restin;j  thouj^h  filthy  ceremony  has  b<en  salis- 
fa<  tofily  |K*rformed.  and  the  evil  spirit  is  out  of  the 
UkIv.  the  men  strike  hither  and  thither  with  knives 
and  swords,  ex|K*clor.ilin}i[  nu\uu\  hile,  thereby 
driving  the  evil  i>ne  out  of  the  house  and  district. 
Madness,  which,  like  e\erN  other  ilisease.  is  aisc 
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sometimes  supposed  to  be  possession  by  the  devil, 
should  be  treated  accordingly,  though  it  is  curious 
to  remark  that  none  are  supposed  to  be  thus  afflicted 
unless  there  has  been  some  special  sin  committed  or 
a  direct  selling  of  oneself  to  the  demons.  I  saw 
a  crazy  woman  once  who  was  tied  up  in  a  temporary^ 
lodge  and  there  kept,  being  fed  daily  by  the  people 
of  her  village.  Every  now  and  then  the  Ainu  went 
and  expectorated  the  juice  of  convolvulus  roots  at 
her  and  around  the  lodge,  and  prayed  for  her.  This 
woman  got  well  in  time,  and  so  she  has  become 
a  standing  witness  to  the  efficacy  of  this  mode  of 
treatment.  So,  too,  if  the  people  desire  to  keep 
some  contagious  disease  away  from  their  village, 
they  will  pray,  chew  the  convolvulus  root,  and 
march  round  the  whole  village,  sword  in  hand, 
expectorating  and  howling  wildly. 

Upon  asking  an  Ainu  how  I  should  know  a 
madman  when  I  met  him,  and  what  I  should  do 
to  him  if  I  caught  him,  he  furnished  me  with  the 
following  matter. 

*  When  a  person  is  possessed  by  the  devil  he 
will  sometimes  imagine  he  is  intoxicated,  and  will 
run,  shout,  and  sing.  He  will  also  forsake  his  home 
and  wander  about  in  the  mountains.  If  such  a 
person  should  be  found,  the  men  should  make  haste 
and  seize  him.  They  should  take  him  to  the  river- 
side, and  there  cut  his  body  in  various  places  with  a 
sharp  stone,  shell,  knife,  or  razor.  Then,  when  he 
has  bled  a  little,  he  should  be  beaten  with  a  bunch  of 
spray  acanthopanax.  He  should  then  be  taken  into 
the  river  and  walked  about,  and  every  now  and  then 
be  thoroughly  immersed.     If  this  be  done,  the  devil 
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uill  (oinr  out  nf  him  aiul  (U-|):irt  in  ^rciit  iingcr. 
I'hr  in.in  will  ;ils(>  1m-  ciin-d.  ;iiid  n-jK-iU  uf  his  ]Ktst 
iit'i:  uith  many  ifur^.  \lv  will  ulsu  [>niy  much  thai 
h.-  iii.iy  n.ii  \h-  ii^jiiin  |xissfssftl.  N'mw.  unless  such  a 
|>(Tv>i)  lK:vauj;ht  and  thus  irt-atctl.  he  will  tear  u[j  all 
his  il.i[h<s  and  wander  ahoiit  stark  nakt-d.  He  will 
-1'  f-j)  nut  mI'  doiirs.  anil  in  the  end  die  of  siarvatiun.' 
In  siinv  rare  cases  mC  sickness  tlv  Ainii  jH-rform 
.1  [K-tuliar  ceremony  known  l>y  the  various  names  ot 


.'.'.■'.     .■■.     'to    l.rush     out     .      ./„■/.;.•/.     -to    l.rnsli 

•  ■.A  r-.r  .-ni-  another  ;  /.-.iJi:^;  ■■:!<.  i.t .  ■h-  I'f.ii 
i.j"!!)    :    iii.mi',      to    Uat   ii[i<iii   >itii-  .u:  'linr    .    and 

J.  i/—/iirii.   /.(.    "to    doctor     nr      (A.inisr         In    tin 

•  \>  <  ulion  «>l  this  ccntniiin  Lmr  tli:::^"-  •"''  n- cr- 
-.ir\  a  laiiith  ..r  herh-..  .i  su  kle.  a  ^tr-ru  .tJid  ■■■•-nd 
tf  • .  and  A  I  han;^e  ■■(  i  loihin^;  tin-  pir^"  ii  ishu 
i«rlorms  tlic  rite  Mm•^t  l.<  •  iili<  r  ih.-  .h:e(  o(  die 
\;i!a^e,  a  reco^iti/ed  nudiciiif  man,   tin    lir.ni  ■'!  I'm 
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family,  or  the  sick  persons  father  or  near  relative. 
The  medicine  man  or  family  representative,  i.e.  the 
male  head  of  the  line,  are  by  far  preferable  to  any 
one  else,  the  chief  or  father  not  excepted.  In 
explaining  this  ceremony  I  think  I  cannot  do  better 
than  first  state  as  nearly  as  possible  the  facts  as 
they  occurred,  leaving  all  other  matters,  as  of  inter- 
pretation and  comment,  till  the  end. 

There  was  a  lad  with  whom  we  were  very  well 
acquainted,  living  in  a  certain  Ainu  village  with  us, 
whose  age  was  about  six  years.  This  lad  was 
suddenly  seized  with  illness.  The  malady  took  the 
form  of  a  kind  of  paralysis  or  epileptic  fit,  for  the 
lad  lost  the  power  of  speech  and  the  use  of  his 
arms.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  would  reel  like  a 
drunken  man,  and  even  fall  down.  He  was  at  times 
in  danger  of  falling  into  the  fire,  or  into  the  river  or 
sea,  so  that  he  had  to  be  constantly  watched,  and 
one  never  knew  when  these  reeling  fits  would  come 
on.  Sometimes  his  pulse  was  strong  and  normal, 
and  at  others  weak  and  slow  ;  he  was  sometimes  in 
fever,  and  at  other  times  quite  cold.  Moreover,  he 
did  not,  for  the  most  part,  appear  to  recognize 
anyone.  Some  of  the  Ainu  said  he  was  possessed 
of  the  devil,  and  others  said  he  was  attacked  by 
worms.     The  former  opinion,  however,  prevailed. 

A  Japanese  doctor  was  called  to  see  the  lad,  and 
he  provided  medicine  for  about  six  weeks.  But  all 
his  remedies  were  useless,  so  far  as  could  be  seen. 
The  parents  of  the  child,  therefore,  called  a  grand 
council  of  the  family  and  elders  of  the  village,  and 
decided  that  he  was  possessed  by  a  demon,  and  that 
the  possession  took  the  form  of  madness.     The  lad 
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Wiis  therefore  s;iitl  to  be  chiitasare,  i.e.  'changed/ 
*  cra/v.'  It  Wtis  also  deckled  that  he  must  be 
fxorcised,  for  it  was  evident  that  the  dcKtors 
medicines  could  not  touch  the  demon.  Japanese 
and  forei}{n  remedies  had  failed,  Ainu  prayers  and 
religious  ceremonies  must  now  take  the  field. 

This,  then,  having  been  decided  on  by  the 
elders  and  family  representiitives  in  their  collective 
wisdom,  the  oldest  male  of  the  family  line  w<is 
called  in.  Iftiio  were  reverently  made  and  offered 
to  the  ginldess  of  fire,  who  was  called  on  this  special 
iKTcasjon  Insu  huchi,  i.e.  •the  ancestress  who  rears 
Us/  LiLitions  were  then  |H)uretl  out  to  the  fire 
and  various  other  h<»usehold  deities,  saki  was 
dmnk,  and  [)rayers  devoutly  said.  All  of  this 
to^ik  place  in  the  presence  of  the  lad  in  his  fathers 
houM-  and  on  his  iK-half.  It  was  a!)solulely  neces- 
Nar\  that  ihe  ihild  should  !>e  pnseni  throuj^hout 
the  uhMit-  icn-moiiy.  tor  he  had  lo  !>e  constantly 
|*i*iiit('d  oul  lo  ihc-  deiiirs  as  the  s|K-cial  olyect 
l«.r   whirh   rr(|uest  was  IkIm;;    made. 

A  Inindle  ot  clothin;^  had  !)een  matle  up  in 
lh»-  ineaniime  !)V  the  women  and  pi. iced  !)V  ihe 
'>i«l*-  Mt  the  .\inu  officiaiin^  at  th<*  ceremony;  .uul 
.ilih«ni;^h  th<*  resi  «if  the  |K-oplc  were  (Iresstd  In 
ih«  ir  Utter  tlothinj^,  the  lad  from  whom  the  demon 
was  to  Ih-  rxonjscd  h.ui  his  «»rdinary  fv<ry  tlay 
«  l«ahes  on.  .\ft<T  the  prayers  hid  In-en  said.  ih<- 
♦  N'iriisi  tiMik  the  Inindle  of  cloihes  and  a  sickle, 
and  uciu  far  <iuay  int<»  ihe  mouni.iins  with  the 
lad  and  the  lad's  father.  I  laving  arrived  at  a  fittin;4 
pl.ue,  the  child  w.is  pl. ucd  uniler  a  fine  and 
|MTl«'Clly  sound  I  ►ilk  tr<*e.       I  h<-  t-XMnisl  then  went 
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and  cut  two  bunches  of  mugwort  {Artemisia  vul- 
garis, L.),  called  in  Ainu  noya,  which  when  made 
up  into  bunches  is  named  takusa,  i.e.  *  tassels/ 

The  tassels  or  bunches  of  mugwort,  then,  to- 
gether with  the  sickle,  having  been  placed  near 
the  lad,  and  the  lad  having  been  made  to  stand 
near  the  oak-tree,  the  exorcist  next  proceeded  to 
worship  the  Creator  of  all  things  and  all  his 
angels  and  servant-deities,  asking  them  all  to  hear 
his  prayers  and  grant  his  special  request.  He 
next  turned  to  the  tree  and  worshipped  its  spirit 
or  genius.  He  called  it  a  strong  tree  and  stately, 
and  asked  that  some  of  its  strength  and  stateliness 
might  come  into  the  child.  He  called  it  a  beautiful 
and  hard  tree,  and  asked  it  to  impart  some  of  its 
beauty  and  durance  to  the  subject  of  his  prayers. 
He  called  it  a  tree  of  long  life,  and  asked  it  to 
graciously  grant  part  of  its  living  virtue  to  the 
all-but-dead  child.  In  short,  he  was  asking  the 
genius  of  the  tree  to  be  to  the  body  of  the  lad 
what  it  was  supposed  to  be  to  the  stem  and 
branch  of  the  tree. 

After  this  he  took  the  sickle  and  cut  the  lad's 
clothes  down  from  top  to  bottom,  while  on,  in 
various  places,  particularly  down  the  back,  breast 
and  arms.  He  then  took  the  bunches  of  mugwort 
and  beat  the  lad  all  over  with  them,  and  stroked 
him  down  from  head  to  foot.  It  is  from  this  act 
that  the  ceremony  is  sometimes  called  epiruj  ix. 
*  to  brush  out ' ;  and  at  others,  kashike-kik,  i.e.  *  to 
beat  upon* ;  for  the  lad  is  hereby  beaten  and  the 
demon  of  disease  brushed  out.  The  clothes  were 
cut  in  order  that  the  demon  might  find  a  way  of 
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escape ;  but  where  it  went  to  is  not  known.  The 
lad  was  next  stripped  of  his  clothes,  a}{ain  lieaten 
and  hnished,  then  dressed  in  the  clothing  brought 
for  the  puqK>se  and  Uiken  home.  lie  had  been 
exorcised,  the  demon  was  gone.  There  was  no- 
thing more  now  to  be  done  for  him  :  if  the  gods 
have  heartl  the  prayers  and  made  the  ceremony 
a  blessing  to  the  lad,  he  will  get  well,  and  if  not, 
he  must  die.  The  Ainu  have  done  their  part ; 
they  now  le;ive  god  in  nature  to  |>erform  his. 
The  cJd  clothes  and  bunches  of  mugwort  were 
U-ft  at  the  place  of  exorcism,  but  the  sickle  was 
brought  home  for  future  use  either  in  a  like 
ceremony,  should  an  occasion  arise,  or  in  the 
ordinary  work  of  the  gartlens,  for  there  a[)pears 
to  Ixr  no  s[x*cial  s;uictity  attaching  to  the  sickle 
through  its  use  at  this  ((Temony.  When  the  party 
arrived  home  they  wrre  all  brushed  down  with 
iiifis  of  S4-dg<-.  after  which  they  entered  the  hut 
antl  washed  themselves. 

The  |>.irt  of  the  crremony  immediately  following 
that  in  which  the  cutting  nf  thr  clothes  takes 
place,  is  s;iid  to  l>e  especially  called  uxcc/*ofara,  i.t\ 
•exorcism.'  I  sup|H>se  this  is  so  because  it  is 
immcdiatelv  after  this  that  tin  demon  is  brushetl 
and  U-aten  out.  .\iul  sup'Iv  th«*  demon  must  ha\e 
l*een  vnt  away  in  this  rase,  for  the  lad  c.ime  home 
and  was  quite  well  within  a  \ear.  IbMU'e  the 
|K:ople  in  that  villaj^e  had  an  ocular  demonstration 
•  »f  the  mighty  |K>wer  of  th«-ir  own  remedies,  as  pitt<-d 
ag.iinst  the  Ja|>anese  d<KHor  .nid  the  use  of  fon-iv^n 
medicines.  The  artu.d  cutting  itself  is  ealleil  <//^r/// 
(i/if^.)  and  api'ipa  ^pl-Y  and  really  means  *  to  slit.* 
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Why  the  sickle  is  used  for  cutting  the  clothes 
when  exorcising  a  demon  I  cannot  yet  discover, 
but  I  hope  we  may  get  a  ray  of  light  thrown  on 
it  some  day  or  other,  for  such  things,  I  find,  have 
usually  some  hidden  significance  in  them  when  used 
for  special  purposes.  The  bunches  of  mugwort  are 
used  because  it  is  thought  that  demons  of  disease 
dislike  the  smell  and  flavour  of  this  herb.  That 
the  different  varieties  of  this  plant  are  used  both 
as  food  and  medicine  has  been  shown  elsewhere. 
The  oak  tree  is  used  in  preference  to  others, 
because  its  wood  is  harder  and  more  durable  ;  but 
if  an  oak  is  not  available,  the  next  hardest  tree 
may  be  selected. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  this  tree  worship  is  a 
sure  indication  that  the  Ainu  are  pantheistic  in  their 
religious  belief.  But  here  I  must  warn  my  readers 
that  it  is  not  so  in  reality.  Pantheism  is  the 
doctrine  which  maintains  that  the  universe  is  God, 
and  that  the  various  units  and  items  in  this 
universe,  whether  spirit  or  matter,  organic  or 
inorji^anic,  living  or  dead,  are  but  individual  |xirts 
of  the  whole.  This  idea  is  quite  foreign  to  the 
Ainu.  They  do  not,  as  in  the  case  under  discussion, 
worship  the  tree,  but  the  spirit  who  resides  in  the 
tree,  and  who  is  looked  upon  as  quite  separate  in 
nature  from  that  of  the  tree.  Every  kind  of  spirit, 
whether  it  be  that  of  the  gods  or  demons,  or  of 
men,  or  of  the  low^er  animals  or  reptiles,  or  of 
trees  in  all  their  orders  and  varieties,  or  of  herbs 
and  grasses,  each  kind  of  spirit,  I  say,  is  and 
remains  a  separate  kind,  and  every  unit  of  a  kind 
ever  remains  so,  and  each  and  all  are  distinguished 
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from  the  body  in  which  they  appear.  And  wher- 
ever you  see  life  under  any  form  whatsoever,  there 
you  must  take  spirit  for  granted,  for  spirit  and  life 
are  to  the  Ainu  of  the  same  essence  and  nature. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  world  beyond  the  grave  is 
looked  upon  by  this  people  as  a  counterpart  or 
duplicate  of  this,  only  very  much  better.  Things 
are  not  there  merged  into  one  another  and  eternally 
swallowed  up,  as  in  Nirvana.  Each  unit  and  item 
retains  its  own  individuality  and  identity.  The 
principle  therefore  underlying  the  tree  worship  may 
be  said  to  be  rather  polytheistic  than  pantheistic, 
though  in  truth  animism  is  at  the  basis  of  the 
custom. 

It  may  perhaps  be  concluded  from  all  I  have 
now  said  that  even  though  the  Ainu  do  not  believe 
in  pantheism  they  believe  in  something  which  is 
next  door  to  that  doctrine,  and  which  is  commonly 
understood  by  the  term  metempsychosis.  But  if  by 
this  word  is  meant  transmigration  of  the  souls 
after  death  from  one  animal  body  to  another,  as  a 
punishment  for  evil  deeds  or  a  reward  for  good 
ones,  it  is  evident,  and  clearly  evident,  that  the 
word  does  not  apply  here.  We  have  a  tree  and 
a  lad,  each  belonging  to  a  separate  kingdom,  and 
both  living.  Moreover,  there  is  no  question  of 
reward  and  punishment  involved.  I  will  therefore 
just  repeat  here  what  I  have  affirmed  elsewhere, 
namely,  that  with  reference  to  the  human  soul  the 
Ainu  do  not  believe  in  the  old  Egyptian  and 
Brahmanic  doctrine  of  its  future  transmigration  into 
higher  or  lower  orders  of  being. 

The  Ainu  was  in  fact  praying  for  the  child  to  be 
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|>artially  possessed  by  the  tree,  so  that  he  would  in  a 
dej^ree  a[>|>ro|>riatc  certain  of  its  attributes,  namely, 
those  of  strength  of  limb  and  soundness  of  body,  as 
well  as  that  which  is  associated  with  these  qualities, 
longevity. 

We  thus  find  that  the  kind  of  transmigration 
here  sought  was  not  that  of  the  human  soul,  with 
the  object  of  its  purification  or  reward,  but  of  a 
sup{x)sed  dryad  or  tree  genius  for  the  purpose  of 
bettering  another  body,  the  body  of  the  boy,  and 
this  was  to  occur  not  after  de<ith,  but  during  life. 

In  cases  of  accidental  death,  exorcism  of  a  kind 
is  also  [>ractised.  The  ceremony  goes  by  the  name 
of  Niwen  Horippa  and  niivat  horipi^  i.e.  *  the  wild 
dance,'  and  is  practised  at  a  time  when  one  adled 
Sarak  kamui  has  caused  a  death,  es[x;cially  by 
drowning.  Although  this  word  h.LS  now  come  to 
mean  chi<-lly  *  accidental  death  by  any  means  ;'  yet  it  is 
really  only  another  name  the  pro|K*r  name  indetxl — 
of  certain  nymphs  who  arc  called  also  mintuchi. 
The  ceremony  now  s{M)k<:n  of  is  |)erfonned  as 
follows:  Saki  is  procured  by  the  relatives  of  the 
victim,  and  messengers  arr  sent  to  the  different 
villagrs  to  invite  the  men  and  women  to  join  in 
thr  pHKreetlinj^s.  The  men  bring  ihcir  swortls  or 
li»n;4  knives,  and  the  women  their  headj^ear.  On 
arriving'  at  the  ap|M)inted  hut,  the  chiefs  of  ihe 
people  assembled  proceed  to  chant  their  dirges  and 
worship  the  lire-god.  Then,  after  eating;  some 
cakes  m.ide  of  p4)unded  millet,  and  drinking  a  ;;(mkI 
profioriion  of  >a/:/,  they  all  gt»  out  of  d«H)rs  in  sin;^!!! 
hie,  the  men  le^idin;^.  The  men  dr.iw  their  swords 
or  knives,  and  hold  them  |)oint  upward  in  the  right 
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hand,  close  to  the  shoulder,  and  then  altogether  they 
take  a  step  with  the  left  foot,  at  the  same  time 
stretching  forward  to  the  full  extent  the  right  hand 
with  the  sword,  and  calling,  as  if  with  one  voice, 
'woot,'  Then  the  right  foot  is  moved  forward,  the 
sword  at  the  same  time  being  drawn  back,  and  the 
'wool'  repeated.  This  is  continued  till  the  place  of 
accident  is  reached.  The  women  follow  the  men, 
and  with  dishevelled  hair,  their  headgear  hanging 
over  the  shoulders,  they  continue  to  weep  and  howl 
during  the  whole  ceremony.  Arrived  at  the  place 
of  accident,  a  continual  howling  is  kept  up  for  some 
time,  and  the  men  strike  hither  and  thither  with 
their  swords,  supposing  that  they  are  thus  driving 
away  the  evil  Sarak  kaniui.  This  finished,  the 
people  return  to  the  house  of  the  deceased  in  the 
same  order  as  they  came  forth,  and,  sad  to  say, 
feast,  drink  sak6,  and  get  intoxicated. 

On  asking  an  Ainu  the  real  reason  of  this 
ceremony,  he  furnished  the  author  with  the  followinij 
lore  on  the  subject. 

*  The  words  Sarak  kamui  are  only  rightly^  used 
in  cases  of  death  from  drowning,  and  this  designa- 
tion is  the  real  name  of  a  certain  class  of  water 
nymphs.  Whenever  a  person  dies  from  drowning, 
the  death  is  caused  by  one  of  these  creatures,  who 
takes  the  soul  and  turns  it  into  one  of  its  own  kind. 
A  Sarak  kamiii  is  the  soul  of  a  person  who  has  thus 
become  a  water  nymph  through  the  machinations  of 
some  of  these  creatures. 

*  The  reason  for  performing  the  *'  wild  dance," 
when  a  Sarak  kamui  has  been  made,  is  to  show 
anger,  and  wage  war  upon  the  wicked  water  nymphs. 
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It  is  war  aj^ainst  the  devil.  It  is  true  that  the 
demon's  U>dy  cannot  be  seen,  yet  war  is  made  u|)on 
him  nevertheless.  Whilst  the  fight  is  goin};  on  the 
old  people  pray  to  God,  siiyinjf,  ''O  G(k1,  we  do 
not  set:  the  demon  we  are  attcickin^;,  but  we  wish  to 
drive  him  away.  Do  Thou,  O  Cj(k1,  help  us  and 
punish  him.  Do  Thou  help  us  to  drive  him 
away. 


••  I 
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HAPTER    XXX. 

Sympathetic  Magic 


General  remarks — Objection  to  being  photographed — Ic/tashkara, 
*  enclosing  a  person  within  a  fence ' — Trees  used  in  magic — 
Rain-making  —  Producing  bad  weather  —  Producing  fine 
weather. 

Sympathetic  magic  is  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary cults  there  is,  and  can  be  far  more  easily 
illustrated  by  example  than  explained  by  exact 
definition.  It  is  so  closely  connected  with  disease, 
fetichism,  and  totemism,  in  many  respects,  that  it 
appears  to  me  that  any  person  who  makes  a 
study  of  the  subject  must  find  it  really  verj' 
difficult  to  tell  with  anything  like  precision  where 
one  ends  and  the  other  begins.  Lubbock,  in  his 
Origin  of  Civilisation,  says,  *  The  king  of  the 
Koussa  Kaffirs  having  broken  off  a  piece  of  a 
stranded  anchor  died  soon  after,  upon  which  all 
the  Kaffirs  looked  upon  the  anchor  as  alive,  and 
saluted  it  respectfully  whenever  they  passed  near 
it.'  The  Tusic  guru,  that  is,  Ainu  wizards,  men 
and  women,  of  three  widely-separated  villages, 
told  the  people  that  the  late  great  floods  in  Yezo 
(1898)  were  owing  to  the  presence  of  myself  as 
a  teacher  of  Christianity,  and  were  sent  as  a 
punishment  to  the  Ainu  for  some  of  them  having 
adopted  the  Christian  religion.     Epidemic  diseases 
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t<Mi  have  lx!cn  set  down  in  a  like  cause.  All 
ihfrsi-  are  forms  of  sympiithetic  magic,  and  the 
illustrations  are  given  in  order  to  show  the  kind 
of  thing  this  and  the  next  chapter  are  intended 
to  ex[>lain. 

One  of  the  most  exaggerated  expressions  of 
th«>ught  conni-cte<l  with  this  cult  is,  [)erhaps,  to 
Ix*  found  in  the  matter  of  the  photograph  or 
sketch,  though,  in  so  far  as  the  Ainu  are  ccm- 
cerned,  this  is  not  so  much  the  case  now  as 
formerly.  On  this  matter  I  wrote  in  the  yournal 
of  the  Afpurican  Folk^Lore  Society  as  follows: — 

'  AlVr    OlUMTIoN    To    IUIN<;    PlIoT<M;kAI'HKI). 

•It  wiLs  an  old  l)elief  among  the  Ainu— a  Ix^lief 
uhiih  has  now  ahnost  eiuirelv  died  out  in  Yezo 
that  liy  l>eing  sketched  or  photographed,  es|)ecially 
uhen  in  naked  condition,  their  natural  life  is 
therein  shortened  in  some  mysterious  wav  t>r 
other.  The  term  the  |H-ople  use  with  reference 
to  this  is.  Ainu  katu  ehaui^e,  **  the  man  draws  nigh 
l«»  his  form:"  and  that  is  like  saying.  ** death  is 
at  haiul."  or  *•  the  man  is  l>ecoming  a  ghost." 
I'*\rn  si»  late  as  the  yc-ar  iSt>o  a  gentleman  travel - 
lin;^  in  Ve/<»  had  his  sk<'tc  h-Mock  taken  away 
l>v  the  Ainu,  lietause  he  was  sketchin;;  them  when 
they  were  nearly  nak(*d.  The  |K'ople  ap|K*arc*d  to 
s*e  something  uncanny  in  h.iving  their  mere  for.n 
produced  without  the  substance.  To  sjK'ak  of 
the  form  of  a  fxTson  is  often  e(|uivalent  to  s|KMk* 
ing  of  his  soul,  spirit,  or  ghost.  Hence  tti  prinluce 
a  |ierson*s  form  on    |».i|K:r    was   ccuisidered    to    Ik! 
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like  drawing  the  soul  out  of  him  and  placing  it 
in  an  unnatural  position,  and  the  man  himself 
was  henceforth  supposed  to  be  gradually  shadowing 
off  into  mere  psychical  form  without  material 
substance.  In  short,  the  Ainu  appeared  to  think 
that  by  havinjr  his  photograph  taken  a  person 
was  thereby  transformed  into  a  ghost  before  his 
time.' 

The  person  I  have  just  referred  to  is  not  the 
only  one  who  has  inadvertently  got  into  trouble  in 
this  way.     Mr.  B.  Douglas  Howard,  who  travelled 
in    Saghalien    for   a   short  time,  has  given   us  his 
experiences    among    the    Ainu    who    dwell    there. 
In    his    book,    which    is    entitled     Trans-Siberian 
Savages,     I     find     two     passages    which    illustrate 
the    point    under   discussion,    though    he   does   not 
appear    to    be   aware    of   the  reasons  for  the  Ainu 
ax'crsion    to    the    camera.      I   now  quote  from  that 
book  the  two  passages  referred  to.     On  page  95  we 
find  that  Mr.  Howard  brought  out  his  hand  mirror 
for  the  inspection  of  the  people.     He  says  :  *  This,  to 
my  astonishment,  quickly  produced  exactly  the  effect 
my  rifle  failed  to  accomplish.     As  fast  as  I  showed 
them  their  faces,   they  darted  like  arrows  through 
the    doorway,    and   nothing   could    induce    them  to 
come  back.      I  do  not  wonder  at  it,'  etc.      Evidently 
Mr,  Howard  thought  that  it  was  their  own  filth  or 
ugliness  they  were  afraid  of.      But  he  should  have 
looked  deeper  than  that,  for  it  would  be  unnatural 
for  them  to  consider  themselves,  brought  up  as  they 
are,  either  dirty  or  ugly,  whatever  Mr.  Howard  may 
have    thought    of    them.       The    fact,    however,    is 
explained  by    the  Ainu  words,    Ainu  katu  efiange, 
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*  the   man  draws  nigh  to  his  form/     Oh   page  96 
Mr.  Howard  says  : — 

'  In  a  very  quiet  way  I  have  taken  a  good  many 
carefully  selected  snapshots  with  my  camera,  which 
included  the  old  chief,  the  wizard,  and  several  other 
portraits.  Thinking  I  would  like  to  add  to  their 
pleasure  another  entirely  new  surprise  and  sensa- 
tion, and  also,  perhaps,  to  impress  them  still  further 
with  my  own  wonderful  powers,  I  took  an  almost 
endless  amount  of  trouble  to  develope  a  few  of 
them,  especially  the  portraits.  Of  these,  the  only 
one  now  in  my  possession  is  a  portrait  of  the  old 
chief. 

*  The  worst  part  of  it  is,  that  my  loss  of  the 
others  is  due  to  a  calamity  which  such  immense 
pains  innocently  brought  about. 

'  One  day,  when  several  men  were  m  the  hut 
with  the  chief,  I  took  the  opportunity  to  attempt  a 
surprise,  and  watched  the  effect  upon  them  as  I 
displayed  before  them  their  newly-finished  portraits. 
Instantly  they  sprang  to  their  feet  as  if  they  had 
been  shot.  All  except  the  chief  rushed  out  of  the 
hut  as  if  in  a  rage.  The  old  chief  stamped  up  and 
down  the  hut  in  the  greatest  distress.  Hearing  a 
great  hubbub,  mixed  with  wild  cries  outside,  I  went 
to  the  hut  door,  where  I  found  these  people,  whose 
gentle  virtues  I  had  so  faithfully  depicted,  raving 
and  gesticulating  in  the  most  menacing  manner. 
To  my  utter  consternation,  I  saw  that  some  of  them 
were  brandishing  sticks,  some  of  them  knives — that, 
indeed,  one  and  all  were  suddenly  changed  to 
savages  of  the  wildest  type. 

*  Utterly   bewildered  at  the  sudden   change   of 
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affairs,  yet  assuming  that  the  pictures  must  have  in 
some  way  been  the  cause  of  it,  and  remembering  as 
I  ilitl  the  effect  of  the  looking-glass  upon  them,  I 
api^ealecl  <is  well  as  I  could  to  the  chief,  exhibited 
my  regret,  and  tried  to  make  him  understand  that  I 
placed  myself  and  everything  I  had  in  his  hands. 
To  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  I  brought  out  my 
pictures,  my  ap[>anitus,  and  everything  that  per- 
taineti  to  it.  and  offered  to  put  them  all  into  the 
ffreph'ice ;  but  there  was  no  fire.  Meanwhile,  the 
|>eople  outside  grew  so  violent  that  the  chief  was 
«4iliged  to  go  out  to  them. 

•  After  a  long  |>arley,  the  chief  returned  and  made 
me  untlerstand  that  I  must  carr)-  everything  outside. 
As  fiist  as  they  could  do  it  a  big  fire  wits  kindled  in 
friMit  of  the  hut  Inaos  were  stuck  in  the  ground 
all  around  the  fire,  and  following  their  intimations, 
uhih-  they  sUmkI  Iwick  in  great  alarm.  I  threw  my 
|K>»r  k<Klak,  my  pictures,  all  my  apfxiratus,  on  the 
firr.  and  sto<xl  there  ralmly  I<m iking  on  till  nothing 
was  left  of  them  hut  ashes.* 

The  Ainu  name  for  the  cull  we  know  as 
Nym|>iithetic  magic  is  ichashkara,  i.e.  *  enclosing  in 
a  frme.'  and  there  are  sevenil  ways  of  exercising 
this  black  art.  As  retailed  to  me  some  of  them  are 
iis  follows  :  — 

*  Should  a  man  or  woman  have  a  (luarrel.  and 
desire  to  com|>ass  their  enemies*  hurt  by  magic,  he 
or  she  should  pn^cure  some  mugwort.  and  make  an 
image  to  represent  his  enemy's  l)ody.  I'his  image 
is  called  imosh.  When  made,  a  hole  sh«>uld  In- 
dug  in  the  ground  not  far  from  the  h(»us(*.  anil 
the   im«ige   cursed  and  placed   in    it   upside   do^n. 
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The    prayer    to    be    used    at    such    times    is    as 
follows  : — 

*  **  O  demon  who  art  called  toipuk-un-ckiriy  Le, 
*  under-ground-bird-demon/  I  give  this  image  of 
the  person  I  hate  to  thee :  take  his  soul  and  carry 
it  together  with  his  body  to  hell  :  oh  turn  thou 
mine  enemy  into  one  of  thy  own  kind,  make  a 
devil  of  him." 

*  If  this  be  done,  the  person  who  has  been 
cursed  will  fall  sick  and  die.  His  body  will  rot 
away  as  the  image  decomposes.' 

*  Another  way  of  avenging  oneself  on  an  enemy 
is  to  place  the  image  beneath  the  trunk  of  a  rotten 
tree.  After  being  thus  buried  the  following 
prayer  should  be  said  : — **  O  demon,  make  the 
body  of  the  man  represented  by  this  image  to  rot 
with  this  tree,  and  let  his  life  gradually  fade  away 
with  it.  O  thou  demon  named  toikunra}^  tumunchi 
— hear  me,  and  quickly  take  his  soul,  and  turn  it 
into  one  of  thy  own  kind."  If  this  prayer  be  said 
with  earnestness,  the  Ainu  will  soon  die — yea,  his 
body  will  rot  with  the  tree  and  he  will  perish 
from  off  the  earth.' 

Another  method  employed  is  to  take  a  piece 
of  yarape-7ii,  i.e.  *  the  gueldre  rose,'  make  it  into 
an  znao,  and  ask  it  to  carry  the  soul  of  the  enemy 
to  hell.  After  this  the  znao  is  taken  and  buried 
upside  down. 

Another  way  told  me  is  as  follows  : — 

*  Should  a  person  wish  to  bring  evil  upon 
another  by  means  of  sympathetic  magic,  he  should 
make  a  boat  of  rotten  wood.  When  this  is  done 
he  should  make  images  of  two  men,  also  of  rotten 
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wcmkI,  and  place  them  on  )x)ard.  He  should  then 
say  the  followinj^  prayer  :  ••  O  ye  demons.  I  have 
made  the  images  of  two  men,  one  of  which  repre- 
sents my  enemy.  Pray  take  his  soul  and  thnist 
it  into  hell.  Take  it  ri^hl  away  to  Uchiura 
moshiri,  yea,  carry  it  off  to  that  place."  Should 
he  tlo  ihis,  the  man  will  quickly  die.* 

Mv  informant  also  told  me  that  there  are  some 
verv  Ixid  women  who  Ix^wilch  their  hus)>ands. 
Thus,  for  example,  should  a  woman  desire  to  ^et 
rid  of  her  spouse  hy  death,  she  may  kill  him  in 
the  following  way.  'She  should  Uike  his  head- 
dress, wnif)  it  up  in  a  Ixij;  in  the  sha|)c*  of  a  corpse 
rcatly  prejwireil  for  burial,  di^  a  deep  hole  and 
place  it  in  it.  She  should  then  pniy.  s;iyin^ : 
•'When  this  head-dress  and  haj^  rot.  may  my 
husli^ind  also  die  and  rot  with  th(*ni.  It  is  for 
thJN  I  am  now  dij^j^inj^  his  j^rave.  ()  thou 
<i«-nion  namrd  Toiko-Sihimpuk,  hear  me.  He 
({uick  and  take  the  soul  of  this  man.  and  make 
it  into  onr  of  thine  own  kind."  If  this  pniyer 
lie  N.iiil.  her  huslxuul  will  die  in  a  vtTV  short 
tim«-/ 

In-rs.  t<M>,  of  some  kinds,  are  also  usetl  for  lh<* 
purjmse  of  executinj^  ven^eanre  on  on<- s  |HTson.il 
enrmirs.  .Such,  for  example,  an'  tin*  v^uehlre  ros<\ 
elder.  |xiplar.  elm.  an<l  some  others.  Thc-se  trees 
are  called  Xi*en  chikuni,  i,t\  *  <-\  il  in'<-s/  iM-rausc*  ih«-y 
are  usi'd  for  evil  pur[M)ses.  and  an-  supfnised  ti»  \nt 
full  of  demons.  When  any  of  ih«'m  .ire  n-quin^l  to 
act  against  one's  enemies  they  are  worship|K*d.  lor 
they  are  supj)osed  to  have  life:  and  the  .\inu  is 
nothing  if  not  animistic  in  his  religious  and  su|ht- 
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stitious  belief.     When  prayed  to  the  form  of  prayer 
is  : — 

*  O  thou  tree :  O  thou  demon  called  Nishinnai- 
samnioyashi  tufinnchi^' — Le.  *  devil  by  the  waste 
places,  where  the  trees  stand ' — *  I  worship  thee  and 
make  a  request  unto  thee.  Listen  now  to  what 
I  have  to  say.  There  are  many  men  persecuting 
me,  and  I  make  known  to  thee  their  names.  Do 
thou  hasten  and  take  away  their  souls :  oh  make 
them  demons  like  unto  thvself ' 

If  this  prayer  be  said,  evil  will  surely  overtake 
one  s  foes. 

Some  of  the  inao — explained  in  chapters  nine 
to  twelve — may  be  taken  as  a  means  by  which  to 
exercise  sympathetic  magic ;  the  same  may  also 
be  said  of  the  use  of  hares'  paws  (to  be  spoken 
of  later  on),  and  the  fact,  too,  that  snakes  are 
invited  to  bite  one's  enemies  (also  to  be  spoken  of 
later  on)  may  be  found  to  have  their  first  principles 
in  this  cult. 

That  the  powers  of  the  air  can  be  influenced 
by  the  actions  of  men  by  way  of  sympathetic  magic 
is  apparent  from  the  following  incident.  On  the 
occasion  of  some  very  dry  weather,  when  the  land 
was  parched  and  the  gardens  suffering  from  want 
of  water,  I  heard  the  Ainu  talking  about  *  rain- 
making,'  during  the  discussion  of  which  subject 
several  new  words  and  phrases  struck  upon  my  ear. 
One  phrase  was  shirtwen  hokki  marapto^  *  ceremony 
for  producing  wet  weather ; '  and  another  was 
shiriwen  hokki  guru,  '  the  person  who  produces  wet 
weather ; '  and  another  was  apto  ashte  guru,  *  the 
person  who  causes  it  to  rain.' 
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When  the  Ainu  desire  to  jx^rforni  the  ceremony 
«>f  *  niin-makin^/  the  |x.*opIe  are  collected  tojjether, 
anti  pniyer  is  Stiid  to  the  goddess  of  fire,  rivers,  and 
sprinjjs  by  the  ap|x)inted  *  rain-maker/  Abundant 
liliations  of  wine  are,  of  course,  offered  and  drunk. 
The  master  of  the  ceremonies  then  ap|x>ints  certain 
men  to  head  small  companies,  and  command  them 
to  ppKreetl  to  execute  p^irticular  functions.  One 
man  is  told  t«)  take  his  company  to  the  river's 
brink,  and  there  to  see  that  each  one  witshes  his 
tol^icco  Ixix  and  pi|K*  in  the  running  water. 
Another  is  ordered  to  catch  a  small  fish,  called 
t*s/iokka,  li;;ht  a  pi|>e,  and  take  the  stem  and  place  it 
in  its  mouth  ;  the  fish  thereu|K)n  closes  its  mouth, 
and  in  the  act  draws  in  a  little  of  the  smoke, 
which  is  seen  to  escajie  from  the  ^ills.  After 
this  the  fish  is  allowed  to  esca|K'.  Another  party 
is  commanded  to  take  a  |>orrin^er,  til  it  up  with 
skills,  and  place  o;irs  in  it  as  thouj^h  it  were  a 
Uiiit.  Next,  S4>me  are  told  to  push  and  others  to 
draw  it  about  the  villaj^e  and  {gardens.  Another 
I  arty  is  told  to  lake  sieves  and  scatter  water 
alMUit  with  th(*m.  Both  men  and  women  are 
allov%(*d  to  take  |>art  in  i\\vsv  proccrdinjjs.  The 
.\inu  siiy  that  if  the  ceremony  is  pro[>crIy  conducted 
rain  is  sure  to  follow.  .\  short  lime  a^o  I  s;iw 
s<»mr  Ainu  who  were  lonj^inj^  for  rain  dress  up 
a  i\if^  in  a  most  fantastic  fashion,  and  amid  much 
noise  and  laujjhtcr  lead  it  aUuit  the*  (garden  ;  this 
Has  to  make  niin.  We  had  a  heavy  ilownfall 
that  ver)'  ni}{ht,  and  so  the  ceremony  was  pro\ed 
successful  ;  conse<|uentl\  the  Ainu  have  stronj^er 
faith    than    ever    in    their    ability   to    pnnluce   rain. 
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for  the  powers  of  the  air  were  thereby  proved  to 
take  notice  of  the  actions  of  men. 

Another  curious  way  of  making  rain  was  told 
me  as  follows.  *  The  animals  that  act  as  cooks, 
/.^.,  racoons,  are  very  fiery- tempered  and  quickly 
hear  when  addressed,  and  so  it  comes  to  pass 
that  when  a  person  sacrifices  one  he  presents  ifiao 
to  its  head  and  prays  to  it.  Again,  when  men 
go  to  the  fisheries  they  take  the  skulls  of  the 
animals  with  them.  The  reason  is  that  when  the 
weather  is  continuously  calm,  and  the  men  have  to 
work  incessantly  both  by  day  and  by  night,  they  get 
tired  and  long  for  a  rest.  At  such  calms  they 
take  out  their  racoon  skulls  at  night  and  pray  to 
them.  The  prayer  used  is :  **  This  calm  is  lasting 
too  long ;  we  are  very  tired ;  please  send  us  bad 
weather,  so  that  we  may  not  be  able  to  work." 
After  this  prayer  has  been  said  they  throw  water 
over  one  another  and  make  merry.  If  this  be 
done  properly,  bad  storms  are  certain  to  follow, 
and  then  the  people  get  rest  and  are  greatly 
rejoiced.  As  soon  as  the  rough  weather  begins 
the  men  buy  sak<!y  worship,  and  offer  libations  to 
the  skull  ;  if  very  bad  weather  indeed  is  required, 
the  people  make  gloves  and  caps  of  racoon  and 
marten  skins,  put  them  on  and  dance.  This 
procures  very  great  storms.' 

But  not  only  do  the  people  imagine  they 
can  produce  bad  weather  at  will,  but  fine  also. 
Thus,  on  a  very  cold  day  (namely  Nov.  24, 
1900)  I  went  into  a  hut,  and  found  some  convol- 
vulus roots  spitted  and  placed  near  the  fire  upon 
the   hearth.      Upon   asking   the   reason   of  this    I 
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fiiunil  that  it  was  to  bring  fine,  warm  weather, 
Ixrcause  the  master  of  the  hut  and  1  had  been  out 
thai  day  on  a  somewhat  lon^  ride.  No  doubt 
ihf  inieniion  w;is  ^cmkI,  but  I  aumot  say  that  I 
frit  anv  warmer  for  it. 
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QHAPTER    XXXI. 

Sympathetic  Magic — continued. 

The  water-ousel — The  flying  squirrel — Bewitching  by  cutting  one's 
clothes — Divination  by  fox's  skull. 

The  last  chapter  was  devoted  to  certain  methods 
by  which  it  was  supposed  one  can  injure  another  by 
sympathetic  magic.  There  are  other  matters  con- 
nected with  this  subject  which  may  not  be  passed 
over,  and  they  are  the  supposed  effect  of  one  Hvinjj 
being  upon  another,  and  direct  witchcraft.  As 
regards  the  former  matter,  I  will  take  a  bird  and  an 
animal  acting  upon  a  man,  and  with  reference  to  the 
latter  a  case  of  witchcraft  by  cutting  one's  clothes 
will  be  given. 

I  was  one  day  out  with  an  Ainu  trying  to 
shoot  something  for  our  larder,  and  on  our  way 
brought  down  a  water-ousel.  The  Ainu  begged  me 
to  give  him  its  heart.  I  asked  him  why,  and  he 
then  explained  that  if  he  took  out  the  heart  and  ate 
it  raw  and  while  warm,  he  would  be  able  to  stand 
fatigue,  would  wax  eloquent,  and  would  be  able  to 
shoot  as  well  and  quickly  as  I  did  on  that  occasion. 
I  granted  his  request  and  he  ate  the  heart ;  but  I 
find  that  he  gets  tired  just  as  soon  as  he  used, 
shoots  no  straighter  and  is  no  more  eloquent  than 
he  was   before,   though   he  himself  thinks   he    has 
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impn>vcil  in  all  these  resfiects.  Why  the  spirit  of 
the  water-ousel  has  this  ))articular  power  to  act  on 
the  S4iul  of  man  rather  than  that  of  any  other  bird 
I  was  unable  to  find  out.  All  this  man  could  tell 
me  was  that  the  fact  had  l^een  taught  him  by  his 
forefathers,  and  I  certainly  find  the  same  idea 
universiil  amon^  the  Ainu,  though  the  kind  of  birds 
var)'.  the  heart  of  one  bird  being  considered  good 
for  this  puq>ose  and  the  heart  of  another  go<xl  for 
thai. 

On  talking  to  another  Ainu  ac(iuaintance  on  this 
jMMnt,  he  supplied  me  with  the  following  legend 
connected  with  this  bird  and  custom  : — 


Tin:  Lfc;kxii  of  the  Watkh-Oiski^ 

• 'I*h<*  water-ousel  came  down  from  heaven.  He 
is  !»!'  a  lilack  colour,  and  lives  aloiij^  the  waler- 
coursfN.  His  heart  is  exceedingly  wise,  and  in 
N|M-rch  he  is  most  el<H|ueni.  When  therefore  he  is 
killed  he  should  Ik*  immediately  torn  o|K'n,  and  his 
h«art  wrencheil  oui  anti  sw.illowed.  This  should  Ik* 
<  It  file  iK-fonr  it  .uets  cold  or  ilaniav^ed  in  any  way. 
If  a  man  suallows  it  at  once,  he  will  lK*com<'  very 
fluent  .ind  wise,  and  v%ill  also  Im*  able  to  «>\tTcome  all 
his  op|Hinents  in  argument.  Hul  the  water-ousel 
h.is  i^iwer  to  help  in  .mother  way.  I-'or  not  only 
d*»**s  he  make  |K*ople  elo<|ucnt.  but  he  also  mak<*s 
all  \%ho  sv^allow  his  htart  pros|HT  in  wealth  far 
.ibove  their  neighlHuirs.  The  jhtsoii  who  is  for- 
tunate entiugh  to  swallow  one  is  called  by  the 
s|iciial  fuime  of  Lhikoshittninup  epirika  pint.  i.e. 
•the  pcrs4>n  who  ha^  gained   a  charm.'      For  this 
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reason  the  water-ousel  is  to  be  worshipped  and  has 
inao  offered  to  him/ 

There  appears  to  be  something  akin  to  this  in 
the  treatment  of  the  eyes  of  animals  taken  in  hunt- 
ing. In  Dobeirs  Travels  in  Siberia^  vol.  i.,  page  19, 
we  read  that  *  when  the  Kamtchadales  kill  a  bear 
they  stick  a  sharp  knife  into  each  eye  and  rip  up  the 
belly.  This,  they  say,  is  quite  necessary,  as  bears 
have  sometimes  been  known  to  recover,  even  after 
severe  wounds,  and  kill  the  persons  who  have 
ripped  them  up,  with  the  intention  of  skinning  them. 
Whereas,  they  say,  if  their  eyes  had  first  been  put 
out  they  would  not  have  seen  anything,  and  those 
persons  would  have  escaped/ 

The  Ainu  with  whom  I  have  had  anything  to 
do  seem  to  know  nothing  of  this  custom.  When 
a  man  kills  a  bear  or  a  deer,  he  first  skins  it,  cuts 
off  the  head,  and  then  carefully  takes  out  the 
eyes.  Some  hunters  swallow  the  eyes  raw,  while 
others  tenderly  place  them,  especially  those  of 
bears,  on  a  leaf  with  inao  shavings,  and  put 
them  outside  the  east  end  of  the  huts  by  the 
nusa,  I  have  several  times  asked  them  why  they 
are  swallowed,  and  the  only  replies  I  have  so  far 
obtained  are  that  they  consider  them  too  beautiful 
and  precious  to  be  thrown  away,  or  else  too  sweet 
to  the  taste.  But  I  have  a  suspicion  that,  what- 
ever may  be  the  reason  now,  they  originally 
swallowed  them  either  as  fetiches,  by  way  of 
sympathetic  magic  to  render  them  clear-sighted 
when  hunting  and  shooting,  or  as  charms  to 
prevent  themselves  from  being  bewitched  by  the 
animals  they  have  killed. 
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I  find  also  that  the  flying  squirrel  holds 
a  very  high  place  in  the  cult  practised  among 
this  people. 

The  Ainu  place  this  animal   among   the  birds, 
but   this   is   because   they   fly ;    and    we    will   not 
quarrel  with  them  because  they  are  a  litde  out  in 
some   of  their   ornithological    notions.      In    cases 
where  there  is  lack  of  family  issue,  the  men,  after 
earnestly  appealing  to  the  goddess  of  fire  and  her 
consort   for  help,  often   place   their  hopes  on   the 
flying    squirrel,    though    as   a    last    resource    they 
often  marry  a  second  or  even  a  third  wife.      The 
name  by  which  the  flying  squirrel  is  known  is  At 
Jtamm\   and    that    is    said    to    mean    'the    divine 
prolific  one.*      It  is  so  called  because  it   is  said  to 
{>nxluce    as    many    as    thirty   young    at    a   birth. 
When  piirtaken  of,  the  flesh  is  supposed  to  convey 
power,    in    some    unexplained    way,    to    generate 
children.     One  might  therefore  very  reasonably  be 
led    to    imagine    that   childless    women    would    be 
glad  lo  get  hold  of  one  of  them,  to  keep   by  her 
as  a  visible  charm. 

Hut.  strange  to  s;iy,  such  is  not  the  case. 
This  animal  may  not  be  stoweil  away  anil  useil 
as  a  charm,  neither  may  it  Ix:  worship|>ed  after 
having  been  once  sitcrificeiK  and  the  feast  in 
which  its  flesh  is  eaten  l)een  celebrated.  The 
feast  too  has  to  be  made  in  secret,  and  no  one 
mav  lie  ;Ulowed  to  know  of  it  save  the  huslKuul 
—  not  even  the  woman  herself.  The  legeml  about 
this  matter  is  very  curious,  and  I  cannot  do  better, 
I  think,  than  let  it  speiik  f«>r  itself  to  the  reader, 
he  may  dnw  his  own  a)nclusions. 
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Legend  of  the  Flying  Squirrel. 

*  The  Flying  Squirrel  was  made  by  God  and 
sent  down  to  this  world.  The  meaning  of  the 
name  At  kaniui  is  **  prolific  one,"  and  the  reason 
for  this  name  being  given  it  is  said  to  be  as 
follows  :  This  bird  is  exceedingly  prolific,  and  the 
young  it  bears  are  very  numerous  indeed.  One 
bird  has  been  known  sometimes  to  bear  as  many 
as  thirty  young  at  once.  Therefore  it  is  called 
At  kamtiiy  i.e,  **the  Divine  prolific  one."  When 
a  woman  has  no  children,  her  husband  should  go 
to  the  mountain  and  hunt  for  one  of  these  birds. 
Should  he  be  successful  in  killing  one,  he  should 
carry  it  home  secretly.  Upon  arrival  he  should 
cut  the  flesh  up  into  small  pieces,  boil  it,  and 
when  cooked,  carefully  place  it  upon  a  tray.  He 
should  then  offer  inao  to  the  head  and  skin,  and 
pray  thus  :  '*  O  thou  very  prolific  one,  I  have 
sacrificed  thee  for  one  reason  only,  and  that  is, 
that  I  may  use  thy  flesh  as  a  medicine  for  procuring 
children.  Henceforth  please  cause  my  wife  to 
bear  me  a  child."  After  this  prayer  has  been 
said  he  should  take  the  meat,  tell  his  wife  that 
it  is  the  flesh  of  some  kind  of  bird  (by  no  means 
letting  her  know  that  it  is  a  flying  squirrel),  and 
give  it  her  to  eat.  If  this  be  properly  done,  the 
woman  will  be  certain  to  bear  some  very  fine 
children.  This  is  the  feast  which  is  called  natavia 
marapto,  i,e.  **  the  feast  of  placing  the  prolific 
one."  If  the  woman,  however,  should  know  or 
even  so  much  as  guess  that  she  was  eating  of 
this  particular  feast  it  would  be  quite  useless,  and 
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she  would  bear  no  children.  For  this  reason  the 
whole  thing  must  be  done  in  profound  secrecy. 
When  this  bird  has  many  children,  it  keeps  them 
c|uict  by  sinj^ing  in  a  voice  which  sounds  like 
ai  ahun,  at  ahun,  '*the  prolific  one  enters,  the 
prolific  one  enters."  It  must  be  carefully  remem- 
bered that  this  bird  may  not  be  kept  as  a  charm 
or  fetich.' 

No  doubt  the  idea  of  witchcraft  takes  its  root 
in  sympathetic  magic.  This  is  very  clearly  illus- 
trateil  in  a  case  which  happened  under  my  own 
eye,  the  subject  of  which  has  been  with  me  ever 
since  it  t<x)k  place.  The  case  shows  how  careful 
the  |KM>plc  think  one  should  be  not  to  allow  an 
enemy  to  jjet  hold  of  any  of  his  clothes,  for 
should  he  do  so  he  will  cut  them,  and  in  that 
%%av  ilfsirov  the  life  of  the  owner. 

I  sent  an  account  of  the  case  to  the  Asiatic 
.Socifiy  of  Ja|Kin,  an<l  the  following  few  pa^^es 
are  a  repro<luclion  of  the  article.* 

Th<:  word  under  discussion  is 

Iniiikisiiina  \Jo  bavitcli), 

•  The  .Ainu  Inrin^  such  a  hi;;hly  superstitious 
rue  as  they  have  been  provetl  t«)  be,  and  such 
Nip»n;^  Ixilievers  in  the  existence  of  very  j>owerl'ul 
spiritual  beings  l>oth  of  a  ;4<kx1  and  evil  dis|>osition, 
which  are  constantly  niakin;^  themselves  felt  amonj; 
UN  and  upcin  us  through  innumenible  agencies, 
and  seeing,  moretiver,  that  this  |>eople  is  unshaken 

•  Vol.  \Mv.  [iai;i*  99  ft  /«y. 
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in  its  belief  that  there  is  a  great  dualistic  warfare 
ever  raging  in  the  world,  and  that  the  one  object 
for  which  this  battle  is  carried  on  is  the  good  or 
ill,  weal  or  woe  of  mankind,  we  are  not  at  all 
surprised  to  find  that  they  also  believe  in  human 
witchcraft,  and  stand  in  great  dread  of  the  witch. 
A  curious  case  of  supposed  witchcraft  has  just 
come  under  my  notice,  and  the  person  thought  to 
be  bewitched  is  at  the  present  moment  (Feb.  17, 
1896),   under  my  roof  at  Sapporo.     He  is  a  man 

The  Ainu's  Account. 

Ku  tashum  wa  ku  hotke  wa  ku  an,  awa,  orota 
Nupkipet  un  tusu-guru  ek  wa  ku  kot  tashum 
aisamka  kuni  ne  ari  iki  koro  an.  Koroka,  kuani 
anak  ne  ku  umbipka  wa  moshima  no  ku  an.  Awa, 
orowa  ku  mipihi  hasami  ani  ayaspa  wa  an  ;  koroka, 
heikachi  bene  iki  ruwe  ne  kuni  ku  ramu  gusu, 
moshima  no  ku  an.  Awa,  tusu-guru  ene  itak-hi : — 
*  Nep  gusu  e  mipihi  ayaspa  hike  moshima  no  an 
ya  ? '  sekoro  itak.  *  Nep  gusu  ne  ya? '  ari  ku  itak. 
Awa,  ene  itak-hi : — Kugoro  *  yupo  machihi  amip 
yaspa  ruwe  ne,'  sekoro  itak.  *  Tambe  anak  ne  shi 
no  wen  kamui  turen  wa  gusu  iki-hi  ne,'  sekoro  itak. 
Koroka,  ku  umbipka  gusu,  moshima  no  ku  an. 
Awa,  ku  goro  michi  otta  oman  wa  nei  no  ye  nisa. 
Orota  kugoro  michi  ene  itak-hi : — *  Son  no  e  tusu 
wa  e  eramu  ambe  ne  yakun,  nei  shiwentop  turen 
wen  kamui  obosore  kuni  ne,  Kamui  otta  ye,  yakun, 
pirika,  sekoro  itak.  Tambe  gusu,  nei  tusu-guru 
Kamui  otta  inonno-itak ;  awa,  nei  shiwentep  shi- 
kashke   wa    Nikap  kotan   ta   koro  yupo  tak  gusu 
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a};eti  39,  and  has  for  a  long  time  been  suflfering 
from  a  disease  which  has  develo|XKl  into  enteritis 
acuta.  Last  autumn  a  medicine-man^  came  to 
his  house,  and  informed  him  that  he  was  bewitched 
by  his  elder  bn>ther  s  wife,  and  offered  to  cure 
him  of  the  malady  induced  by  the  witch.  But, 
in  order  that  the  whole  case  may  be  placed 
before  you,  I  here  give  in  toto  what  I  wrote 
down  fn)m  the  mans  Ii()s  when  he  told  me  of 
the  matter,  leaving  explanations  for  the  end. 


Translation. 

As  I  was  lying  ill  a  medicine-man  came  to 
me  to  |X!rform  ceremonies  in  order  to  do  away 
with  my  complaint.  But  as  I  did  not  believe 
in  him  I  left  him  to  himself  Now.  my  clothes 
had  l)ccn  cut  with  a  pair  of  scissors ;  but  sup- 
|>osing  it  to  hiive  lx:en  done  by  a  lad,  I  thought 
no  more  of  il.  Then  the  medicine-man  siiid  : — 
•  Why  do  you  let  this  matter  of  cut  clothes  abide  ?' 
I  replieil,  'Ah.  why  is  it?'  He  then  told  me 
that  'the  wife  of  my  elder  brother  had  cut  the 
cloihrs.'  'This/  he  siiid.  'has  hap)>enr(l  thnnigh 
th«-  influence  of  the  very  evil  ginl  (devil).* 
But  as  1  «lid  not  b<'lieve  him.  I  let  the  matter 
alone.  r|K>n  this  he  went  to  my  father  and  siiid 
the  same  to  him.  My  father  replied,  *  If  by  your 
diviniition  you  surely  know  this,  it  will  be  well  for 
you  to  ask  G<k1  to  drive  out  the  devil  which  acted 
through    the    woman.'       Theref«)re    the    medicine- 

•  Wittrd. 
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The  Ainu's  Account — continued, 
Oman  wa  tura  wa  ek  hine,  nei  okkaiyo  ene 
itak-hi : — *  Son  no  shiwentep  amip  yaspa  ruwe 
he  an,  tusu-guru  otta  ye  wa  inu/  sekoro  itak. 
Kuani  anak  ne  ku  umbipka  gusu  ku  uni  ta  ku 
hotke  wa  ku  an ;  awa,  orota  nei  shiwentep  yupihi 
en  hotuyekara  wa  ku  oman ;  awa,  nei  g^ru  ne 
yakka  ene  itak-hi : — *  Eani  moshima  shiwentep 
e  eramasui  wa  gusu  shomo  e  mipihi  ayaspa  ruwe 
he  an  ? '  sekoro  itak.  Shi  no  ku  irushka :  *  Kuani 
anak  ne  tashum  patek  ku  ki  wa  ku  hotke  wa  ku 
an,  awa,  nep  shiwentep  ku  eramasu  ha  we  ne  ya?' 
ari  ku  itak.  *  Orowa,  kuani  anak  ne  pon  heikachi 
hene  iki  ruwe  ne  kuni  ku  ramu  gusu,  moshima 
no  ku  an,  awa,  tan  tusu-guru  shiwentep  iki  ruwe 
ne  sekoro  itak  ;  koroka,  ku  umbipka  gusu  moshima 
no  ku  an,  awa,  orota  echi  araki  wa  ene  echi  itakhi 
an.  Kuani  anak  ne  ku  umbipka  gusu,  moshima 
no  ku  an.* 

Orowa,  nei  shiwentep  yupihi  tura  no  nei  tusu- 
guru  kosakayokara.  Awa,  nei  tusu-guru  irushka  wa 
ene  itak-hi  : — *  Son  no  eani  e  shikashke  hawe  he 
an  ?  Kuani  anak  ne,  Kamui  en  turen  gusu  wen-buri 
e  koro  katu  obitta  ku  eraman  ;  awa,  son  no  e  irara 
gusu  he  e  hawe  an,  sekoro  itak.  Orowa,  son  no  e 
irara  yakun,  teeda  anak  ne  wen-buri  koro  guru  ene 
apakashnu-hi  ne  gusu,  nei  no  echi  pakashnu  na.' 
Sekoro  itak  koro,  hopuni  wa  *  shiwentep  tekehe  abe 
ku  omare  kusu  ne,'  sekoro  itak.  Orota,  kuani  anak 
ne  shiwentep  ishitomare  hawe  ne  kuni  ku  ramu 
gusu,  moshima  no  ku  an.  Awa,  son  no  poka, 
shiwentep  tekehe  abe  omare  nisa  ruwe  ne.  Orota 
kuani  ene  ku  itak-hi  : — *  Shi  no  wen  shiriki  ne  na ; 
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Translation — continued. 
man    pniyed    to    God ;    nevertheless,    the   woman, 
(Icnyin);  the  matter,  went  to  the  villaj^e  of  Nikap 
and  fetched  her  husband  ;  that  young  man  said : — 

•  Ask  the  medicine-man  whether  the  woman  really 
cut  the  clothes/  But  as  I  did  not  believe  she 
did  it,  I  remained  at  home  in  bed.  After  this  the 
elder  brother  of  the  woman  called  me  to  him,  and 
he  also  said  to  me : — *  Have  your  clothes  not  been 
cut  lx!cause  you  are  in  love  with  some  other 
woman  ? '      I    was  very   angry  at   this ;    and  said, 

•  As  for  me,  1  am  ill  all  the  time  and  lying  down, 
with  what  woman  should  I  fall  in  love  ? '  and 
';is  I  thought  it  had  been  done  by  a  little  lad 
I  t<M>k  no  notice  of  it,  but  this  medicine-man 
savs  that  the  woman  did  it ;  however,  cLs  I  dis- 
believed  him  I  am  allowinjj  the  matter  to  rest ; 
but  you  have  come  to  me  and  s|>eak  in  this 
manner.  As  1  do  not  lx:licve  it,  1  prefer  to  let 
the  matter  alone.' 

After  this  the  woman  and  her  elder  brother 
upbraided  the  medicine-man,  whereu|)on  he  got 
angry  and  s;iid  :  'Do  you  indeed  deny  it  .^  As 
f«»r  me,  by  the  inspiration  of  Ciod  I  know  the 
whoU-  of  your  evil  deeds  :  and  are  you  in  truth 
so  utterly  depraved  that  you  s|)okr  so  .^  Now 
as  you  Inrhave  in  such  a  dtpravtd  manner  1  will 
ininish  vou  in  the  s;ime  wav  as  wits  done  in 
such  cases  in  ancient  time.*  So  siiying  he  got 
up  and  Siiid,  *  1  will  put  fire  into  the  woman's 
hand.'  U{)on  this,  thinking  that  he  said  it  to 
frighten  her,  1  remained  cpiiet.  Hut  he  rt-ally 
did    place    fire    in    her    hand.       1     then    Siiid    to 
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The  Ainu's  Account — continued. 
iteki   nei   no   iki   yan/    sekoro    ku    itak.       Orowa, 
shinire  ruwe  ne ;  ainu  obitta  shini  nisa  ruwe  ne. 

Orowa,  nei  tusu-guru  ene  itak-hi : — *  Son  no 
shiwentep  shikashke,  shiwentep  amip  yaspa  shimoki 
a  yakun,  tekehe  shomo  uhui  nangoro  gnsu,  ainu 
obitta  shiruwande  yan.  Orowa,  amip  yaspa  ishiri- 
shina  wen-buri  koro  ayakun,  tekehe  uhui  kem  ki 
araka  hem  ki  nangoro  gusu,  Ainu  obitta  shiruwande 
yan,'    sekoro  itak. 

Orowa,  kuani  anak  ne  tusu-guru  shi  no  wen- 
buri  koro  shiri  ne  kuni  ku  ramu  koro,  ku  uni  ta 
ku  hoshipi  wa  ku  an.  Awa,  nei  a  shiwentep 
tekehe  uhui  wa  araka  ruwe  ne.  Awa,  nei  tusu- 
guru  ene  itak-hi : — *  Ingara  yan,  ene  ani  ne  ; 
wen-buri  koro  yakun  ene  nehi  ne  na,'  sekoro  itak 
ruwe  ne.  Koroka,  kuani  anak  ne  shi  no  wen- 
buri  ne  kuni  ku  ramu  gusu  moshima  no  ku  an. 
Awa,  nei  shiwentep  yupihi  tun-pish  an  ruwe  ne ; 
awa,  shine  yupi  shi  no  irushka  hawe  ene  ani  : — 

*  Nep  gusu  en  sempirigeta  echi  en  nure  shomoki 
no  shiwentep  tekehe  echi  uhuika  ya  ? '  sekoro 
itak.  Shi  no  irushka.  Orota  ene  ku  itak-hi : — 
'  Ku  keutum  shomo  ne,  tusu-guru  keutum  ne ; 
kuani  anak  ne  shi  no  tusu-guru  wen-buri  koro 
shiri  ne  kuni  ku  ramu  ruwe  ne,'  sekoro  ku  itak. 
Koroka  nei  guru  shi  no  irushka  wa  ene  itak-hi  : — 
*  Nep  gusu  shomo  echi  en  nure  yakun,  echi 
obitta  echi  keutem  ne  nangoro,'  sekoro  itak. 
Orowa,  Yakusho  nure  nisa  ruwe  ne.  Orowa, 
Yakusho  orowa  no  kambi  ek  nisa.  Tusu-guru 
hemhem,  kuani  hemhem,  kugoro  michi  hemhem 
ahotuyekara  kambi  ek  nisa  ruwe  ne.     Orowa,  tusu- 
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T  RANSLATiON — continued. 
them,     'Such    a  process   is  exceedingly   bad,    do 
not   do   it'      And    I    made    them    stop;    all    the 
people  stopped. 

Then  the  medicine  man  said,  '  If  the  woman's 
denial  is  true,  and  she  did  not  cut  the  clothes,  her 
hand  for  that  reason  will  not  be  burnt ;  let  all 
the  people  watch.  But  if  she  did  cut  the 
clothes,  and  has  wickedly  bewitched  the  man,  the 
hand  will  for  that  reason  both  bum  and  she  suffer 
pain ;  let  all  the  people  watch.' 

Now,  as  I  thought  that  the  medicine-man  was 
acting  in  a  very  wicked  way,  I  returned  to  my 
home.  Then  that  woman's  hand  was  burnt  and 
she  suffered  pain.  Upon  this  the  medicine-man 
said  :  '  See  here  so  it  is ;  those  who  have  done 
evil  arc  affected  so.'  Hut  as  for  me.  consider- 
inj;  the  action  to  be  ver)'  l)ad,  I  left  them  to 
themselves.  Now,  the  woman  had  two  elder 
brothers;  and  one  of  them  beinjf  very  anjjry 
s|)ake  thus  : — 

*  Why  have  you  secretly  and  without  letting; 
me  know  burnt  the  woman's  hand.^*  He  was  very 
an;;r)'.  I  siiid  to  him  :  *  It  was  not  my  wish, 
Init  that  of  the  medicine-man  ;  as  for  me,  1  con- 
sideretl  him  to  Ix!  actinj;  ver)'  wickedly  indeed.* 
Hut  he,  beinjj  exceeilinjjly  an^ry,  s;iid :  *  If  it 
Ik:  disked  why  you  did  not  let  me  know,  it  was 
Ixxausc  you  all  took  {>art  in  it.*  He  then  re{>ortcd 
the  matter  to  the  Japanese  authorities.  After  this 
a  summons  came  from  the  Government  offices  for 
the  medicine-man,  myself,  and  my  father  to  appear 
in  court      I  went  with  the  medicine-man,  and  we 
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The  Ainu's  Account — continued. 
guru  tura  no  ku  oman  ruwe  ne.  Yakusho  otta 
ahup  ash.  Awa,  *  nep  gusu  shiwentep  tekehe 
uhuika  ya '  sekoro  tono  itak.  Orota  ene  ku  itak- 
hi:— *Kuani  anak  ne  pon  heikachi  bene  amip 
yaspa  ruwe  ne  kuni  ku  ramu,  awa,  toan  tusu-guru 
shiwentep  ne  sekoro  itak  koro  tekehe  abe  omare 
nisa.  Shi  no  wen  shiri  ne  kuni  ku  ramu  gusu 
iteki  nei  no  iki  yan  sekoro  ku  itak  ruwe  ne,  sekoro 
tono  otta  an  korachi,  shunge  saW  no  ku  ye  nisa 
ruwe  ne.  Orowa,  tono  ene  itak-hi : — *  Nep  gusu 
tan  tusu-guru  shiwentep  tekehe  e  uhuika  ya?' 
sekoro  itak.  Orowa  tusu-guru  ene  itak-hi : — 
*  Kuani  anak  ne  Kamui  en  turen  gfusu,  Kamui 
orowa  no  wen-buri  nukan  nisa.  Tan  shiwentep 
anak  ne  son  no  wen-buri  koro  ishirishina  hem  ki 
wa  gusu,  koro  wen-buri  obosore  kusu  ne ;  awa, 
koro  yupo  tura  no  ek  wa  ikosakayokara  shikashke 
gusu  wen  no  iye  nisa  wa  gusu,  Kamui  irushka 
gusu,  shiwentep  apakashnu  nisa  ruwe  ne,'  sekoro 
itak.  Orota  tono  ene  itak-hi : — *  Shi  no  wen-buri 
ne,  shiwentep  yupihi  ne  yakka  shi  no  wen,  nep 
gusu  e  utari-hi  tekehe  auhuika  hike  moshima  no  e 
an  ya  } '  sekoro  itak.  Shi  no  nei  guru  aapapu 
ruwe  ne.  Orowa,  *  tusu-guru  anak  ne  nep  Kamui 
turen  wa  tusu  ya '  ?  sekoro  itak.  Awa,  upshoro 
wa  chironnup  vSapa  shinep,  orowa  chikap  sapa 
shinep  sange  ruwe  ne,  Awa,  tono  utara  shi  no 
mina.  *  Nep  kamui  ta  okai  ya  }  Ichakkere  wen 
kamui  ne  gusu  shitofu  oshiketa  omare  wa  uhuika 
kusu  ne,  sekoro  tono  utara  itak.  Awa,  shi  no 
tusu-guru  ekimatek  ruwe  ne. 
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Translation-  -continued. 
cnicrecl  the  court  tojjether.  After  this  the  official 
siiid  to  me:  -•Why  have  you  burnt  the  woman's 
haml  ? '  I  replied  saying :  — *  I  thought  that  a 
h'ttle  Ixjy  had  cut  my  clothes,  but  that  medicine- 
man there,  saying  that  the  woman  cut  them, 
placed  some  fire  in  her  hand.  Thinking  that  it 
was  biid  to  do  so,  I  told  him  to  desist.'  Indeed, 
I  told  him  truly  just  as  things  hap|)ened.  The 
official  then  said: — *  Why  did  you — you  medicine- 
man— burn  the  woman's  hand  f  *  The  medicine- 
man siiid :  •  As  for  me,  it  was  l)ecau.se  I  was 
inspired  by  (icxl,  and  Ix^cause  (jod  had  shown  me 
her  evil  ileeils.  With  reference  to  this  woman 
it  was  l)ecause  she  acted  so  wickedly  as  to 
Ik: witch  one,  and  because  I  was  going  to  drive 
out  the  evil  :  hut  Inrcause  she  came  with  her  elder 
hroihrr  and  upbraided  me.  and  Iwcausf  denying 
lh<-  f.ict  she  s|>oke  against  me,  G«k1  was  angry, 
and  punished  her/  The  official  s;iid  to  them  : 
•  This  is  a  wicke<l  thing.  Both  the  woman 
and  her  brother  are  very  biul.  why  ilid  your 
relations  leave  you  alone  to  have  your  haiul 
luirnt?*  The  man  then  In^gged  tor  |)^irdon.  'the 
ofVu  ial  then  said  :  •  Medicine-man.  what  gcnls 
inspire<l  y<»u  to  prophesy.'^*  I  hereu|Min  he  to<»k 
out  from  his  bos4)m  the  skulls  of  .i  fox  and  a 
liird.  The  officials  laughed  very  heartily  at  this, 
and  s«iid  :  *  What  g^nls  are  these  .^  .\s  lh<*y 
are  filthy  ilevils.  we  will  l)urn  them  in  the  st«»v<*.' 
The  meiliciiu*-m«in  \%.is  ver\  much  frighteneil  at 
this. 
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This  is  all  there  is  in  the  case  that  I  consider 
worth  recording.  That  medicine-man  was  placed 
in  prison  for  one  night,  and  to  his  great  joy  and 
comfort  allowed  to  take  his  fox  and  bird  s  skulls 
with  him  when  he  was  released  the  next  day.  This 
is  probably  the  very  last  case  of  bewitching  and 
divination  we  shall  ever  hear  of  as  taking  place 
among  this  fast-disappearing  people,  and  I  consider 
myself  fortunate  to  have  had  this  one  brought 
before  me  so  fully.  The  man  supposed  to  be 
bewitched  is  a  Christian  of  two  years'  standing; 
this  will  account  for  his  scepticism  of  the  powers 
of  the  witch  or  medicine-man. 

There  are  several  things  in  this  account  well 
worth  considering ;  and  the  first  to  which  I  would 
draw  your  attention  is  what  the  Ainu  consider  to 
be  the  nature  of  witchcraft. 

I. — The  Nature  of  Witchcraft. 

The  word  ishirishina,  which  I  have  translated 
by  the  verb  *  to  bewitch/  really  means  in  essence 
*  to  bind  up  fast/  or  *  to  tie  up  tightly.'  And  thus 
with  reference  to  the  present  psychological  subject 
it  comes  to  mean  a  binding  up  of  the  life,  spirit  or 
soul  of  a  person.  If  it  be  asked  with  what  the  life, 
spirit,  or  soul  be  bound,  the  reply  is,  with  uattakus/Uy 
i.e.  '  a  cursing,'  for  this  word  is  sometimes  used  as 
a  synonym  for  *to  bewitch.'  And  if  again  it  be 
asked  by  what  process  of  words  bewitching  is  ac- 
complished, the  reply  is,  by  Pion  itak-ki,  i.e.  *  doing 
the  little  talk,'  which  also  means  *  to  mesmerize.' 
Again,  should  one  ask  what  is  the  result  of  being 
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bewitched,  the  reply  is  in  the  present  case,  it  is 
suppcjsed  to  be  a  lingering  illness  ending  in  death. 
If  it  be  asked  how  are  the  effects  of  the  curse  to 
be  counteracted,  the  reply  is,  by  the  exorcism  of  the 
medicine-man.  And  if,  lastly,  one  asks  how  the 
witch  may  be  found  out  and  made  to  confess,  the 
answer  is,  call  in  the  medicine-man  to  find  out,  and 
apfJy  the  ordeal  of  fire.* 

2.       THK    UsK   OF   THK    FoX    AND    BiRl/s    SkLLLS. 

In  the  alx>ve  account  we  were  told  that  the 
Ainu,  wh<:n  asked  by  the  Japanese  officials  as  to 
what  ^ods  inspired  him  to  know  the  culprit,  he 
took  from  his  bosom  the  skulls  of  a  fox  and  bird. 
He  had  used  these  for  divination  ;  that  was  the  part 
they  played  in  the  matter.  I  find  among  my 
{M|KTs  a  note  on  this  very  subject,  which  I  take  this 
op|M>rtunity  of  bringing  into  daylight  It  is  <is 
follows  :— 

<  )n  S4>mc  occasions  when  ordeal  is  not  resorted 
to,  a  kind  of  divination  is  |)t*rformed  ;  but  this  is 
indul^etl  in  with  the  s|H'cial  purj)Ose  of  finding  out 
a  culprit  by  tht*  hnger  of  the  gods,  and  not  through 
ihf  lonffssion  of  the  sup|H)sed  wicked  doer  himself 
The  folKiwing  incident,  which  came  under  my  direct 
obscTvation.  will  well  serve  to  illustrate  my  meaning. 

In  one  of  the  Ainu  villages  in  which  I  have 
s|>ent  nuuiy  months,  one  of  the  men,  with  whom  I 
am  well  ac({uainteil,  was  one  day  ver\'  angr)'  at 
having    lost    a    {>ii{>er    dollar.       He    had    a   strong 

•  For  i>ri!taU,  mc  Cha|Kir  X.KMI. 
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suspicion  that  a  particular  young  woman,  his 
daughter  in  fact,  who  was  married  and  lived  next 
door,  had  stolen  the  money.  He  accordingly 
accused  her  of  the  deed.  But  as  she  refused  to 
confess,  and  stoutly  and  persistently  denied  the 
charge,  her  father  proceeded  to  perform  what  the 
Ainu  call  by  the  various  names  of  niwok-ki  mar- 
apto,  *  the  ceremony  of  discovery ;'  shitutnbe  mar- 
aptOy  *  the  ceremony  of  the  fox ;'  or  kenia  koshne 
guru  marapto,  *  the  ceremony  of  the  light-footed 
person,'  the  fox  being  so  called  on  account  of 
the  rapidity  with  which  it  can  get  out  of  one's 
way. 

This  *  ceremony  of  the  fox  '  is  a  sort  of  divina- 
tion, by  means  of  which  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
an  accused  person  is  supposed  to  be  established, 
and  is  very  closely  allied  to  trial  by  ordeal.  In  the 
present  case,  however,  though  the  person  was 
brought  in  guilty,  and  implicit  faith  was  placed  in 
the  decision,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  mistake, 
for  shortly  afterwards  the  dollar  was  found ;  but  it 
was  quite  against  the  father's  dignity  to  tell  his 
daughter  so.  I  verily  believe  that  he  was  angr)^  to 
find  out  that  his  divination  had  played  him  false. 

Every  married  Ainu  keeps  one  fox's  skull, 
carefully  decorated  with  shavings,  stowed  away 
among  his  treasures  in  the  eastern  or  sacred  end 
of  his  hut.  With  this  he  divines,  should  he  have 
lost  anything,  or  should  something  have  gone 
wrong  in  any  other  way  with  him.  In  such  a  case 
he  takes  the  skull  from  its  corner,  and,  after  having 
prayed  over  it  and  told  it  all  his  troubles,  asks  it  to 
make  known  to  him  the  cause.     Should  the  spirit 
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of  the  skull  be  favourable  it  will  show  him  the  whole 
matter  in  a  dream. 

The  ceremony  concerninjj  which  I  am  now 
s|K*aking  was  conducted  as  follows : — The  accused 
fierson  was  brought  into  the  hut  of  her  father  and 
made  to  sit  in  front  of  him.  He  then  produced  his 
ff>x*s  skull,  prayed  before  it,  told  it  of  his  loss,  and 
disked  it  tci  favour  him  by  answering  truly.  He 
next  se|>arated  the  lower  jaw  from  the  rest  of  the 
skull.  The  top  part  of  the  skull,  which  is  called 
Sitpa  num,  was  reverently  put  on  one  side,  and  the 
jaw  placed  ufxin  his  head,  teeth  upwards.  He  then 
j^ently  lent  forward  so  as  to  allow  the  jaw  to 
gradually  slip  to  the  Hoor.  As  it  fell  with  the  teeth 
to  the  j^nmnd  his  daughter  was  thereby  proved 
guilty ;  but  should  it  have  fallen  with  the  teeth 
upwards  she  would  have  l)een  declared  innocent. 
The  person  proved  guilty  was  called  ko-niwok 
jiuru,  'the  j)erson  }K)inted  out*  or  'discovered.* 

Should  it  have  hapinrned,  however,  that  the 
I«»scr  of  the  money  had  no  suspicion  as  to  the  thief, 
he  would  have  tied  a  long  piece  of  siring  to  the 
skull.  ;ind  having  gathered  up  the  string  in  a  bunch 
in  his  h.uul,  would  have  causcil  an  assembly  of  likely 
IKTMplr  each  to  take  ont*  pitre  of  the  string,  and  all 
pull  together,  lie  uho  l<M»k  the  |)iece  iinnieiii.itcly 
.iit«u  hf'd  ti>  the  skull  wouKI  have  In-en  tht*  |K:rson 
jHiinied  out  as  the  culprit.  It  is  needless  t«i  add 
that  the  .\inu  have  implicit  confidence  in  this 
Lurioiis  ceremony,  though  it  d«K*s  play  them  false 
vimrtimes.  I  should  also  remark  th«it  in.my  .\inu 
men.  when  going  on  a  long  journey,  reverently  c^irry 
a  fox*s  skull  and  a  bird's  head  among  their  luggage  ; 
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with  these  they  divine,  and  determine  which  way  to 
take,  or  which  of  two  things  should  be  done  next 

3. — External  Methods  of  Bewitching. 

In  the  case  before  us  the  clothes  of  the  person 
supposed  to  be  bewitched  were  found  to  have  been 
cut  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  That  is  to  say,  a  number 
of  little  holes  were  cut  out  of  the  garments.  In  the 
case  of  exorcism*  to  which  I  have  already  directed 
the  reader's  attention,  we  found  that  the  garments 
were  cut  with  a  sickle  in  long  slits ;  these,  we  see, 
were  cut  with  scissors  and  in  little  holes.  The 
former  was  probably  to  kill  an  evil  spirit  outright 
for  a  good  purpose,  the  present  to  kill  a  man  slowly, 
out  of  spite  or  jealousy.  There  is  some  underlying 
mystery  about  this  cutting  which  the  Ainu  cannot 
explain  ;  the  only  reason  they  can  give  for  it  is  that 
it  is  an  old  way  of  their  forefathers,  they  therefore 
do  it  also. 


*See  the  last  chapter. 
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Serpent  Cultus* 

CMrncruI  r«-m.irkN  Origin  ami  IvMnrs  of  scr|)fnts  -DcMcnl  of 
MTiK-nl  from  lu-avcn  —Why  snakes  <*a.st  ihcir  skins  -Why 
snakes  iMt  frogs  Origin  of  t''vil-<lis|N>sc(i  snakes  ()|>hiolatr)' 
— Snakes  asked  to  bite  {leople  The  sfxrckled  wood|)et'ker 
and  snake. 

A  <;hNi:kAL  survey  of  the  mythoI<>j;y  of  the  nations 
of  the  world  very  s«x)n  leads  one  to  conclude  that 
there  is  no  su|>erstition  more  universal  in  extent 
and  |x:culiar  in  thoug^ht  and  conception  than  that 
connected  with  ophiolatrx*.  While  there  are  some 
races  of  j>eo|)le  who  regard  the  serj)ent  family  «ls 
<livine,  an<l  therefore  worthv  of  all  honour  and 
re\rrriu*e  and  worship,  there  are  others  who  look 
u|M>n  every  sjiecies  of  the  Ophidian  tribe  as  very 
demons —indeed,  as  demons  absolutely  and  in  every 
wa\  antagonistic  to  man.  and  for  this  reason  worthy 
only  of  hatred,  and  fit  for  nothing  else  but  to  1k' 
slain.  The  Phoenicians  of  old  wrrt-  of  the  opinion 
that  MTjK-nts  were  l>enrficent  iK'inj^s,  and  welcomed 
their  ap|)earance  as  omens  of  g«MKl.  'Ww  I  )yaks  of 
North  Borneo  regard  them  in  the  s^une  light  to-day.* 
Moreover,  it  is  hardly  necessiiry  for  me  to  mention 
the  snake  temples  of  India,  and  to  note  how  these 
reptiles   are   sometimes   fed.  though.  |>erhaps    with 

*    7k€  Sahifs  of  S^ttitUttk  ttnJ  liritish  S%*^th  lU^r9i»\\     \»»i.  i.. 
p   HH. 
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reluctant  interest,  at  the  doors  of  Hindoo  cottages: 
nor  need  I  more  than  refer  to  the  worship  given  to 
snakes  at  the  present  time  in  Yanagi-shima  Mura, 
near  Tokyo,  and  some  other  places. 

The  national  flag  of  China  is,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, a  large  dragon,  and  many  of  the  common 
people  of  that  land  attribute  to  the  supposed  kings 
of  heaven  bodies  like  serpents.  In  Mexico  the 
highest  member  of  the  Viti  pantheon  is  Ndengei. 
who  is  worshipped  as  a  mighty  serpent.*  The 
ancient  Persians  regarded  this  reptile  as  symbo- 
lising the  principle  of  evil,  and  in  Egypt  a  hideous 
serpent  was  connected  with  the  Typhonic  super- 
stition. Those  curious  pseudo-Gnostic  sects  of  the 
second  century,  viz.,  those  called  Ophites,  Sephites, 
and  Cainites,  even  went  so  far  as  to  endeavour  to 
graft  ophiolatry  on  to  the  Christian  faith.  So 
catholic,  then,  both  as  regards  time  and  place,  is 
this  superstition  found  to  be. 

The  Ainu  race  does  not  differ  from  others  in 
this  matter,  but  is  quite  catholic  in  it,  for  it  also 
has  its  serpent  cult.  And  though,  indeed,  there  is 
nothing  like  the  elaborate  proportion  of  the  worship 
of  the  Danhglwe  in  the  serpents*  house  at  Dahomey,t 
and  the  cult  is  quite  distinct  from  it  in  kind,  still  the 
fact  remains  that  ophiolatry  is  practised  among  them. 
What  is  now  seen,  however,  is  probably  nothing 
more  than  the  remnant  of  what  was  once  in  the 
bygone  ages  a  much  more  complete  system.  I 
verily  thought  I  had  said  all  there  was  to  say  on 


*  Hardwick,  Christ  and  Other  Masters.     4th  edition.     P.  396. 
t  Bouley,  Religions  of  the  Africans,     P.  46. 
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this  matter  in  my  previous  book  on  the  Ainu,  but 
since  its  publication  I  have  discovered  that  the 
subject  had  by  no  means  been  therein  exhausted. 
Indeed,  when  writing  that  b<K)k,  I  must  frankly 
confess  that  1  had  no  idea,  nor  had  1  for  manv 
years  after,  that  ophiolatry  was  practised  at  all  by 
this  {leople.  The  fact  is,  all  religious  practices,  of 
whatever  kind  they  may  be,  mixeil  up  as  they  are 
with  a  tremendous  amount  of  superstition,  are  vcr)' 
<Kx;isional  and  irregular  among  the  Ainu,  and,  like 
intermittent  fever,  quite  SjK>ntaneous.  But  ophio- 
latr\'  is  |)articularly  so ;  it  only  occurs  at  long 
intervals,  and  apjxrars  to  be  practised  by  ver)'  few 
{x.*o|>le  inileed  as  a  profession,  though  as  an  integral 
and  theoretical  part  of  their  religion  it  is  universal 
amcmg  them. 

Havinj(  now  met  with  a  pure  serjKrnt  cult.  1 
proceed  to  give  the  facts  as  I  know  them. 

Tin     Okh.lN    AM»    HoMI.    OF    TIIK    SkRPKNT    KiNP. 

Acconling  to  Ainu  ideas  the  first  serj)ent  that 
vwx  was  l>elong<:d  not  to  this  earth,  but  had  its 
origin  in  heaven  al)ove.  In  this  we  are  reminded 
of  Persian  mythology,  in  which  .Ahriman,  the 
sleepless  enemy  of  man  and  purity,  descended 
earthwards  in  the  fashion  of  a  serjKint.*  But 
many  of  the  .Ainu,  differing  from  the  Persians, 
s.iy  that  the  original  serp<*nt,  who  has  nev«'r  died 
but  is  very  much  alive,  is  a  gcMnl  and  honourable 
deity.  He  is  therefore  not  only  worthy  of  divine 
honours,  but  is  actually  worship|)e<l  by  them. 

•   llanlwH  k.  p.  553. 
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How  THE  Serpent  came  down  from  Heaven. 

One  version  of  the  descent  from  heaven  is  very 
peculiar,  and  as  related  to  me  is  as  follows  : — 

*  This  world  is,  under  the  Creator  of  all  things, 
governed  by  the  goddess  of  fire  as  his  deputy. 
Originally  this  goddess  had  her  home  in  heaven 
above,  but  was  sent  down  by  the  Creator  to  take 
care  of  the  world.  Having  heard  that  it  was 
determined  that  she  should  leave  her  heavenly 
home  and  descend  to  earth,  the  serpent,  being 
enamoured  of  her,  desired  to  come  down  in  her 
company.  Having  expressed  his  ardent  love,  the 
goddess,  trying  to  dissuade  him  from  this  course, 
informed  him  that  if  he  descended  with  her  he 
would  be  obliged  to  endure  fire,  which  would  be 
exceedingly  hard  for  him.  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  however,  he  declared  himself  ready  to  brave 
everything,  if  only  he  should  be  permitted  to 
accompany  her.  And  so,  after  having  received 
full  permission,  he  came  down  with  her  in  a  flash 
of  lightning.  Here  he  has  been  ever  since,  and 
here  he  is  to  remain. 

This  serpent,  descending  as  he  did  in  the 
lightning,  came  down  with  such  mighty  force  that 
his  fall  made  a  large  hole  in  the  ground.  Even  at 
this  present  day  some  of  his  offspring  who  were  left 
behind  in  heaven,  and  have  a  longing  to  visit  their 
father,  likewise  descend  in  lightning,  and  the  force 
of  their  fall  also  makes  holes  *  in  the  ground. 
These  holes,  when   known  to  exist,   should   by  no 


*  The  holes  here  referred  to  are  those  made  by  aerolites. 
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means  be  approached,  for  they  lead  down  to  Hades, 
which  is  now  believed  to  be  the  true  home  of  the 
serpent  kind.  The  origincil  father-snake  has  his 
place  there,  and  there  reigns  as  king  over  all  his 
tribe/ 

Another  Vkrsion  ok  the  Above. 

'  In  very  ancient  times,  after  the  Creator  had 
finished  making  the  world,  He  sent  down  many 
deities  to  take  charjje  of  it.  Among  them  was  the 
jjoddess  of  fire,  who  was  commanded  to  act  as  chief 
«>f  them  all.  The  serpent  also  expressed  a  desire  to 
come  with  her.  but  G<xl  said  to  him,  **The  goddess 
of  hrt!  is  quite  unable  to  restrain  herself  when  she 
liegins  to  work,  so  that  if  you  go  down  to  the  world 
with  htrr.  you  will  get  destroyed  by  fire  when  the 
scrub  is  lx!inj^  burnci!  off  the  face  of  the  earth  to 
make  rcK)m  for  the  gardens."  But  the  serpent 
replietl,  **  Even  though  my  l>ody  Inr  burned  up  yet 
I  still  desire  to  go  with  her."  rj>on  this,  CukI  g;ive 
His  consent,  so  that  hedescendeil  with  joy.  and  took 
up  his  residence  in  the  world.  As  this,  then,  is  the 
account  of  the  ori^jin  of  the  ser|>ent's  ap|>earance  on 
the  rarth.  even  though  his  Ixnly  be  burned  up  when 
the*  |ieople  bum  off  the  scrub  for  their  garden  plots, 
yet  he  may  neither  get  angry  with  them  nor  punish 
them  for  it.* 

The  fact  of  snakes  sheilding  their  skins  ever)' 
year  is  said  to  lie  Inrcause  these  reptiles  caiuiot 
stand  heiU.      The    following  legenil  shows  this. 
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Why  Snakes  Cast  their  Skins. 

*  Snakes  are  quite  unable  to  stand  the  heat, 
and  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  in  the  summer,  when 
the  weather  has  become  hot,  they  cast  their  skins. 
Then  the  people  say : — **  It  has  now  become  very 
hot.  The  deity  who  lives  under  the  grass  has 
taken  his  garments  off.  He  has  shed  his  skin  and 
covering."     So  say  the  people.' 

In  writing  of  the  home  of  snakes  in  vol.  vii. 
of  the  yournal  of  the  American  Folk-lore  Society, 
I  said : — *  By  some  Ainu  snakes  are  supposed  to 
live  in  large  communities  in  the  under  world,  and 
in  their  real  homes  assume  the  bodily  forms  of 
men  and  women.  They  have  houses  and  gardens 
just  the  same  as  human  beings  have.  Their  food, 
however,  consists  of  dew.'  To  this  I  must  now 
add  that  some  Ainu  suppose  these  beings  to  have 
dogs,  and  also  their  hunting  and  fishing  parapher- 
nalia in  Hades,  and  to  live  on  the  same  food  and 
follow  the  same  pursuits  as  men  upon  earth. 
They  have  also  a  language  peculiar  to  themselves. 
But  their  resemblance  to  men  and  women  extends 
only  to  bodily  form.  Their  hearts  and  natures 
are  decidedly  diabolical.  They  only  assume  the 
forms  of  snakes  when  they  come  to  the  upper 
world,  and  they  never  appear  here  except  with  the 
intention  of  doing  bodily  harm  to  human  beings. 

Why  Snakes  Eat  Frogs, 

As  snakes  are  not  liked,  the  ancients  of  the 
Ainu  once  met  together  and  prayed  God  to  take 
them  away.     He  heard  their  prayer,  and  determined 
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to  starve  them  out  But  when  they  were  about 
to  leave  a  fro^  stepped  forth,  and  told  them  that 
if  they  would  but  hold  its  lej(  in  their  mouth  they 
wouki  not  starve  to  death.  One  snake  tried  the 
remedy,  and  found  the  leg  so  sweet  that  he 
swaUowed  the  whole  body.  From  that  time  to 
this  frojjs  have  been  the  staple  food  among  the 
reptilia  of  Ainu-land. 

Thk  Lkgeni)  concerning  this  matter  is  as 

FOLLOWS  : 

*()nce  upon  a  time  there  was  a  famine  among 
the  snakes,  so  that  they  made  up  their  minds  to 
migrate  to  another  countr)-.  But  the  evil  one, 
hearing  of  their  determination,  entered  a  frog,  and 
made  it  say  to  them — ''Why  should  you  leave 
this  ctmntry  ?  Stay  here,  for  if  you  will  only  just 
swallow  one  of  my  legs  you  will  l)c  satisfied : 
tht-refore  there  is  no  necessity  for  you  to  go 
away."  Hence,  having  once  trusted  frogs,  snakes 
have  ever  since  had  a  desire  to  swallow  them 
whenever  met  with.* 

.Ml  scrjienis.  however,  iire  not  supjMised  to 
have  descentkrd  from  alxive.  but  may  be  said  to 
have  lieen  l)orn  iijHin  earth  and  in  Hades  in  the 
ordinar)'  course  of  nature.  For  having  once 
descended  to  earth  the  conditions  of  life  here 
have  l>ecome  the  natund  ctujrse  of  nature  to  them. 
All  those  so  born  are  considered  lo  Ix!  of  a 
ver)'  evil  disposition,  and  desirous  of  doing  all  the 
harm  they  can  to  mankind.  Of  one  of  these  1 
have  written  elsewhere  : — 

•  Some   of  the    Ainu    tell   of  a   large    seqKrnt 
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which  is  said  to  have  been  the  immediate  cause 
of  wasps  and  stinging  ants.  This  monstrous 
reptile  is,  curiously  enough,  said  to  have  been  of 
the  fenlinine  gender,  of  an  extraordinary  length, 
and  of  such  a  beautiful  colour  as  to  be  quite 
charming  to  look  upon.  She  was,  however,  a  ver)' 
dreadful  and  dangerous  creature,  for  she  used  to 
devour  whole  villages  of  people,  and  even  swallow 
houses.  One  day  this  monster  met  an  Ainu  who 
was  hunting  far  away  in  the  forests,  and  tempted 
him  to  sin  with  her.  The  Ainu,  however,  was  a 
God-fearing  man,  and  would  not  be  led  into 
danger,  but  manfully  maintained  his  integrity; 
whereupon  the  serpent,  instead  of  swallowing  him 
up,  as  he  expected,  told  him  that  as  a  punishment 
he  should  be  unable  to  die  for  a  thousand  years : 
and  it  came  to  pass  that  when  this  Ainu  attained 
the  age  of  a  hundred  years  he  shed  his  hair, 
beard,  skin,  and  teeth,  and  became  a  child  again, 
subject  to  all  the  ills  and  trials  of  babyhood ;  and 
this  took  place  every  time  the  poor  fellow  reached 
the  age  of  one  hundred  years.  He  was  quite 
unable  to  die  till  he  had  lived  his  thousand  years, 
and  lost  his  hair  and  teeth  ten  times.  At  length 
this  reptile  was  slain  by  the  Ainu ;  but  as  its 
carcase  became  decomposed  and  fell  to  pieces  the 
particles    became    stinging '.ants    and    wasps.' 

The  Origin  of  Evil-Disposed  Snakes. 

As  most  of  the  Ainu  really  believe  the  original 
serpents  to  have  been  good,  and  to  have  come 
down  from   heaven,  they  appear  to  have  been  at 
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a  loss  to  understand  why  so  many  of  their  offspring 
are  bad.  They  therefore  seek  to  prove  that  they 
are  not  his  children  after  all,  but  owe  their  ori}(in 
to  another.  It  is  the  opinion,  therefore,  of  .some 
that  Yoshitsune,  the  famous  Japanese  who  fled  to 
Yczo  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  lived  for  a  time 
amonj;  the  Ainu,  wiis  the  true  originator  of  all 
evil-ilisposcd  snakes.  There  are  two  legends  to 
this  effect.  The  first  is  as  follows  :  *  Yoshitsune 
w*is  one  day  jioinjj  to  fish  in  the  river,  and  as  he 
was  pushing  his  lx)at  off  with  the  boiit  pole  the 
pile  broke ;  one  jxirl  remained  sticking  in  the 
mud  and  the  other  in  his  hand.  He  was  very 
anj^r)'  at  this,  and  cursing  the  piece  which  remained 
in  his  hand,  threw  it  ashore.  As  s(M)n  as  it  had 
l(*ft  his  hands  it  became  a  venomous  snake»  and  is 
the  ancestor  of  all  such.  It  is  the  children  of  this 
reptile  who  ever  seek  the  harm  of  men.*  The 
other  legend  s^iys  thai  when  Yoshitsune  was  build- 
ing a  hut  for  himself  in  Ainu-land  he  cut  down 
his  alder  tree,  and  proceeileil  to  make  a  frame 
for  his  ht-arth  out  of  it.  When  he  had  finished 
the  cutting,  and  the  pieces  of  wo<k1  were  fitted 
together  and  placed  in  [)osition.  one  piece  In'gan 
to  move  and  wriggle  al>out.  This  surprised  him 
ver\'  much  indeed,  and  u|M)n  cutting  it  o|K:n  to 
NCf  what  was  the  cause,  there  came  out  a  demon 
in  Ixxlily  form  like  a  snake.  This  is  s^iid  by  those 
who  believe  in  this  legend  to  be  the  true  ance.stor 
of  all  the  evil  ones  among  the  Ophidian  tribe, 
liy  the  majority  of  Ainu,  however,  both  of  these 
legends  are  looked  upon  as  mere  tales,  for  the 
genend  opinicm  is  that  the  serpent  who    originally 
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came  down  from  heaven  with  the  goddess  of  fire 
is  the  ancestor  of  all  snakes,  both  good  and  bad, 
and  that  all  together  have  now  their  real  home 
in  Hades. 

Another  Version  of  the  Above. 

In  the  opinion  of  some  it  was  not  Yoshitsune 
who  originated  the  evil  snakes,  but  Aioina. 
According  to  those  who  hold  this  view,  the  tale 
runs  thus :  *  There  are  a  great  many  demon 
snakes  which,  in  the  beginning,  were  made  by 
the  divine  Aioina.  He  made  them  in  the  follow- 
ing way.  One  day  he  was  pushing  his  boat  along 
by  the  river  bank  when  his  pole  stuck  in  the  mud 
and  broke.  He  thereupon  cast  it  ashore  in  great 
wrath.  But  no  sooner  had  it  touched  the  ground 
than  it  turned  into  a  demon  snake.  It  had  dark 
spots  upon  its  skin.  This  snake  was  called  nitne 
okokko,  **  demon  snake,"  i.e.  **  viper."  It  had 
these  spots  because  the  pole  had  been  burnt  black 
in  various  places.' 

Another   Version   of   the   Above. 

The  story  of  some,  however,  runs  thus : — 
*  Besides  the  ordinary  snake  there  is  another  kind 
which  had  its  origin  in  this  way.  The  Divine 
Aioina  once  prepared  some  alder  wood  as  a 
frame  for  his  fireplace.  But  when  it  was  cut  and 
trimmed  into  the  proper  shape  it  commenced  to 
jump  about.  Aioina  got  very  angry  at  this,  and 
broke  it  into  two  pieces.  One  piece  he  cast  on 
the  ground,   and  the   ot\vet   mx.o  \Jcv^  t\n^t,    TVsat 
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which  he  threw  in  the  river  was  divine,  and 
turned  itself  into  a  fish  called  inumbc-ibe^  '*  conger 
ccl.**  The  piece  he  cast  upon  the  ground  became 
a  snake  of  a  reddish  colour.  It  got  this  colour 
because  the  wood  of  the  alder  is  red.  So  it  came 
to  {>ass  that  ser|)ents  and  conger  eels  are  near 
relations.  Snakes  run  into  holes  because  they 
were  taught  to  do  so  by  the  divine  Aioina,  who 
used  the  pole  before  it  became  a  snake  to  propel 
the  l)oat  along,  and  it  naturally  made  holes  when 
pushed  into  the  mud.' 

OrilloLATRV. 

Before  proceeding  with  this  division  of  my 
subject  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  again  quoting 
from  the  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  what  I 
wrotr  therein.  I  there  siiy :  *  Sjwaking  of  the 
trtrt!  of  t!vil  brings  to  my  mind  the  sulyccl  of  the 
Ner|)eni.  and   his  connection  with   the   fall  of  man. 

Thr  .\inii  are  not  different  from  many  other  nations 
in  their  su|>ersiiiious  fear  of  these  reptiles ;  they 
have  a  yer\'  great  dreail  of  every  kind  of  snake. 
Thou^^h  the  |k*o|)1c  do  not  seem  to  connect  them 
uiih  the  rntrance  of  sin  into  the  world,  yet  many 
of  ihrm  certiiinlv  believe  ihem  to  Ih!  demons  both 
in  n^iture  and  dcred.  and  to  Ik*  at  t*nmitv  \%ith  all 
mankind :  and  they  think  that,  having  a  special 
spite  against  women,  they  will  bewitch  them  and 
drive  them  mail  if  they  get  the  op|M)rtunity.  To 
lie  l^ewitched  by  a  snake  or  to  l)e  |K>ssessed  by  a 
devil  are  the  same  thing  according  to  Ainu  ideas. 

I  hf  mvn  arc  a/Vaid   to   kill   ihe^^e  tv\A\\\rSi  \^c*\\isjc 
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they  think  that  the  evil  spirits  which  are  supposed 
to  dwell  in  them  will,  on  leaving  their  former 
abode,  enter  the  heart  of  the  slayer/  I  must 
here  qualify  this  last  sentence  by  saying  that 
while  this  is  true  of  some  men  it  is  not  so  of  all, 
for  I  find  that  many  Ainu  are  very  particular  to 
have  every  snake  killed  which  comes  across  the 
path  of  a  woman.  This  is  so  because  the  people 
believe  that  snake  possession  is  the  chief  cause 
of  all  troubles  experienced  at  childbirth,  and  the 
only  certain  preventive  is  to  slay  the  snake  which 
is  seeking  to  possess  the  woman.  *  It  is  also 
said  that  if  a  snake  finds  any  person  asleep  out 
of  doors,  it  will  immediately  enter  the  sleepers 
mouth  and  take  up  its  abode  within  him,  the 
result  being  madness.' 

Occasions  when   Ophiolatry  takes  place. 

But  to  speak  more  particularly  of  the  worship- 
ping of  serpents.  Ophiolatry  is,  I  find,  most 
frequently  practised  when  an  addition  is  being  made 
to  a  family,  but  more  particularly  when  there  is  any 
difficulty  in  the  matter.  When  it  has  been  decided 
that  serpent-worship  shall  take  place,  the  image  of 
a  snake  is  made  of  popke-kina,  a  kind  of  sedge 
{Carex  rhynchaphysa).  This  image  is  called  inoka- 
kamui,  which  means,  *  the  image  of  god  or  divine 
image.'  In  the  particular  case  I  have  now  in  view 
the  image  was,  it  appeared  to  me,  used  as  much  as 
a  charm  as  anything  else.  After  the  patient  had 
been  walked  about,  and  various  other  courses 
resorted  to,    and  the  desired   effect  had  not    been 
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brought  atx>ut,  the  image  of  a  snake  was  made  and 
suddenly  placed  u|)()n  the  shoulders  of  the  woman. 
Here  it  Wtis  held  for  some  time  and  worshipped. 

I'pon  ;iskin^  why  this  object  was  worshipped,  I 
wiis  informed  that  according  to  Ainu  belief  all  such 
like  difficulties  are  caused  by  the  demon  of  snakes. 
Rut.  lest  1  should  suppose  that  it  was  any  wicked, 
eviHvHlispositioned  snake  which  wiis  worship|K*d,  I 
was  assured  that  it  was  the  chief  seqx^nt  himself 
alone  who  had  this  honour  done  him.  The  people 
go  directly  to  head-quarters,  and  ask  the  original 
parent  himself  to  undo  the  mischief  done  or  designed 
!)y  his  wicked  progeny.  After  the  image  here 
referred  to  had  l)een  worshipped,  it  was  laid  by  the 
.side  of  the  |)atient  for  a  time,  and  afterwards  put  in 
the  siicreil  north-east  comer  of  the  hut,  by  the  side 
of  the  household  god  which  is  sometimes  calleil 
chi:^ei  koro  ekasLi,  *  the  ancestor  who  keeps  the 
house.* 

The  next  case  in  which  serj>ent  worship  takes 
place  is  when  a  person  h;LS  hail  the  misfortune  to  be 
bitten  by  a  snake  or  vi|x:r.  At  such  times  the 
iniaj^e  is  by  some  |)eople  made  and  set  up  by  the 
fireplace,  where  it  is  worship|KMl.  Inao  are  offered 
to  it  and  sakf  drunk  in  its  honour.  It  is  then 
placed  on  one  side  for  a  time.  If  the  demon  has 
heard  the  pniyers  and  wroui^ht  a  cure,  it  is  a^^ain 
proiluced,  set  by  the  fire-side,  worshipped,  thanked, 
presented  with  inao  and  >ai't\  ami  then  reverently 
taken  outside  and  placed  with  the  nusa  at  the  east 
end  of  the  hut.  Ib»wever,  should  the  [kitient  die, 
the  image  is  left  severely  alone,  as  U-ing  of  no  use. 
In  such  cases  again  1  am  informeil  th;it  the  people 
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worship  the  chief  of  the  serpents  only,  and  not  any 
of  his  servants. 

The  other  case  in  which  I  have  known  of 
serpent-worship  taking  place  was  for  a  woman 
suffering  from  an  attack  of  ague.  On  this  occasion 
the  image  was  made  and  worshipped,  and  then  with 
a  good  deal  of  professional  air  and  mystery  was 
secretly  brought  to  the  patient  and  suddenly  slipped 
into  her  bosom.  This  caused  the  woman  to  become 
much  agitated  with  surprise,  and  upon  springing  from 
her  couch,  she  was  well  beaten  with  a  bunch  of 
grass  which  goes  by  the  name  of  takusa.  In  these 
cases,  therefore,  we  find  that  Ophiolatry  is  very 
closely  connected  with  exorcism.  In  cases  of  ague, 
however,  all  the  Ainu  do  not  worship  the  serpent, 
but  only  such  of  them  as  ascribe  attacks  of  this 
disease  to  the  malice  of  his  offspring.  There  may 
be  other  cases  in  which  serpent-worship  is  indulged 
in,  but  so  far  I  have  heard  of  none. 


Snakes  invited  to  bite  People. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  living 
snakes  are  sometimes  worshipped,  and  asked  to 
take  vengeance  on  a  person  for  having  wronged 
others.  An  Ainu  to  whom  I  was  speaking  on  this 
matter  said  :  *  When  a  person  of  an  evil  disposition 
has  been  harmed  by  an  enemy,  he  will  walk  about 
till  he  comes  upon  a  snake  or  viper  curled  up  by  the 
side  of  the  path.  When  he  finds  one,  he  will  stop 
before  it  and  pray  thus :  **  O  thou  snake,  I  have  a 
word  to  say  to  you  ;  pray  listen  to  me.  I  have  an 
enemy,  and  his  name  \s  so-^.wAr^o.     T^V.^  rvotice, 
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plf.iNf,  of  his  ii.iii)(.-.  If  ynu  cvrr  set-  him  cominj; 
alim^  this  path,  pltasc  hitt  him,  ]>osst:ss  him,  jioison 
him.  and  kill  him.  I  will  then  mn\ni  yuu  ihho  out 
r>f  uahiiit  uii(kI.  ami  nfftr  you  many  lihatiuns. 
I'ay  atti'titton  tn  what  I  have  s;itil."  St)  says  such 
a  iM'pion.  who  ihcn  saKitus  th*;  n-ptilu  ami  passes 
on.  Tht;  snake  will  b<:  \<Ty  jilcasci)  with  this,  anil 
I-'ii;:  t"   ha\i- ih<- /'//<Ji' ami   liliations   nflcrcii   l<i  him. 


.■\:;>!  h"iM  hf  st.Mtir  p.--.:i  mLm,.  ii.irii.-  Ii<-  ii.i- 
■:.'-:i  I-.!;  nf  ...itiiiv^  i:..u  \\.i\.  i;--  \\t'.'.  I-il-'  lii'ii 
V.  :::  .-.t  t.ii:.      !!■    \Mi:   .:■.  ii..ii,iii^    i;:t\vii,l(   |..r.if 

■■;.i>r[M!i:\   t.'  k:!i  •:  m, 
'  \1;.  :Ml.'.Mii.i-ii   th.-:i  ...:.!'  .!  th.-  l-.'-L-wliu  infi^'-  i^l. 

•  ^'ri'.wiii.;  !;■■«  li'.f  ■-:Mk(  s  r-  .i!i\  lii-  .i:i-.«'T  pr  m-i 
«;:»-ii  ■■It'-n-.;  im  lin-m  ll>  -.i:-!  '  'in  .■  iip..;i  .i 
[  ;!■■  tw..  Miiu  «!-...  I..I.1  [.■Ml  ill.  sii!  .1^1.1  .1  Im.: 
iri.ri's    prasir-.    In    .1    sii.iKr    w  i>-    \\.iVu\^    .\."\\^    J 
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path,  when,  without  the  least  warning,  a  snake  bit 
the  foot  of  one  of  them.  The  other  man  therefore 
took  a  stick,  struck  it  on  the  head  and  killed  it 
He  then  heedlessly  threw  it  away  among  the  grass. 
The  person  who  was  bitten,  however,  did  not  die 
at  that  time ;  but  after  a  while  both  men  fell  sick 
and  died.  The  fact  is,  they  threw  the  dead  reptile 
away  without  first  sticking  a  piece  of  mugwort 
through  its  neck.  Had  they  done  so,  it  would  not 
have  killed  them.  For  neglecting  to  do  this,  the 
evil  spirit  of  the  snake  came  out  of  the  body  and 
so  possessed  both  men  that  they  died.' 

Since  writing  the  above  an  Ainu  has  furnished 
me  with  his  version  of  snake  worship.  He  said : 
*  Snakes  are  very  quick-tempered  indeed,  but  they 
are  easily  deceived  by  irony.  Thus,  when  a  person 
is  ill,  or  a  child  is  about  to  be  born,  the  image  of  a 
snake  is  made  and  worshipped.  But  this  snake  is 
not  really  worshipped,  he  is  simply  deceived  by 
being  persuaded  that  he  is  worshipped.  It  is  all 
done  in  irony.  Again,  should  a  woman  be  pos- 
sessed by  a  snake  and  become  a  witch-doctor,  she 
gets  to  be  very  hardened,  and  such  women  make 
snake  idols  of  grass  or  straw.' 

The  reader  will  not  now  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  Ainu  do  not  eat  snakes.  They  are  not 
ophiophagous.  I  have  frequently  heard  of  the 
Japanese  eating  snakes  as  a  medicine,  and  even 
sometimes  as  a  delicacy,  but  never  of  an  Ainu 
doing  so.  I  have  also  heard  of  snakes  being  killed, 
cut  up,  and  given  to  horses  to  eat.  But  this  is 
not  an  Ainu,  but  a  Japanese  custom.  It  is  said 
that  they  are  given  to  horses  because  it  is  thought 
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that,   in  some  way  or  other,  they  confer   physical 
strength. 

OrmoMAxrv. 

The  only  case  I  actually  know  of  in  which 
anything  like  predicting  events  by  means  of  the 
serpent  is  practised  is  that  of  a  woman  witch- 
doctor, Inirunde  by  name,  residing  at  Hoya-kotan, 
in  the  district  of  Shibichari.  This  woman  kee|)s 
the  image  of  a  serpent  in  her  hut  all  the  time,  and 
it  is  positively  asserted  that  she  prays  to  it  often. 
She  is  siiid  to  regard  it  altojjether  as  her  iiuren 
kamui^  or  gu^irdian  an^el,  and  is  looked  u|X>n  as 
being  inspired  by  it  at  times.  It  is  siud  that  she 
is  in  the  habit  of  taking  it  from  her  box,  talking 
to  it,  and  asking  it  all  kinds  of  questions.  By  its 
inspiration  she  professes  to  tell  the  reason  of  any 
given  sickness  or  trouble,  and  to  discover  the 
nmcdies  for  ihcm.  Indeed,  she  also  claims  to 
foretell  futurt!  events  bv  its  intluence.  I  need 
scarcely  remark  that  this  woman  is  very  much 
feiin-d  by  the  people  near  at  hand,  and  is  treated 
kindly  by  them.  But  this  is  not  what  would  be 
called  true  ophiomancy.  I  cannot  hear  of  any 
.\inu,  man  or  woman,  who  professes  lo  predict 
future  events  by  means  of  a  genuine  seq>eni,  dead 
or  alive,  whether  it  be  by  its  manner  of  ciiting  or 
by  its  coils.  They  are  too  much  afraid  of  these 
reptiles  to  watch  them  closely  in  their  live  slate. 

It  is  said  to  Ix:  most  unlucky  for  a  wom.in  to 
see  a  snake  swallow  anything,  for  that  would 
mean  nothing  less  than  certain  okokio  parat,  *  snake 
|M>ssession.'     In  such  a  case  it   must  be   killt*d  at 
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once,  and  a  stick   of  mugwort   stuck   through  its 
head . 

In  the  same  way  the  Ainu  say  that  any  snake 
which  is  seen  with  a  large  stomach,  as  though  it 
had  been  swallowing  something,  must  be  killed  and 
examined,  so  as  to  see  what  is  inside.  A  case  in 
which  I  myself  was  interested  is  mentioned  in 
my  book  on  TJu  Ainu  of  Japan,  I  there 
say: — *The  Ainu,  particularly  the  women,  are 
remarkably  afraid  of  snakes.  Many  a  time  have 
I  been  sent  for  to  act  as  snake  executioner.  On 
one  occasion  I  was  asked  to  go  and  kill  a  snake 
which  had  got  into  an  old  mans  storehouse.  I 
found  it,  and  saw  that  it  had  a  very  large  stomach, 
as  though  it  had  been  gorging  itself.  As  soon 
as  it  was  killed  I  invited  the  master  of  the  store- 
house to  come  and  look  at  it ;  and  when  he  saw 
its  great  size,  he  assured  me  that  if  I  would  but 
make  a  post-mortem  examination  of  it  'I  should 
find  great  treasure  inside,  which  treasure,  as  the 
snake  was  killed  on  his  premises,  would  belong  to 
him.  On  examination  we  found  that  it  had 
swallowed  a  large  rat !  The  Ainu  was  dumb- 
founded and  angry  at  thus  being  rewarded,  or 
punished,  for  his  greed.'  A  somewhat  similar  case, 
in  which  a  young  man  now  with  me  took  part, 
has  also  come  to  my  knowledge.  But  a  young 
hare  was  found  in  the  stomach  of  the  snake  he 
killed,  and  not  a  rat,  and  it  was  not  for  treasure 
that  the  reptile  was  killed,  but  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  a  supposed  demon,  and  prevent  a  woman  who 
had  seen  it  from  being  possessed. 

Tht,  Ainu  declare  vl  to  "be  n^t^  \rc\wO^>^  \jc^  ^ee 
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the  skeleton  of  a  snake  stretched  out  lengthwise. 
<  >ne  does  sometimes  come  across  such  when 
travelling  in  the  interior,  after  the  grass  has  been 
burnt  oft  in  the  early  spring.  The  sight  of  one 
of  them  is  supposed  to  mean  a  curse.  In  order 
to  avoid  the  curse,  one  must  exf)ectorate  upon  the 
gn>und.  and  say,  Titram  koro  fiiru  kira !  *  The 
coward  was  running.'  It  is  likewise  considered 
unlucky  to  see  the  skeleton  of  one  of  these 
reptiles  lying  curled  up.  In  such  a  case  the  curse 
miiy  be  avoided  by  simply  saying,  Ramctok  koro 
sum  tut !  •  What  a  brave  one ! '  This  last  one 
died  standing  against  the  fire,  while  the  former 
died  running  away  from  it.  These  phrases  have 
reference  to  the  lx>ast  of  the  original  serpent,  who 
is  sup|K>sed  to  have  descended  in  lightning,  and 
wht)  said  he  would  brave  even  fire  for  the  sake 
of  the  ;jO(ldcss  of  fire. 

It  i^  (rxtmnely  curious  to  rr:nark  that  the  chief 
o>in|>,uiinn  of  snak(*s  in  this  world  is  sup|)os(*d  to  Ih* 
ihr  sjx-cklc-d  wooiljxrckcr.  This  bird  is  tluTffore 
l<M)k(*d  u|K)n  in  anything  but  a  favotirabk*  lii^bt.  and 
such  a  state  of  things  has  probably  arisen  Inrausc 
be-  is  sometimes  seen  amon;^  rotten  trees  in  which 
these  reptiles  are  s,iid  lo  dwell.  At  one  lime,  when 
h.ird  u|i  for  fiMnl.  1  shot  a  br.ice  of  ihes<-  birds  i«» 
eat.  Hut  I  eouKI  sec  by  the  dis^jusl  u|>on  the  faces 
of  my  hosis  that  ihey  did  not  think  very  highly  of 
a  man  who  could  co<»k  and  eat  such  l>irds.  In  order 
therefore  not  to  *j\\v  otfence  1  threw  them  awav, 
and  maile  a  meal  off  something  else. 
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The  Legend  of  the  Speckled  Woodpecker. 

*  The  speckled  woodpecker  was  made  by  God 
and  sent  down  to  this  earth.  When  she  wanted  to 
lay  eggs,  she  went  to  a  rotten  tree  in  which  a  snake 
had  taken  up  his  residence,  and  deposited  them  in 
the  very  place  where  he  was  in  the  habit  of  sleeping. 
When  at  last  the  snake  came  home,  he  went  in  and 
curled  himself  up  over  the  eggs,  so  that  there  was 
no  room  for  the  woodpecker  to  sit.  The  bird 
therefore  went  out  and  made  a  hole  in  the  tree  imme- 
diately under  the  snake,  and  lived  there.  This  kind 
of  woodpecker  is  for  that  special  reason  sometimes 
called  set'pok'Un-chikap,  i.e.  "the  bird  under  the 
nest.**  She  is  also  called  shokshoki  and  tokioJti, 
because  of  the  noise  she  makes  when  pecking  the 
trees  for  the  insects  she  feeds  on.  The  speckled 
woodpecker  and  snake  are  very  great  friends,  but 
this  bird  is  exceedingly  depraved,  and  so  thought 
very  little  of.' 
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AFTER    XXXm. 

Fctichism* 

(a)   Tkuks  A\n  TKhK   U\^Ks////\ 

CfCfK-ral  rcrmark.s — Fctichism  defined- -Fctichism   in   trees — Tree 
worship     Prayers  to  trees — 'I*hc  elm  tree. 

WiiKN  dcalinjr  with  the  subject  of  inao  in  Chapters 
VIII.  to  XII.,  I  ver)'  often  spoke  of  these  'whittled 
sticks '  or  *  wooden  wands '  as  fetiches.  But  it  must 
not  hy  any  means  be  supposed,  however,  that 
fctichism  consists  in  the  possession  and  use  of  tnao 
only  in  the  practice  of  their  relij^ion,  for,  as  has 
already  been  intimated,  the  Ainu  keep  a  jj^reat  many 
other  fciiches  as  well.  Among  ihem  may  chiefly  be 
found  such  thinj^s  as  the  skulls  of  animals  of  various 
kinds,  forefeet  of  hares,  the  head,  claws,  feathers, 
hrart.  nests  and  egjjs  of  birds,  mistletoe,  the  skins  of 
snakes,  stones,  rocks  in  situ,  while  living  trees  tcx) 
arc  sometimes  used.  Nor  should  this  cult  ever  be 
considereil  ap;irt  from  the  religion  in  which  it  is 
found,  or  rather,  jH'rhaps,  I  ought  to  say.  from  the 
religion  which  enshrines  it,  for  it  is  hopt-lessly 
mixed  up  therein,  and  one  cannot  now  l>e  underst«H)d 
without  the  other.  Indeed,  if  a  person  were  to  take 
away  the  Ainu  s  fetich  or  charm,  he  would  thereby 
destroy  not  only  the  meims  of  worship,  but  very 
much  of  his  religion  also.  Nor  must  it  for  a  moment 
lie  sup{)oseti  that  the  objects  usetl  as  fetiches  are 
looked  upon  as  though  they  were  inanimate  things. 
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The  Ainu  are  not  so  foolish  as  such  an  idea 
would  imply,  stupid  though  they  be  considered  in 
some  respects.  With  them  everything  has  a  distinct 
life  of  its  own.  The  house  in  which  the  family 
dwells  is  looked  upon  as  a  living  personality ;  the 
dried  skulls  and  other  objects  stowed  away  upon  the 
shelves  ;  the  whittled  sticks  of  wood  also  which  are 
stuck  by  the  doorway  and  upon  the  hearth,  as  well 
as  the  stately  tree  growing  upon  the  mountain,  has 
each  an  inherent  living  soul  or  spirit  of  its  own. 
Moreover,  it  is  believed  that  all  such  things  have 
power  to  protect  their  worshippers  in  time  of  danger, 
help  them  in  the  hour  of  misfortune,  heal  them  when 
sick,  bless  them  with  general  prosperity  at  all  times, 
and  send  particular  favours  on  special  occasions 
when  asked. 

No  doubt  animism,  as  defined  and  illustrated 
by  Dr.  Taylor  in  his  Primitive  Culture,  Chapters 
XI. -XV 1 1.,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  fetichism, 
and  was  therefore  before  it  both  in  point  of  time  and 
thought.  But  as  this  is  a  subject  which  will  be 
illustrated  concurrently  with  the  matter  now  in  hand, 
it  will  need  no  special  remarks  here.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  although  some  few  of  the  fetiches,  those  that 
the  women  possess  in  particular,  are  kept  as  charms 
simply,  yet  the  very  idea  of  such  things  being  able 
in  certain  cases  to  procure  good  fortune  to  the 
possessor,  shows  that  in  some  way  they  are  regarded 
as  having  power  to  influence ;  and  where  there  is 
power  to  exercise  influence  there  must  be  life,  and 
where  life,  spirit.  So  think  the  Ainu  in  their 
philosophy  of  life  and  religion.  No  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  the  men  are  very  reluctant  to  part  with 
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any  of  their  real  relics  which  are  thus  used  as 
fetiches.  It  is  not,  of  course,  at  all  difficult  to  pro- 
cure imitations  of  these  things,  for  there  are  many 
Ainu  who  will  make  them  for  a  few  cents,  but 
as  for  getting  hold  of  the  genuine  article,  that  is  a 
different  matter. 

It  will  also  be  readily  observed  that  besides 
animism,  that  most  remarkable  and  indefinable  thing 
termed  *  sympiithetic  magic,'  which  I  have  attempted 
to  illustrate  in  Chapters  XXX.  and  XXXI.,  is  like- 
wise ver)'  closely  allied  to  fetichism.  How  far  the 
ideas  underlying  the  custom  of  having  a  horseshoe 
niiiled  to  the  door,  the  lucky  stone,  lucky  six{>ence, 
€>r  crooked  penny  found  in  the  schoolboy  s  pocket, 
idol  worship,  the  adoration  of  relics,  the  wearing  of 
charms,  etc.,  h«ive  their  origin  in  animism,  sympa- 
thetic magic,  and  fetichism,  I  do  not  intend  to 
inquire.  The  intelligent  student  will  think  of  these 
things  for  himself,  and  draw  his  own  conclusions 
with  regard  to  them. 

Lcrt  us  now  turn  to  a  more  precise  definition  of 
fetichism  than  that  hitherto  given.  The  name  fetich 
is,  it  will  Ixr  remembered,  derivc-d  from  the  Portu- 
guese term,  /t'i/iros,  which  h;is  long  bi-en  in  usi:  to 
designate  the  relics  of  splints,  amulets,  rosaries,  and 
charms  for  general  use  in  the  practice  of  their  form 
-  -the  Roman  Catholic  form  -of  Christianitv.  When 
the  representatives  of  these  people  went  to  the  West 
CcKist  of  Afriai,  in  1441-1500,  and  &iw  the  natives 
in  those  regions  paying  their  respects  to  objects, 
great  and  small,  and  of  great  variety,  they  applieil 
the  term  they  already  had  for  their  own  charms  to 
them.     Whether  the  term  fitted    or  not.  ihev  will 
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themselves,  ot  course,  be  the  best  judges,  and  I 
will  not  therefore  call  it  in  question.  As  used  in 
this  book,  however,  the  terms  fetich  and  fetichism 
are  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  defined  by  Dr.  Taylor 
in  his  works,  where  fetichism  is  said  to  be  'the 
doctrines  of  spirits  embodied  in,  or  attached  to,  or 
conveying  influence  through,  certain  material  objects/ 

It  is  certainly  in  some  cases  distinctly  believed 
by  the  people  that  the  virtues,  the  influences,  the 
powers  of  a  given  fetich,  which  we  with  our  Western 
ideas  would  naturally  look  upon  as  inanimate,  can 
be  appropriated  by  the  individual  who  possesses  it 
Something  of  the  same  kind  of  idea  appears  to  be 
secretly  lurking  in  the  mind  of  the  schoolboy,  who 
fancies  that  he  will  have  a  run  of  bad  luck  if  he  is 
so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  his  lucky  stone  or  bent 
coin.  The  point  here  intended  to  be  brought  out 
was  disclosed  in  the  description  given  of  the  house- 
hold inao,  illustrated  in  Chapter  X.  It  was  there 
remarked  that  the  life  of  the  man  could  last  no 
longer  than  his  fetich,  but  so  soon  as  the  end  of  the 
inao  decayed,  the  man's  life  in  this  world  gradually 
faded,  and  in  the  end  passed  quite  away.  Whence, 
it  may  be  asked,  is  this  belief?  In  reply  I  can  do 
no  more  than  conjecture  that  it  may  have  been  the 
fact  that  at  a  certain  death  the  *  household  inao '  of 
the  defunct  man  was  found  to  have  rotted,  and  the 
two  events  thus  have  been  connected. 

Let  us  in  this  chapter  consider  the  use  of  trees 
in  Ainu  fetichism.  The  Ainu's  theory  of  causation 
being  animistic,  he  ascribes  to  trees  and  plants  a  life 
with  powers  and  emotions  like  himself.  But  it 
should  be  observed  that  this  life  is  a  distinct  unit — 
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a  whole  and  personal  living  spirit  The  dryads,  or 
tree  nymphs,  of  the  Greeks,  the  sacred  olive  of 
Athene  at  Athens,  the  images  of  the  Greek  deities 
set  on  trees,  the  association  of  the  laurel  with 
Apollo,  the  connection  of  Dionysus  with  the  ivy. 
the  Hphesian  Artemis  dwelling  in  the  stem  of  an 
oak«  the  mistletoe  of  the  Druids,  the  '  Jack-in-the- 
Green/  the  maypole,  the  Scottish  milkmaid  with 
her  switch  of  rowan,  with  which  she  protects  her 
cattle  from  the  evil  spirits,  all  these  and  such  like 
things  are  brought  to  one's  mind  here.  But  the 
Ainu  appear  to  have  some  ideas  on  this  subject 
fjeculiar  to  themselves.  They  suppose  that  every 
tree  has  not  only  its  own  personal  spirit  or  nymph, 
but  the  rcK)ts,  stem,  rugged  bark,  wood,  forks,  knots, 
buds,  leaves,  twigs,  and  crown  also,  each  are  them* 
selves  {)eopled  with  innumerable  spirits,  some  good 
and  some  evil. 

The  jfeneral  name  given  by  the  Ainu  to  this 
cult  is  kitn-O'Chipaskiima,  />.  'the  doctrine  of  the 
mountains  ; '  and  the  {^articular  part  of  it  now  to 
be  treated  is  named  chikuni  akoshiratki  omshpe, 
i.c.  •  the  doctrine  of  preservation  by  trees.'  The 
man  who  gave  me  much  of  the  information  con- 
tained below,  when  speaking  of  this,  said  :  - 

'  When  those?  Ainu  hunters  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  cult  of  the  mountains  are  alx>ut  to  suirt 
on  a  hunting  ex|)eilition,  they  first,  after  having 
worship{>ed  at  the  Nusa,  ]^o  and  select  a  large  tree 
and  worship  its  spirit,  siiying,  **()  thou  great 
possessor  of  the  soil,  we  have  come  to  kill  animals, 
ple^ise  help  us :  O  see  that  we  meet  with  no 
accidents,  and   prosper  thou  us.*'      After  this  has 
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been   done   they  set    out   fully   expecting    to    kill 
many  bears  and  deer/ 

This  is  tree  worship  in  its  baldest  form,  and 
we  see  by  it  that  the  hunters  regard  the  tree 
genius  as  their  tutelary  deity  or  guardian  spirit. 

I  find,  too,  that  when  a  person  is  sick,  a  friend 
will  sometimes  go  to  the  forest,  and  select  what 
he  calls  a  good  tree  or  shrub,  and  worship  it. 
And  it  is  fully  believed  that  if  this  is  done  devoutly, 
the  tree  genius  will  work  a  cure.  Some  of  the 
so-called  good  trees,  i.e.  trees  ready  and  willing 
to  help,  are — the  willow,  dog-wood,  oak,  spruce, 
spindle  tree,  Prunus  sciori,  Prunus  panuSy  horn- 
beam, black  alder,  lilac,  birch,  magnolia,  yew,  ash, 
cercidiphyllum,  azalea,  chestnut,  mulberry,  and  a 
few  others. 

When  praying  to  any  of  these  for  the  sick,  a 
prayer  after  the  following  fashion  is  said :  *  O  thou 
divine  tree  Topochi,  make  haste  and  heal  this  sick 
person.  Thou  art  the  child  of  Shirampa ;  yea, 
thou  art  from  Shirampa  the  divine,  and  wast  sent 
down  from  heaven  in  the  beginning.  Thou  art 
the  great  and  chief  tree  god.  I  know  thy  name, 
and  name  of  thy  father.  Thy  father  is  Shirampa, 
and  that  means  "  the  one  upon  the  earth,"  there- 
fore do  I  worship  thee.  Thine  own  name  is 
Topochi,  and  that  means  **  the  wise  one  ;  "  it  also 
means  **  the  quick  one,'*  and  also  *'  he  who 
meditates."  Make  haste  and  heal  this  sick  one. 
Oh,  hasten,  and  in  Shirampa  s  name  heal  him.' 

The   word    Topochi,    said    to   mean    *  the    wise 
one/  *  the  quick  one/  and  *he  who  meditates,'  as 
well  as  Shirampa,  w\\ich  \s  savdi  \.o  m^^^ '  \^^  ^\nr. 
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upon  the  earth/  are  not  in  general  use  at  the 
present  time.  I  have  so  far  never  heard  them 
except  in  the  prayer  recited  above.  They  may, 
therefore,  be  called  obsolete  respecting  all  purposes 
excepting  those  which  may  be  termed  religious. 

'  When  the  men  go  away  into  the  mountains 
to  hunt  bears,  arc  attacked  by  them,  and  are 
in  so  much  danj^er  that  they  are  obliged  to  run, 
and  so  seek  a  way  of  esaipe,'  so  says  my  informant, 
*  they  are  certain  to  be  killed  by  these  animals,  if 
they  have  not  been  instructed  in  the  cult  of  the 
mountains,  and  taught  how  to  worship  the  demons 
who  inhabit  the  trees ;  but  if  they  have  been 
profierly  indoctrinated  with  this  cult,  and  are  care- 
ful to  apply  what  they  have  learned  at  the  right 
moment,  there  is  no  danger  at  all.  They  always 
escape,  for  the  jjods  and  demons  help  them.* 

It  struck  me  as  Ix-ing  very  curious  to  hear  my 
man  s{K:ak  of  Ijeing  helped  by  demons,  especially 
a.s  they  were  siiid  to  inhabit  the  very  s^ime 
trees  as  the  good  tree  nymphs  do.  Mven  now  I 
must  confess  to  being  unable  to  tell  how  this  is. 
Ncvrrthiless,  it  is  a  fact,  whatever  the  explanation 
may  prove  to  be.  But  to  pass  on.  Again  my 
.\inu  shall  s|>eak.  Me  says.  *  Thr  cull  of  tht! 
mountains  consists  in  tree  worship,  and  th<*  worship 
of  the  place  in  which  any  tree  s<K:ver  may  br 
j;  rowing. 

•  And  so.  when  a  man  is  chased  bv  a  Ixrar,  he 
should  rush  to  a  tree,  and  if  he  h<Ls  not  time  to 
climb  it.  he  should  embrace  it  with  both  arms,  hug 
it  very  closely,  stand  |)erfectly  still,  and  whis|H*r  to 
the  tree  demon  as  follows,  **  O  l\\ow  sxaw^wv^  vx^^x. 
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person  {ni-ash-^range  gurti)y  be  pleased  to  save  me ; 
hide  thou  my  body."  If  this  be  done,  the  bear  will 
only  come  as  far  as  the  tree,  and  then  go  away 
without  seeing  the  man.  Or,  should  a  bear  come 
upon  a  person  when  in  the  act  of  climbing  the  tree, 
and  proceed  to  go  up  after  him,  he  should  say  to 
the  tree  trunk,  **  O  thou  precious  demon  of  the  bark 
of  trees  {kisaralia-range  shinupum  kamut)^  hasten 
to  save  me."  Or,  should  he  have  reached  the  fork 
of  the  tree,  he  should  say,  **  O  thou  demon  of  the 
tree  forks,  be  thou  brave,  and  fight  for  me.  Oh  save 
me ! "  Or,  if  he  has  reached  the  very  top  of  the 
tree,  he  should  say,  **  O  demon  of  the  tree  crown, 
be  thou  brave,  and  save  me  !  "  If  these  instructions 
are  faithfully  followed  out,  no  bear  will  touch  one.' 
On  asking  what  should  be  done  in  case  of  being 
attacked  by  a  bear  in  a  place  where  there  was  no 
tree,  my  informant  replied :  *  In  such  a  case  one 
should  lie  down  flat  on  his  face,  and  not  move  even 
by  breathing.  He  should  at  the  same  time  whisper 
to  the  earth  and  say,  '*  O  thou  demon  who  hast  thy 
dwelling  under  the  soil,  cover  me  up  !  Oh,  hide  me 
from  the  wild  animal !  "  At  the  same  time  he  should 
have  his  arms  spread  straight  out,  and  be  careful 
not  to  move  so  much  as  a  finger.  The  bear  will 
then  not  be  able  to  see  him,  and  will  jump  clean 
over  his  body,  and  depart.' 

Again  my  friend  says,  *  Should  a  bear  attack  a 
person  where  there  is  a  rotten  tree  handy  lying 
upon  the  ground,  he  should  lay  himself  out  flat  by 
its  side,  and  say,  **  O  Toiyan-kuttari,  i.e.  *  thou  who 
art  stretched  upon  the  ground/  please  save  me,"  If 
he  says  this,  the  bear  wiW  sttax^Vvtw^^  ^o  ^WwVvere/ 
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On  asking  why  this  matter  had  so  long  been 
kept  a  secret  from  all  outsiders,  and  also  from  very 
many  of  the  Ainu  themselves,  the  man  said,  '  This 
cult  belongs  to  the  hunters  only,  and  is  dangerous 
knowledge  for  others  to  possess ;  for,  should  the 
man's  enemies  get  hold  of  **the  cult  of  the 
mountains/*  they  might  use  it  against  him  for  harm  ; 
they  might  even  use  it  for  his  destruction.* 

The  fact  that  some  kinds  of  trees  arc  called  *  bad/ 
and  are  supposed  to  l>e  called  unlucky,  was  intimated 
above.  The  gucldre  rose,  alder,  elm,  |)oplar,  birch, 
hydrangea,  and  walnut  are  amonjj  them.  Any  of 
these  trees  may  be  used  for  the  purjx>sc  of  bringing 
down  curses  on  ones  enemies,  as  was  shown  in 
Chapters  XXX.  and  XXXI. 

Hy  way  of  further  illustration  of  this  fact  let  us 
Uiki:  the  dm. 

Someihing  was  said  about  this  tree  in  Chapter  1 V. 
It  w.is  th(*rr  remarked  that  it  is  sup|>osed  to  be  a 
;j(kI  a  j^ml  whose  bark  fibre  proiluced  the  first 
cloihin;^.  and  was  one  means  of  obtaining  fire  at  the 
Inrginninj^.  I  was  ;:t  first  very  much  surprised  to 
Irani  that  one  kind  of  elm  is  classed  among  the 
demons  by  some:  but  after  more  ex|)erience  I  can 
no  h»nj^er  wonder  at  it.  According  to  ;\inu  ideas, 
that  which  is  on  the  side  of  man  must  be  termed  a 
g(Nl,  whilst  that  which  is  harmful  to  him  and  causes 
him  wounds,  sickness,  or  death,  is  to  be  <leemed  a 
demcm  of  the  blackest  dye.  Listen,  therefore,  to 
S4>me  further  folk-lore  regarding  the  elm  tree. 

*  It  is  gooil  to  make  clothing  out  of  the  l>ark  of 
the  elm  tn*e  :  but.  m.irk,  this  tree  harliours  many 
very  many-  demons,  and  tor  lV\'\s  mASOW  \\ \s  cii\^^^ 
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atni'Wenyuk,  i.e.  **bad  elm  tree."  Now,  once 
upon  a  time,  the  people  went  to  the  mountains  to 
get  elm  bark  for  making  cloth.  At  the  place  they 
went  to  there  was  a  fine  tree  leaning  over  a  precipice, 
the  bark  of  which  was  of  first-class  quality. 

*  The  people  came  to  this  tree — a  very  king 
among  the  elms — and  commenced  to  strip  it  of 
the  bark.  They  cut  it  near  the  roots,  and  pulled 
and  pulled  at  it  till,  all  at  once  and  in  a  most 
sudden  manner,  it  slipped  off  the  stem,  and  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  peeled  itself  right  up  to  the 
very  top  of  the  tree.  The  people  held  fast  on, 
for,  alas,  it  all  happened  so  suddenly  that  they  had 
not  time  to  let  go.  Retaining  their  hold  therefore 
with  both  hands,  and  thus  clinging  for  dear  life,  all 
of  them  were  in  a  moment  of  time  swung  over 
the  deep  valley  beneath.  There  they  swung, 
miserable  creatures,  to  and  fro,  to  and  fro,  till 
their  poor  hands  became  so  tired  and  their  heads 
so  giddy  with  the  oscillations  that  they  were 
obliged  to  let  go  :  poor  unfortunates,  they  fell  into 
the  depths  below  and  were  killed.  It  is  therefore 
well  known  that  the  elm  tree  is  peopled  with 
demons.*  The  writer  believes  it  to  be  highly 
probable  that  the  elm  was  once  a  totem  god,  but 
that  owing  to  some  such  accident  as  that  above 
referred  to  it  has  been  degraded  to  the  level  of 
demons.  Indeed,  the  tree  seems  to  have  fallen 
from  its  original  goodness,  and  has  become  a  fetich 
having  an  evil  disposition. 

When  an  accident   such  as  that   described  has 

taken  place,  the  people    become    quite  angry,  and 

proceed    to     make     war    upotv    xW    tree.      They 


Mountain  Cult. 

assemble  and  |)erfonn  a  certain  ceremony  which 
they  call  niokeush  rormnln:.  V\yim  asking  about 
this  matter  the  Ainu  said  : — *  Should  a  person 
climb  a  tree  and  then  fall  out  of  it  and  die, — or 
should  a  person  cut  the  tree  down  and  the  tree 
fall  up<m  him  and  kill  him,  such  a  death  is  called 
niokeusJi,  and  it  is  caused  by  the  multitude  of 
demons  inhabiting;  the  various  |Kirts  of  the  trunk, 
and  branches  and  leaves.  The  people  ought  there- 
fore to  meet  toj^ether,  cut  the  tree  down,  divide  it 
up  into  small  pieces  and  scatter  them  to  the  winds. 
I'or  unless  that  tree  be  destroyed  it  will  always 
remain  dangerous,  the  demons  continuing  to 
inhabit  it.  But  if  the  tree  is  t<M)  large  to  be 
cut  up  hne,  it  may  be  left  there,  the  place  being 
clearly  marked,  so  that  |K*ople  may  not  go 
near  it.* 

<  )nr  other  thing  might  be  mentioned  here  its 
iKrarin;^  u|M>n  this  •  mountain  cult '  .  and  this  has 
to  «Im  with  all  those  welcome  little  whirlwimls  one 
in  ly  sometimes  meet  with  at  play  amonj;  the  trees 
«i|"  the  forest  durin;;  the  summer  months.  Hut  the 
Ainu  imai^ine  even  these  to  l>e  tilled  with  denums, 
an<l  thev  th<Tefore  fear  them.  Thev  s;iv  that 
when  one  is  seen  approaihin;;.  the  Ix-st  thinj^  is 
ti»  hide  Inhiml  .i  tree  ^r  bush  till  it  has  s,ifely 
pasM-d  by.  .\nd  while  in  hiding;  iine  should 
«'\|M-ctorate  profusely,  in  order  to  drive  the  demons 
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QHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Fetichism  — continued, 

(b)  Animal  and  Bird  Fetiches, 

General  remarks — The  fore-paws  of  hares — Skulls  worshipped — 
The  bat — Falcons'  claws — The  golden  eagle. 

That  the  Ainu  use  the  skulls  of  a  great  many 
animals  and  birds,  notably  those  of  bears,  foxes, 
bats,  falcons,  owls,  kites,  and  the  albatross,  as 
fetiches,  is  patent  to  all  who  have  carefully 
observed  their  customs.  They  also  use  the  fore- 
feet of  hares  and  falcons*  claws  in  this  cult.  It  is 
no  uncommon  thing  to  see  the  fore-paws  of  hares 
hanging  over  the  doorways  and  windows  of  huts. 
On  making  inquiry  as  to  the  reason  and  use  of 
this,  I  find  they  are  placed  there  as  charms  against 
contagious  disease.  They  are  supposed  to  be 
very  effectual  in  preventing  such  scourges  as 
small-pox  and  measles  from  entering  a  hut  and. 
attacking  a  family.  Thus  we  have  another  proof 
that  even  disease  as  well  as  animal  and  vegetable 
life  was  conceived  of  as  closely  connected  with 
spirit.  The  people  appear  to  believe  that  the 
spirit  of  the  demon  of  disease  walks  in  at  the 
doors  and  windows  of  houses.  But  for  some 
reason  or  other  this  spirit  does  not  like  the  fore- 
paws  of  hares,  and  will  not  come  near  a  place 
where   even   a  single   paw    \s  xo  W  ^^^^.    H^wce 
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the  custom  of  tying  them  up  over  doors  and 
windows.  In  order  to  render  themselves  further 
prcKif  against  this  evil  spirit  of  sickness,  they 
sometimes  take  the  fmu  and  gently  scratch  them- 
selves with  the  claws.  Or  should  one  have  already 
caught  a  complaint,  a  gentle  scratching  with  the 
claw  is  sup|Mjsed  to  work  wonders  in  driving  out 
the  disciise  and  effecting  a  cure.  Curiously  enough, 
the  hind-feel  are  not  supjxjseil  to  have  any  |)Ower 
ai  all.  and  are  therefore    thrown  away. 

Hut  not  only  are  hares'  paws  used  for  charms, 
their  skulls  also  are  kept  for  this  purpose.  They 
are  often  to  Ik*  seen  together  with  other  skulls 
stuck  on  |H)les  and  placed  outside  the  east  end  of 
the  huts,  though  some  of  them  are  decorated  with 
Piusa  shavings  and  kept  in  a  s^ife  place  within  a 
\h*\  stowed  away  u|)on  a  shelf  inside  the  huts,  and  in 
Common  with  others  are  called  by  a  name  which 
means  *  guardian  g^nls.'  They  are  worship|)ed, 
.md  their  chief  lunction  is  to  preserve  from 
disease,  and  to  wateh  over  the  general  |K*rsonal 
welfare  of  the  |K:opIe.  I'filess  they  are  worshi|>|K'd, 
it  is  ihi»ught  that  the  animals  to  which  they  once 
U-lon^eil  will  come  and  bewitch  their  |)ossessors, 
tor  they  <*.\|>eit  to  In-  worship|M'd.  and  look  ujHin 
it  as  a  right.  <  )n  talking  to  an  Ainu  on  these 
matters  in  general,  he  s,iiil  :  'When  our  youni^ 
men  are  gone  away  to  hunt  or  fish,  the  oKI  men 
who  are  left  at  home  get  s<»ine  .wi//,  put  it  in  a  cup, 
and  go  and  offer  liUitions  to  the  goildess  of  fire, 
the  nusa,  ami  the  skulls.  .\t  that  time  they  maker 
many  fresh  hiao  as  offerings,  and  ^^o^sK\Y  -nan'wv;^^ 
*i)  yc  i^ixls,  nur  sons  have  g^me  a\na^\  a\\^  %v\v  \vn>k 
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wandering  hither  and  thither  in  pursuit  of  animals 
and  fish.  We  think  of  them  much.  Oh  do  ye 
watch  over  them  and  prosper  them.  Help  them 
in  what  they  are  doing,  and  bring  them  safely 
home."     So  do  the  old  men.* 

The  Bat  used  as  a  Fetich. 

The  Ainu  call  the  bat  kapap  kamui,  i.e.  *  the 
divine  kapap,'  and  worship  him.  When  killed  his 
head  and  skin  are  kept  wrapped  up  in  sacred 
shavings  and  used  as  fetiches.  He  is  classed 
among  the  birds,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a  special 
defence  against  disease  and  demons  in  general, 
like  the  albatross  previously  mentioned. 

It  is  also  said  that  when  used  as  a  fetich  and 
properly  and  reverently  treated,  he  will  make  one 
wise,  which  word  sometimes,  nay  very  often, 
stands  for  crafty,  I  am  afraid.  The  following 
legend  tells  how  he  once  slew  a  demon  of  disease 
by  exercising  his  so-called  wisdom  by  feigning 
death,  and  thereby  accounts  for  the  fact  of  his 
being  kept  as  a  fetich  :  for,  being  wise,  he  is 
supposed  to  be  able  to  bestow  that  quality  on  his 
possessors. 

Legend   of   the    Bat. 

*  The  divine  bat  did  not  come  down  from 
Paradise,  but  was  made  by  God  in  this  world. 
He  is  a  very  precious  bird  and  exceedingly  wise. 
It  is  said  that  a  person  named  Pohyaumbe  had 
a  town  upon  the  mountains  of  Tomisanpechi. 
Now  it  happened  that  Ponyaumbe  was  continually 
and    in    many    ways    bemg    pets^^oxx.^^  ^'^^  \v3l\^ 
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put  to  it  by  the  demons,  and  this  led  him  to 
make  war  upon  them.  But  as  he  was  such  a 
mi};hty  deity,  the  demons  could  not  withstand 
him.  for  he  con(]uered  them  wherever  he  met 
them.  By  and  by,  as  a  certain  war  was  just 
be};inning  to  be  brought  to  a  successful  issue,  the 
demon  of  contagious  disease  came  with  a  large 
number  of  Ixiats  to  the  harbour  of  Tomisanpechi. 
All  his  army  landed,  and  drew  their  lx>ats  up  on 
the  sea  shore,  and  there  pitched  their  tents.  The 
divine  I'onyaumt>e  was  very  much  annoyed  with 
this  invasion  : — '*  I  am  a  deity  sent  down  from 
heaven  to  defend  Ainu-land.  ICver  since  I  have 
In-en  in  this  cc)untr\'  the  demons  have  never 
ceased  to  persecute  me,  and  I  have  surely  seen 
much  trouble.  Still,  I  have  never  yet  been  over- 
come. But  now  the  devil  cilled  *  the  demon  of 
disease*  has  come  with  a  multitude  of  fiends,  and 
pitched  his  tent  u|M>n  the  shores  of  our  harbour. 
.\inu-land  has  till  this  day  been  lying  in  profound 
jie.icf.  and  must  not  \hi  disturbed.  But  even 
grantin;^  that  we  should  fight  here,  there  would 
not  be  sufficient  space  to  carry  on  such  a  grievous 
war.  I  will  therefore  descend  to  Hades,  and  do 
liiittle  there.  I'or.  understand  this,  the  *  demon 
of  contagious  disease'  is  such  a  dreadful  l)eing 
that  if  one  but  catches  the  scent  of  him  he  must 
soon  die.  When  this  war  has  been  lirought  to 
an  end  I   will  ascend  to  heaven." 

•  I*onyauml>e  next  sought  for  a  mighty  deity  to 
tiike  care  of  his  caistle  during  his  absence.  At 
last,  after  much  searching,  he  came  u|xjn  a  Ixit, 
to  whom   he  said  :    *  Vou  aVme  ^tv  sviotv^  ^itvovv^ 
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to  watch  over  my  castle,  come  and  take  care  of 
it  for  me."  Ponyaumbe  then  fastened  on  his 
armour,  girded  himself  with  his  belt,  buckled  on 
his  sword,  took  his  bow  in  his  hands,  and  went 
out.  Then  the  bat  came  and  took  charge  of  the 
castle.  In  this  way  again  it  is  known  that  the 
bat  is  a  very  brave  and  wise  deity. 

*  The  castle  upon  the  top  of  Tomisanpechi 
originally  came  down  from  heaven,  and  it  was 
this  castle  that  the  bat  came  to  take  care  of. 
These  are  the  reasons  that  some  people  offer 
libations  to  the  bat.  After  a  time  a  demon  came 
to  the  castle,  who,  upon  seeing  the  bat,  said :  **  O 
thou  divine  bat,  you  are  doubtless  placed  here  to 
defend  the  home  of  the  gods ;  come  and  let  us 
measure  our  strength.*' 

'  The  bat  therefore  took  up  the  challenge,  and 
said  he  would  fight.  The  demon  thereupon  took 
a  poisoned  arrow  from  his  bosom  and  shot  the 
bat  dead.  He  did  not  need  to  shoot  twice,  for 
he  fell  over  at  once.  His  flesh  suddenly  dried 
up  and  his  bones  all  fell  apart.  The  demon  then 
entered  the  castle  and  took  possession. 

'  As  soon  as  he  was  gone  in,  the  bat,  though 
he  had  been  killed,  yet  got  up,  and  with  a  smile 
on  his  face  walked  in  after  the  demon.  The 
demon  was  dreadfully  surprised  to  see  him.  But 
the  bat  quickly  glided  round  behind  him  to  where 
the  poisoned  arrows  were,  seized  them,  and  in  his 
turn  shot  at  and  slew  the  demon.  The  bat  was 
therefore  a  very  wise  and  precious  bird :  he  slew 
the  dreadful  demon.  For  this  reason  he  is  to  be 
worshipped/ 
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Fai.<  oxs'  Claws  tsed  as  Fetiches 

Like  the  original  of  a  great  many  other  kinds 
of  birds,  the  Ainu  supposes  the  falcon  also  to  have 
been  made  and  sent  down  from  heaven  at  the 
Ix-ginning. 

This  bird  is  thouj^ht  to  have  a  remarkably 
giXKJ  dis|K)sition,  .ind  to  be  of  very  ready  hearing. 
When  prayed  to.  he  is  said  to  give  a  favourable 
answer  ai  once.  His  province  ap|Xiars  to  consist 
chiefly  in  helping  hunters  to  catch  the  smaller  kind 
of  animals,  such 'as  foxes  and  hares.  .Should  a 
man  come  u{xm  one  of  these  animals  while  engaged 
in  hunting,  and.  after  having  sighted  it.  should 
chance  to  set  his  eyes  on  a  falcon  which  might 
[Nissibly  be  at  hand,  nothing  would  please  him 
l)etter.  He  would  at  once  gravely  salute  that 
bird,  and  Inrg  it  to  help  him  to  take  the  quarr)'. 
Nhi»ulcl  he  do  this,  it  is  said  that  he  will  obtain 
li'Ip  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  lor  lh«-  l)ird  would 
descend  u|H»n  the  head  of  the  animal  and  strike  it 
dead  at  once.  This  i>»  said  to  l>e  the  reason  why 
a  falcon  i^  \vorshipi>ed  and  has  ifido  offered  him 
when  kilKMJ. 

Hut  this  binl  has  even  .i  further  use.  His 
de.id  Innly  is  said  to  Ik;  a  womlerful  f<*li('h  ami 
chirm  a^^ainst  have  one's  ganlen  crops  ilesiroyetl 
bv    h.ires.       When    a    faU(»n    has    b<-eu    killed.   lh«- 

0 

carcastr  is  taken  to  the  ganlen  and  hung  up  .is  .i 
s4  .irecrow  to  frighten  the  hares  away.  The  jK^iple 
Nay  that  none  of  ihoM-  animals  will  enter  a  garden 
where  the  dead  Innly  of  one  of  these  birds  has 
U-en  himg.  They  are  so  much  afraid  of  them 
ihaz  ihcy  c/arc  not  approai\\  v\\eu  >N\\vtv^>^^\\VN 
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Nor,  again,  is  that  all.  When  killed  the  claws 
are  cut  off,  wrapped  up  in  fetich  shavings,  and 
carefully  put  on  one  side.  They  are  said  to  be 
charms  against  illness,  the  fetiches  working  for  the 
cure  of  snake  bite. 

Thus,  should  a  person  have  the  misfortune  to 
be  bitten  by  a  snake  or  viper,  it  is  said  that  he 
can  find  no  better  remedy  than  the  claws  of  a 
falcon. 

Supposing  the  foot  or  the  hand  to  be  the  part 
bitten,  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  get  a  pair  of 
such  claws  and  bind  them  on  the  place.  When 
this  has  been  done,  the  following  prayer  must  be 
addressed  to  the  chief  of  the  snakes :  *  O  snake, 
I  now  put  my  trust  for  help  in  the  falcon,  be  thou 
quick  and  cure  me.'  This  is  called  a  prayer,  but 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  rather  a  threat,  intimating 
that  unless  the  chief  snake  quickly  repairs  the 
mischief  done  by  some  of  his  offspring,  the  falcon 
will  be  sent  after  him,  for  this  kind  of  bird  is  said 
to  kill  these  reptiles.  The  curious  thing  about  this 
custom  is,  that  although  the  claws  of  the  falcon 
are  worn  as  fetiches,  yet  it  is  the  chief  of  the 
snakes  who  is  worshipped. 

The  Bird  of  Paradise,  or  Golden  Eagle. 

One  would  hardly  expect  to  hear  of  the  bird 
of  paradise  in  such  a  northern  region  as  this,  yet 
here  it  is.  It  goes  by  the  name  of  Kesorap 
kamui.  These  words  mean  the  divinity  who  has 
spotted  wings,  and  I  have  given  him  the  name 
^hird   of  paradise,'   because  \  Vtvo^-    o^  wc>  c>\Jcv^\ 
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which  fits  him  better,  and  because  he  is  said  to 
have  his  home  in  heaven. 

He  must  not.  however,  be  confounded  with  those 
birds  which  are  found  chiefly  in  New  (luinea  and 
)io  by  that  name.  The  Ainu's  'bird  of  paradise' 
is  s^iid  to  have  feathers  of  jrold  and  wings  beautifully 
s|»ottfd.  He  never  comes  so  low  down  as  this 
earth,  for  his  home  is  in  heaven.  However,  he  flies 
alxiui  in  the  o|>en  firmament  very  high  up  ever)'  fine 
day.  and  sometimes  may  be  seen  by  those  who 
look  very  carefully  for  him.  His  great  delight  is 
to  ga/tr  on  this  world,  which  he  thinks  to  be  very 
l>eautiful  indeed.  His  feathers  are  considered  to  be 
wonderful  fetiches,  and  are  eagerly  sought  after. 
Thry  are  also  said  to  be  ver)'  scarce  indeed,  and 
I  have  never  yet  known  a  |)erson  either  possessing 
onr  himself  or  knowing  any  one  else  who  diil.  The 
following  legend  tells  us  all  I  have  so  far  been  able 
to  learn  of  this  wonderful  bird.  But  I  quite  believe 
that  one  would  not  be  far  wrong  in  saying  that  it  is 
thf  golden  eagle  which  is  meant. 

•••The  divine  s|X)tted  wings*'  is  a  deity  that 
duells  solely  in  heaven,  though  he  sometimes  comes 
out  and  flies  about  in  the  visible  exfrnnse  above. 
This  is  for  his  own  pleasure.  This  deity  is  wry 
fond  of  ga/ing  uikmi  the  world  in  which  men  dwell, 
and  so  he  often  comes  to  look  at  it.  He  does  not. 
however,  descend  so  far  as  this  world,  but  as  his 
IxKJy  is  ver\'  large  he  can  be  sightetl  from  Ainu- 
land.  As  he  is  seen  from  a  ver)'  great  disUince. 
no  |K:rson  can  tell  just  what  his  IkkIv  is  like  ;  still. 
\%hen  the  weather  is  very  clear,  one  may  observe  him 
ihin;^  alxtut,  if  hv  looks  carefuWy.     Sovw^vvvcv^sV^v^ 
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seen   to  drop  a  feather  or  two.       If,   therefore,   a 
person  should  catch  sight  of  one  of  these  birds,  he 
ought  not  to  let  him  out  of  the  range  of  his  observation 
if  he  can  help  it.     He  should  watch  him  carefully, 
in  case  he  should  cast  any  of  his  feathers.      If  he 
happens  to  see  one  fall,  he  must  be  careful  to  pick 
it  up.     The  feathers  are  of  gold,  and  the  spots  are 
very  beautiful.     It  is  for  this  reason  that  he  is  called 
Kesorap  kanmi,  i,e,  *'  the  deity  with  spotted  wings." 
*  Inasmuch    as     these    are     the    feathers    of  a 
great   deity,   they   are   amongst   the   best    possible 
charms.     For  this  reason  they  should  be  carefully 
deposited  in  a  box  filled  with  i7iao  shavings.      The 
Ainu  who  does  this  is  absolutely  sure  to  become 
rich.     No  one  indeed  can    become  so  rich    as    the 
possessor  of  these  feathers.     But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that    the   feathers  of   this   bird  may  not    be 
stowed  away  for  any  great  length  of  time,  because 
they  are  from  the  body  of  a  mighty  deity.      They 
may  be  kept  for  three  years  only.      After  this  time 
has  elapsed   they  must  be  taken  out  of  the  box  and 
placed  outside  of  the   hut  with    the  inao  standing 
there.     Their  virtue  as  charms  can  last  only  three 
years.     Some  Ainu    have    been  wicked   enough  to 
deceive  others  by  selling  them  as  new  after  three 
years  have  passed,  but  they  could   bring  no  gain  to 
the  buyer.' 

The  man  who  told  me  this  legend  also  explained 
that  the  feathers  must  only  be  placed  outside  of  the 
hut  for  a  short  time.  They  must  soon  be  carefully 
brought  in  again  and  devoutly  worshipped.  After 
which  they  should  be  reverently  burned  in  private 
upon  the  hearth,  or  buried. 
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TnK   Jav  and   Kix(;hsi!ER. 

■  7/1,1'.  Garriilus  liranti  (Kvcrson).     Kingfisher,  Ceryte 

guttata  (Vigors'.] 

The  Ainu  look  upon  the  jay  and  kingfisher  as 
belong inj^  to  the  same  family.  The  parent  of  each 
was.  they  s^iy,  one  and  the  same  bird.  And  an  the 
feathf-rs  of  each  are  hij^hly  prized  as  fetiches,  1 
pro|H>se  to  treat  of  them  here.  Other  ornithological 
matters  must,  however,  be  left  till  we  come  to  speak 
of  bird  cult. 

The  legend  given  below  shows  how  it  is  that 
these  two  birds  are  sup|)osed  to  have  one  common 
ancestor.  And  it  is  interesting  for  this  reason,  if, 
indeed,  for  no  other.  I  cannot  say  much  for  the 
Ainu  philologists  who  derive  AinU'Sat'C/tiri,  the 
name  of  the  kinj^fisher.  from  aiottta  sap  chiri,  i,c. 
'  the  bin!  which  came  down  from  Aioina.'  for  there 
is  nothin;^^  but  sound  to  favour  the  idea. 

The  feathers  of  the  kingfisher  are  more  highly 
v.dued  .is  fetiches  than  those  of  the  jay.  and  are 
therefore  more  sought  after.  They  are  supposed 
to  make  the  |K)ssessor  of  them  es|)ecially  rich  in 
beautiful  garments.  This  I  discovered  S4>  many  as 
ei^jhtcen  years  ago.  when  I  had  just  shot  one  of 
them  .IS  a  s|>ecimen  ;  for  when  I  arrived  at  the  hut 
in  uhich  I  was  staying,  with  the  dead  bird  in  my 
han<l  a  young  man  cain<*  running  to  me.  and  lxgg<*d 
vtry  bard  indeed  for  a  feather  or  two,  and  he  was 
hi^hl)  delighted  when  I  granted  him  his  recpiest. 
lie  dcfsired  them,  not  for  ornament,  as  I  had  first 
sup|>oseil.  but  as  charms  for  procuring;  (\\\u  cVovWs. 
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Legend  of  the  Jay  and  Kingfisher. 

*  The  jay  came  down  from  heaven,  and  his  real 
name  is  Metot  eani,  i.e.  **  mountain  jay."  He  is 
also  called,  iwa  eani,  **  precipice  jay."  These 
names  were  given  him  because  he  makes  his  nest 
among  the  mountains  and  in  the  precipices.  Again, 
he  is  called  eamiy  "one  who  takes  care  of  things." 
This  name  was  applied  to  him  because  wherever 
his  nest  is  found,  there  one  will  always  see  a 
variety  of  articles  of  food,  such  as  acorns,  chestnuts, 
grapes,  and  actinidia  fruit  stowed  away.  He  also 
stores  his  food  in  the  holes  of  trees.  The  **  moun- 
tain jay"  had  a  firstborn  son,  whom  he  named 
Ainu-sat-chiriy  **  kingfisher."  But  he  called  his 
younger  son  eamiy  **  he  who  takes  care  of  things." 
The  mountain  jay  loves  his  children  very  much,  and 
makes  special  garments  for  them.  He  clothed  his 
firstborn  in  white,  and  to  the  younger  he  gave  a 
spotted  garment  striped  with  red.  The  true  name 
of  the  red  garment  is  Kttt-o-kosonde,  **  the  coat  with 
girdles."  When,  therefore,  a  jay  is  worshipped,  he 
must  always  be  addressed  as  Kui-chkosonde-mi-kamui, 
i.e.  '*the  deity  who  wears  the  coat  with  girdles." 
He  who  wears  the  white  garment  is  called  Ainu- 
sat-chiri' 

Legend  of  Ainu-sat-chiri,  i.e.  ''  kingfishery 

*  In  ancient  times,  while  the  divine  Aioina  was 
living,  the  deities  who  wore  white  clothing  used  to 
come  down  and  hold  converse  with  him  on  various 
matters.     For  this  reason  they  are  called  Ainu-sat- 

c/iiri,  *'the  birds  which  came  dov^tv  x.o  ^A\^^\"      And 
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s<>  we  understand  that  jays  and  kingfishers  are 
from  the  same  parent.  Moreover,  the  kingfisher 
is  a  very  important  bird,  and  he  who  worships  him 
will  surely  be  blessed,  and  is  certain  to  become 
prosperous  and  have  fine  clothes.  The  feathers  are 
also  blessed  things  to  possess,  and  should  be  kept 
as  charms.* 

Thk  Swift  {A^okuyiik). 

The  Ainu  seem  to  have  the  idea  that  all  migra- 
tory birds  have  their  real  home  in  heaven,  and  that 
they  return  thither  every  autumn  to  spend  the 
winter,  coming  back  again  to  this  earth  in  spring 
for  the  summer  months. 

The  swift  is  one  of  these  birds,  and  the  legend 
given  below  shows  that  the  Ainu  imagine  him  to 
visit  Ainu-land  for  his  own  pleasure  only.  The 
skin  of  this  bird  is  kept  ;ls  a  fetich  by  the  men 
when  they  can  get  hold  of  it. 

!-i<iiM»  <»i  TiiK  Swift. 
•  The  swift  has  his  home  in  heaven,  and  comes 
down  to  this  world  every  day  during  the  summer 
months  to  play.  lUit  he  always  returns  to  his 
heavenly  home  at  night.  lie  is  very  (juick  in 
tlight.  and  therefore  difficult  to  catch.  liut  if  a 
|ierson  should  exercise  skill  and  |>atience,  and  in 
th<!  end  kill  one,  he  ought  to  be  very  happy,  for  he 
is  an  im|K>rtint  bird  and  a  sweet  one.  lie  is  also 
a  splendid  charm.  His  skin,  together  uith  the 
head,  should  be  reverently  placed  in  a  box  wrap|>ed 
up  in  inao  shavings  and  put  on  one  side.  If  this  be 
done,  the  spirit  of  the  binl  v%ill  rest  upon  it  and 
bring  gixxl  fortunr.  * 
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QHAPTER   XXXV. 

Fetichism — continued, 

(c)  Stone  Fetiches  and  some  other  Matters, 

Rocks  ///  situ  as  fetiches — Stones  as  fetiches — Stones  in  river- 
beds— Special  fetiches  for  hunters — Gohei — Mu/tc-age — Mi> 
yoke. 

On  page   254  of  my  book,    Tlu   Ainu   of  Japan, 
I  wrote  as  follows  :  — 

'  One  day,  when  coming  down  a  river  in  a  canoe 
with  two  Ainu,  we  chanced  to  pass  some  very  bold 
cliffs  which  ran  sharply  down  into  the  water. 
There  were  several  openings  in  these  rocks  which 
led  into  deep  and  thickly-wooded  dells.  The  tops 
of  the  rocks  were  well  wooded,  and  at  the  base  of 
them  the  water  was  dark,  slow,  and  deep,  and  had 
a  series  of  gentle  eddies  in  it.  Altogether  the 
locality  was  exceedingly  beautiful,  quiet,  and  awe- 
inspiring.  On  nearing  this  place  the  Ainu  ceased 
paddling  the  boat,  took  off  their  head-dresses, 
became  quite  silent,  and  only  moved  just  enough 
to  steer  their  little  craft.  On  asking  why  they  did 
this,  I  was  immediately  requested  to  remain  silent 
for  a  short  time  because  some  special  gods  were 
said  to  have  their  home  in  that  place,  and  it  be- 
hoved all  men  to  keep  silent  when  in  the  presence 
of  any  deity. 

*  After  passing  the  cliffs  we  entered  into  conver- 
sation respecting  this  home  o^  i\ve  %od^.    TV^  ?vocv\5. 
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stilted  that  two  kinds  of  deities  were  supposed  to 
reside  in  this  place.  The  first  were  dryads,  or  g(kls 
of  the  forests.  These  live  in  the  dells,  and  keep 
watch  over  the  cliffs  and  trees.  They  were  both 
;;o<k1  and  evil.  To  the  g<KKl,  reverent,  and  god- 
fearing jHrrson  they  show  themselves  good  and 
benevolent :  but  to  the  wicked,  irreverent,  and  un- 
goilly  they  appc^ar  only  in  order  to  punish,  and  then 
arc  looked  upm  as  evil.  Woe  betide  the  person 
who  presumes  to  make  a  noise  in  their  presence  ! 

*  The  other  gmis  who  dwell  in  this  locality  were 
the  water  nymphs.  They  were  of  three  sorts  or 
degrees.  The  chief  live  in  the  centre  of  the  eddy 
of  water  ;  th<-  next  preside  over  the  water  as  it  goes 
down  th<'  stream  ;  and  the  third  keep  watch  over 
thr  places  when*  the  water  comes  up  again.  These 
;^ik1s  also  must  l>e  treated  with  honour  and  resjH*ct. 
or  th«*y  will  reveni;<-  themselves  by  upseltinj^  the 
Ixi.it  and  dr.igijinj^  the  l)oatmen  and  p.issengers  to 
tin-  l»otlom  of  the  edily.  and  there  drowninv^  them.' 

To  this  I  must  now  add  that  not  only  were 
there  supposed  to  b<*  dryads  aiul  water  nymphs 
at  this  particular  place,  but  that  they  were  lookeil 
ujHMi  as  being  jw-njilcd  with  livin;^  In-ings.  The 
pkU^  thrinselves  were  and  are  still  supposeil 
to  havt*  many  individual  spiritual  Uin^s,  gfM>d  and 
bati,  within  them  and  are  looked  u|K>n  as  fetiches 
and  worship|K:<l.  Then-  is  another  high  rock 
further  up  this  river  which  is  calleil  Nt*iti-/*/ni  /.<*. 
'image  rock*  or  •cliff.'  This  is  also  KMik(*d  u|K)n 
in  the  same  light   by  some,  and   Wf»rship|K:d. 

The  ne.irest  approach  /**  sjiontancrous  native 
ap;>roac}}-   to  the  worship  ol  si*me  wXvAs  \\\av\  Vanm 
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met  with  so  far  among  the  Ainu  is  at  Usu.  At 
this  village  is  to  be  found,  standing  by  the  nusa 
outside  the  sacred  east  end  of  a  hut,  a  natural 
uncarved  stone  about  four  feet  high  by  a  foot  and 
a-half  wide.  The  master  of  the  hut  and  possessor 
of  the  stone  is  one  named  Oprutu,  and  is  an  upright, 
just,  and  honest  man,  so  far  as  my  observation 
goes.  He  says  that  the  stone  is  placed  there  by 
way  of  ornament,  but  admits  that  he  does  pay 
his  respects  to  it  occasionally.  He  would  not  like 
to  have  it  taken  away,  because  he  would  thereby 
lose  the  protection  and  luck  it  secures.  I  conclude 
that  this  stone  is  a  fetich.  There  are  often  to  be 
found  lying  in  some  of  the  river  beds  large  boulders 
of  a  reddish  colour.  It  is  said  by  the  people  that 
the  evil  disposed  water  nymphs  take  up  their 
abode  beneath  these,  and  that  the  boulders  them- 
selves, which  are  thought  to  be  alive,  act  as 
guardians  to  them.  These  stones  are  used  as 
fetiches  by  some  men.  They  do  not  take  them 
out  of  their  places,  but  allow  them  to  remain 
where  they  lie.  They  are  used  for  protection  and 
the  destruction  of  one's  enemies.  Thus,  should 
a  man  have  an  enemy  he  wishes  to  destroy,  he 
will  go  to  the  rivers  bank  and  sit  down  opposite 
his  stone.  He  will  then  make  some  inao,  and  set 
them  before  it  and  pray,  saying  :  *  O  thou  great  red 
stone,  thou  home  of  the  water  nymphs,  send  some 
of  thy  fiends  to  keep  watch  over  the  fords.  And 
when  my  enemy,  whom  I  mention  by  name,  crosses 
the  river,  do  thou  cause  them  to  seize  him,  drag 
him  under  and  slay  him.  I  offer  thee  these  inao, 
please  accept  them  aud  ^tatvx.  wvj  t^oijx^^t/ 


F^etiches. 

Sfieakin^r  on  the  subject  now  under  considera- 
tion, an  Ainu  once  s^iid  to  me :  '  After  the  hunters 
have  killed  a  Ixrar  or  a  deer,  they  take  out  the 
liver  and  bladder,  and  examine  them  very  carefully, 
for  they  have  sometimes  been  known  to  contain 
small  stones.  These  stones  are  most  precious 
things,  and  any  man  who  finds  them  may  con- 
sidc-r  himself  very  rich  and  lucky,  for  he  will 
always  Ixr  a  supremely  successful  hunter.  Some 
of  these  stones  are  the  colour  of  ;;old,  and  others 
white  like  silver,  but  l>oth  are  blessed  thinj^s  to 
have  in  ones  |)Ossession.  for  they  are  s[X!cial  gifts 
of  one's  guardian  god.* 

The  siime  man  also  siiid :  *  Attain,  there  are 
ver\*  manv  blessed  horns  amon;:  the  deer,  the  best 
of  these  are  called  (a)  Nause  deer  horns,  and  are 
formrd  thus  :  m^  i^  ;  (b)  the  next  are  called  Popai- 
usft  horns,  and  their  shape  is  fashioned  in  this 
way  :  ^^#^f  ;  (i)  then  come  those  called  Opibe 
horns,  and  ihey  rrsi-mblc  s|H'ars  thus  :  >*^  ^ ; 
{if)  lastly  there  is  thr  lunush  horn,  which  l<H)ks 
likr  a   sword,   thus:   ^Ha^.' 

I  hf  Ainu  words  ustil  in  the  names  al)ovr  j^iven 
an*  drscriptive.  and  thfir  meanin^^s  are  as  follows  :— 
Sausi\  "forks';  Popaiush^  'having  points  likr 
l>«»ils*;   Opihi\  'siR'ar  hrad  * :  and  /imus/i,  'sword.* 

More  than  t-nough  has  now  \h*vi\  said  to  show 
lh«-  n-al  nature  of  Ainu  felichism.  I  ihenrfon*  pro- 
jwiM*  to  close  this  chapirr  b\  briefly  mentioning  nwv 
or  tHo  old  ja|KUirsc*  customs  still  prevailing,  ufKin 
%%hich  many  of  the  remarks  u|>on  iHito  fetichism 
and  charms  madr  throughout  this  iMMik  cast  n<>  little 
light.       First   of  these    is    ihr   f^ohn    y^\    nuNa.   vwxc. 
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may  so  often  see  about  the  Shinto  shrines  and 
elsewhere. 

As  the  traveller  passes  along  on  his  journey 
through  Japan  he  may  often  see  in  front  of  the  way- 
side shrine  or  Shinto  temples  wands  or  sticks  of 
wood,  from  which  depend  strips  of  white  paper,  cut 
and  knotched  in  a  peculiar  way.  In  the  various 
dictionaries  in  our  possession  we  find  that  the 
compilers  have  defined  them  as  *  paper  cut  in  a 
peculiar  shape '  fastened  to  a  stick,  and  placed  in  a 
Shinto  shrine  before  the  ^amt  (gods)  as  a  sign  of 
offering  (supposed  by  the  vulgar  to  represent  the 
spirit  of  the  deity),  and  also  as  *  pieces  of  silk  or 
paper  carried  by  the  worshipper  as  a  token  of 
offering  in  going  to  the  shrine/ 

Griffis,  in  T/ie  Religions  of  yapan  (page  83), 
says  :  Mn  reality  these  goljei  or  honourable  offerings 
are  nothing  more  than  the  paper  representatives  of 
the  ancient  offerings  of  cloth  which  were  woven,  as 
the  arts  progressed,  of  bark,  or  hemp,  and  of  silk.* 
It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  this  borders  on  a  mere 
guess,  and  that  in  truth  gohei  are  neither  more  nor 
less  than  remnants  of  fetichism  as  practised  among 
the  Japanese  in  bygone  ages.  Just  as  the  inao 
of  the  Ainu  represent  part  of  that  cultus  among 
that  race  to-day.  I  have  come  to  this  conclusion 
after  a  great  deal  of  study  and  careful  watching 
among  both  races.  Where  the  Ainu  naturally  and 
of  course  would  set  up  their  inao^  there  we  find 
that  the  Japanese  of  the  interior  of  the  main  island 
of  Japan  (say  off  Sendai  a  few  miles,  for  that  was 
where  I  last  saw  them,  in  the  year  1899)  set  up 
t/je/r  gohei.     Besides  seemg  t\v^t^  ^\.  \)cv^  ^\vcvtves  I 
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have  remarked  them  by  wells,  sprinjjs,  rivers,  at  the 
[Aavv  where  the  women  wash  their  rice  before 
cooking  it.  and  also  in  the  gardens.  I  have  often 
asktrd  why  thev  artr  set  up.  and  have  always  got  one 
of  thrre  replies:  (a)  they  are  said  by  some  to  be 
sij^ns  III  piiriiy  (though  I  cannot  (juite  see  where 
that  idea  comes  in)  ;  (6)  others  siiy  they  are 
offerin;.is  to  the  various  deities  (this  sounds  more 
reasonable*):  {<)  and  some  tell  me  that  they  are 
inn-rmeili.iry  goiU  themselves,  (and  this  is  what  I 
should  rx|>eci  them  to  l>elieve).  However,  these 
replies,  the  first  excepted,  are  just  such  as  many 
Ainu  woulil  j^ive  an  incjuirer  if  questicmetl  about 
their  imio  fi*tithes. 

I'urthermore.  in  speaking  of  the  Shinto  temples, 
Satow  and  1 1  awes'  Handbook  for  yapan  sa)'S  : 
'  All  that  is  visible  to  the  eye  of  the  worship|)er  is 
a  bun<lle  of  paper  cuttinjLjs  attached  to  an  upright 
wand,  or  a  mirror,  in  tht-  centre  of  an  ojien  chamber. 
Hut  behind  tlv  (^rann;^  in  the  rear  is  a  s;mctum, 
within  which  not  e\<n  the  chi<*f  priests  may  intrude, 
exiepi  on  rare  cHcasions.  where  the  emblem  of  the 
^<hI  is  kepi  enshrined  within  a  lx»x.  and  envelojK'd 
in  innumerable  wrappin;^^s  of  silk  and  brixade. 
Tradition  alone  inlorins  us  in  each  case  what  this 
•  mblein.  or  mtdtma^hiro  (repn-si-ntation  of  the 
.lu^isi  spirin.  is  sometinu-s  a  mirrof,  or  sword.  a 
curious  stcme.  or  rvrn  .i  shew,  thr  nn'rror  U-ing 
characteristic  of  the  h-mal<r.  ih«-  s\%ord  «>l  the  male 
dtiiies.  Th'*  tempir  pn»|)er  consists  of  a  ch.ijwl. 
while  in  the  front  part  stands  a  wand  from  which 
df'|K*nd  pieces  of  whil»-  paper  cwi  ovW  \\\  ^  \vwv\v:v\ax 
nhiiincr,  and  /ntrmled    to   reNcn\\>\e   v\\c  o^\«\\v^><  ^^^^ 
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cloth  tied  to  a  branch  of  the  cleyera  bush,  such  as  in 
ancient  times  were  made  at  festivals,  and  probably 
left  hanging  all  the  year  round.  In  recent  years,  by 
a  reversion  to  the  traditional  practice,  it  has  become 
the  fashion  to  offer  strips  of  coloured  cloth.' 

Seen  in  the  light  of  fetichism  as  it  exists  to-day 
among  the  Ainu,  I  think  one  cannot  but  conclude 
that  this  is  downright  Japanese  fetichism. 

*  The  emblem  of  the  gods  is  kept  enshrined 
within  a  box,  and  enveloped  in  innumerable 
wrappings  of  silk  and  brocade,'  so  say  Satow  and 
Hawes.  Very  many  of  the  Ainu  fetiches,  such  as 
birds'  nests,  skulls  of  certain  animals  and  birds,  are 
also  enshrined  in  a  box  and  enveloped  in  innumer- 
able wrappings  of  fetich  shavings. 

M  UN-AGE. 

When  the  Japanese  carpenters  are  building  a 
house,  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  work  they  in 
many  cases  hold  a  kind  of  feast.  It  is  known  as 
7nnn-age.  The  festival  is  defined  as  *  a  celebration 
made  when  the  framework  of  a  house  is  com- 
pleted.' It  consists  in  setting  up  gohei  about  the 
building,  feasting  on  rice  dumplings,  and  partici- 
pating in  a  so-called  sak6  drinking.  Sometimes 
also  a  large  bow  with  an  arrow  fitted  in  it  is  placed 
high  above  the  roof  at  this  particular  time.  The 
last  arrow  I  saw  measured  seven  feet  in  length. 
I  have  made  many  inquiries  among  the  carpenters 
and  others  of  the  common  people  as  to  the  origin 
and  meaning  of  this  custom,  and  the  only  answers 
/  can  so  far  get  are  swcK  as  these :  As  to  the 
origin,    '  1 1  was  so  done  b^  owt  ^wc^^xox^,  axv^^  >^^ 
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follow  the  good  old  custom.'  Of  course  this  is 
quite  enough  for  them,  and  we  too,  perhaps,  ought 
therefore  to  be  satisfied,  though  we  are  not.  The 
gohei,  however,  are  said  to  be  *  offerings  to  the 
gods,'  though  what  gods  I  cannot  make  out,  and, 
taken  together  with  the  bow  and  arrow,  act  as  a 
'  charm  against  the  demon  of  fire.'  Surely  this  is 
nothing  short  of  fetichism.  Among  the  Ainu  the 
analogous  custom  and  counterpart  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  native  feast  of  house-warming,  when  the 
chisei  sambe,  or  *  heart  of  the  house/  is  placed 
about  the  huts,  as  described  in  a  previous  chapter. 

Ma-yoke. 

The  ma-yoke,  or  *  demon  shunners,'  are  some- 
what numerous,  and  are  defined  as  *  charms  to 
keep  off  evil  spirits.'  Thus  at  the  time  when  a 
Japanese  is  dangerously  ill,  and  is  judged  to  be  at 
death's  door,  a  sword  and  some  gohei  are  some- 
times laid  by  his  pillow  as  a  charm  and  defence. 
These  are  said  to  drive  away  the  demon  of  disease, 
whether  the  person  dies  or  not.  At  times  they 
are  also  carried  before  the  corpse  at  the  funeral. 
The  farmers  sometimes  place  a  sickle  on  the  roof 
of  their  house,  as  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration.  This  is  said  to  drive  away  the  demons 
of  fire,  wind,  and  lightning.  Again,  in  cases  of 
attacks  by  smallpox  a  looking-glass  is  sometimes 
placed  by  the  side  of  the  patient.  It  is  said  that 
if  this  be  done  the  demon  will  see  himself  as  others 
see  him,  and  will  go  away  without  leaving  any 
marks  on  the  body  of  the  victim.  Then,  again,  in 
times  of  epidemic  diseases  \  \\^>a^  twot^  v\\-axv  c^wce 
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seen  the  |x:ople  <lrajjjjing  roj>es,  amid  much  noise  of 
shoiitiu};  and  beating  of  dnims  through  the  villages. 
This  was  to  drag  out  and  drive  away  the  demons. 
In  all  thestr  things  and  many  others  like  them  I 
think  we  may  see  fetichism  practised. 
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QHAPTER  XXXVI. 

Bird  Cultus* 

(a)  The  Eagle  Owl, 

General  remarks — The  eagle  owl — Names — Owls  assisting 
hunters — Owls  as  mediators — Ornitholatry — legend  of  the 
eagle  owl. 

There  have  been  very  few  nations  in  the  world 
which  have  not  had  their  bird  cultus,  some  more, 
some  less  developed.  The  Egyptians  of  old  held 
the  ibex  sacred,  called  him  *  Father  John  '  and 
worshipped  him.  When  he  died  they  made  a 
mummy  of  him,  and  they  considered  it  a  crime 
worthy  to  be  punished  with  death  to  kill  him. 
The  peculiar  ideas  they  entertained  about  the 
phoenix,  as  to  its  birth  and  longevity,  for  example, 
will  also  be  remembered.  The  owl  and  the  raven 
have  both  been  regarded  as  birds  of  evil  omen  by 
widely  distributed  nations,  while  the  stork  is  held  in 
great  esteem  by  the  Japanese.  The  tale  of  the 
Jackdaw  of  Rheims  will  not  be  forgotten,  and  all 
will  remember  how  the  little  robin  redbreast  is 
dearly  beloved  by  the  children  of  Old  England. 
I  very  much  doubt,  however  whether  any  nations 
have  ever  had  so  much  to  say  about  the  feathered 
tribe  by  way  of  cult  and  folk-lore  as  the  Ainu. 
They  appear  to  have  something  to  say  about 
aJmost  every  kind  of  bird  which  comes  under  their 
noticey  from  the  little  vrretv  u^  x.o  x!cv^  ?j^?l\.  ^•^'^^^ 
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and  from  the  bird  of  paradise  down  to  the 
common  house  sparrow.  According  to  their  way 
of  thinking,  there  are  birds  which  rightly  belong 
to  heaven  above,  birds  which  may  only  dwell  on 
the  earth  below,  and  birds  which  have  their 
pro|>er  home  in  Hades  under  the  earth.  There 
are  divine  birds  and  demon  birds,  birds  good, 
birds  U'ld,  and  !>irds  indifferent.  One  kind  of  bird 
is  sup[x>sed  to  be  a  g(Kxl  gardener  (the  cuckoo  to 
wii>.  .Another  kind  a  clever  boiit-builder  (the 
wood|)ecker  for  e.xample),  and  yet  others  (the 
snipe  and  also  the  albatross)  splendid  physicians. 
The  author  proposes  to  treat  of  this  subject  in  the 
present  and  three  following  chapters,  therein  giving 
what  he  h<is  so  far  been  able  to  collect  from  the 
|>eopUr  regarding  the  feathered  tribe.  Some  of  the 
matter  will  be  found  to  be  altoj^ether  unique,  and 
much  c|uite  absurd,  while  all.  it  is  hoped,  will  be 
found  to  l>e  interesting. 

.\n  .Ainu.  s|xraking  to  me  al)out  birds,  told  me 
of' certain  tal)oos  regarding  their  cry.  He  said: — 
•  I  h<Tf  are  five  s|>ecial  birds  whose  cry  should 
not  Ih!  imitated  by  anyone.  They  are  the  cuckoo, 
w(Kxlpecker.  nighthawk.  goatsucker,  and  owl. 
These  birds  have  |K)wer  to  l)ewitch  f>eople  by 
means  of  their  cry.  and  sometimes  do  so.  Their 
cry  ought  therefore  not  to  be  imitated.  To  dt*  so. 
indee<l.  would  l>e  a  direct  calling  in  of  misfortune. 
Hut  the  eagle  owl  is  a  deity.  To  imitiite  his  cry 
w<Hjld  therefore  be  rank  bhisphemy.  Nor  should 
one  imitate  the  cry  of  any  unknown  binl. 
.Strange  birds  are  often  sent  by  ihc  dc\\V.  Mv^k  cxrr^ 
the  sectls  ofdiscdst:  hither  and  \V\\vW\.     Vox^'^^* 
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reasons    one    should    exercise    care    in    all    these 
respects.     So  taught  the  ancients/ 

Eagle  Owl. 

The  Ainu  give  this  bird  as  many  as  five 
different  names,  each  of  which  has  a  particular 
meaning,  and  which  in  its  degree  tends  to  show 
the  very  special  regard  in  which  it  is  held  by  them. 
Among  the  whole  Strix  family  the  owl  holds  the 
chief  place  in  their  minds,  and  in  their  bird  cult  is 
accordingly  treated  with  the  greatest  esteem  and 
care.  There  is,  indeed,  another  kind  of  owl  which 
is  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  distrust,  and  fear, 
and  which,  because  considered  to  be  a  bird  both 
causing  and  forerunning  misfortune,  is  very  much 
hated,  and  called  a  demon  by  them  :  but  the  eagle 
owl  is  regarded  as  divine,  and  hence  in  every  way 
good,  and  to  be  beloved.  This  divinity  does  not 
bring  evil  into  the  world,  but  when  he  sees  evil 
near  he  very  kindly  forewarns  men  of  it,  and  in 
his  good-will  defends  them  against  it.  For  these 
reasons  he  is  loved,  trusted,  and  devoutly 
worshipped. 

An  examination  into  the  names  by  which  this 
bird  is  known  among  the  Ainu,  clearly  shows  in 
what  light  he  is  regarded  by  them,  and  why  he  is 
worshipped.  I  will  examine  them  in  the  order 
given  me  by  the  Ainu  who  furnished  me  with 
the  information  on  the  subject,  and  deal  with 
them  in  turn. 

I.  The  first  name  to  be  considered  is  the  most 
ordinary  one,  namely,  humhum  okkai  kamui,  *  the 
divine  male  who  calls  ////;;/  hum'     This  last  word, 
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it',  hum  hum,  is  simply  an  onomatopcria  for  the 
sounci  the  eagle  owl  is  supix>sed  to  make  when 
rryinji/  at  nif^ht.  Kamui  also  forms  part  of  this 
name,  and  that  means  *  divine ; '  while  the  fact  of 
his  heinj;  called  an  okkai,  '  male/  determines  him 
to  be.  fn>m  iheir  point  of  view,  of  the  very  highest 
im|M)rtance,  for  the  male  always  takes  a  higher 
place  than  the  female,  not  only  in  the  mind  of 
the  jieople  but  also  in  their  actual  daily  pnictice. 
2.  The  second  name  is  kamui  vkashi,  i,i\ 
'the  ancestor  of  the  gods/  That  the  gods  of 
whom  the  eagle  owl  is  sup|)osed  to  l>c  the  ancestor 
are  all  little  birds,  goes  without  saying,  for  each 
and  evrry  deity  is  only  looked  upon  as  a  god 
among  its  own  kind,  and  is  always  conceived  of 
as  having  the  Ixxlily  form  of  his  own  kind  when 
making  himself  visible  to  human  beings,  unless  it 
in<leeil  Ix:  in  dreams.  The  worti  tkiishi,  i,i\ 
••»ld  in.m.'  •ancestor."  iis  applied  to  him.  also  goes 
to  show  his  im|K>rtance  in  Ainu  bird  cult  and 
m)thology.  ti»r  among  this  people  old  men  are 
ihcMj^ht  most  of.  and  are  treated  with  the  greatest 
d'terence.  res|K-ri.  and  consideration.  When  the 
younger  in<n  gt»  to  visit  them,  or  a  son  returns 
from  a  journey,  a  presi-nt  is  .ilwa)^  looktd  for, 
aiul  he  who  neglects  to  bring  one  is  not  thought 
much  of.  I  l)«ive  often  found  thi^  custom  a 
niji-^ame  among  the  ag<:d  sick,  for.  in  spile  of  all 
ihil  one  can  do  or  s*iy.  th<-y  will  briiij^  .wi/<'  as  a 
pre.sent  for  them  to  drink,  thus  in  many  cases 
counteracting  the  effects  of  the  medicine  given  by 
our  m(*dical  men.  The  wortl  tiH»  of  the  t'^iishi 
has   a    gre«it    tieal    more    weight    than    that   ol    the 
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younger  members  of  the  race.  Nothing,  it  seems 
to  me,  could  rightly  be  done  in  ancient  times 
without  first  consulting  them.  Hence  then  we 
may  fairly  conclude  that  the  name  *  divine  ancestor ' 
as  applied  to  the  eagle  owl  shows  him  to  be  held 
in  high  esteem.  In  fact,  it  may  direct  us  back 
to   the   time   when   he  was   regarded  as   a   totem 

god- 

3.  A  further  name  is  kamui  chikappo,  and  that 

signifies  *  divine  little  bird.'  The  word  chikap 
means  *bird,'  and  po  is  a  diminutive  particle 
meaning  *  little,'  and  is  a  term  implying  kindly 
regard  and  endearment,  and  shows  him  to  be 
looked  upon  with  affection.  He  is  so  esteemed 
because  he  is  thought  to  be  of  great  service  to 
man,  and  to  be  of  an  essentially  benevolent  dis- 
position. The  particle  is  often  heard  in  recitation 
of  traditions,  and  is  always  uttered  in  an  affectionate 
way  and  pleasing  attitude.  In  no  way,  therefore, 
do  we  find  this  kind  of  owl  to  be  looked  upon 
with  fear  and  dread. 

4.  The  fourth  name  given  him  is  ya  un 
ko7itnkai,  and  that  means  *  the  servant  of  the 
world/  This  term  declares  him  to  be  in  the  world 
for  the  purpose  of  ministering  to  the  wants  of 
men,  and  we  are  accordingly  told  that  he  is 
especially  sent  by  the  Creator  for  this  very  object, 
for  though  he  is  divine,  yet,  like  all  other  divinities, 
he  is  subject  to  the  Creator  of  all  things.  All  of 
the  deities  are  in  the  first  instance  subject  to  one 
another  according  to  their  order  and  rank,  but 
ultimately  they  are  responsible  to  the  Creator 
alone  as  head  of  all. 
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But  it  may  well  be  asked  in  what  way  this  bird 
is  supposed  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  men. 
Certiiinly  not  by  bein^  eaten,  because  he  is  not  an 
article  of  diet  But  he  assists  men,  so  it  is  believed, 
in  supplying  the  larder  with  animal  food.  In  some 
unexplained  way  he  directs  the  movements  of  the 
hunters,  and  leads  them  to  the  place  where  the 
quarr)'  lies.  Not  only  so,  but  by  calling  out 
humkum  he  considerately  warns  the  hunter  when 
danger  is  near.  P^urther,  he  is  said  to  help  with  his 
favour  in  times  of  sickness,  and  to  be  specially 
useful  in  preserving  from  accident. 

.As  regards  giving  warning  to  [people,  the  Ainu 
say  that  if  this  bird  hoots  very  loudly  it  is  a  sure 
sign  that  danger  is  close  at  hand  ;  but  if  the  h(x>t 
ix!  quicrt  and  regular  then  it  means  peace  and  gcKxl 
fortune.  The  day  before  going  to  the  mountains 
the  hunters  make  several  inao  fetiches,  and  place 
th<-m  outside  the  hut  towards  the  east  If  during 
the  night  an  owl  of  any  kind  comes  and  sits  u[)on 
them  and  makes  a  great  noise,  nothing  on  earth 
will  make  the  men  stir  from  their  villages,  for  they 
rej^ard  it  as  an  undoulxed  sign  of  danger ;  but 
shmild  the  owl  come  and  call  softly,  nothing  would 
plras*'  them  m«>n\  and  they  would  go  off  with 
alacrity,  ft-eling  certain  of  success. 

5.  The  l.LSt  name  this  bird  is  known  by  is 
ya  UH  koichanf  p^^-u,  ix.  'the  mediator  of  the 
world.*  By  this  term  we  have  another  <»f  his 
s|K*cial  duties  [)ointed  out.  He  mediates  IjetwetMi 
the  Creator  and  men.  and  is  sup(M»eil  to  take-  the 
rrqucsts  of  men  directly  to  Him.  It  will  therrfon- 
ix!  readily  perceived  that  he  holds  a  very  high  place 
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in  the  mind  of  the  Ainu  hunters,  and  we  are  not 
surprised  to  hear  that  he  is  devoutly  and  often 
worshipped  by  them. 

When  in  pursuit  of  game  the  hunters  very  often 
worship  this  bird.  Inao  are  offered  him,  prayer  is 
said,  and  his  assistance  and  watchful  care  earnestly 
solicited,  while,  when  possible,  saki  is  drunk  to  his 
honour.  In  their  feasts  also  some  of  the  men  wear 
crowns  ornamented  with  the  head  and  beak  of  these 
birds.  The  inao  they  receive  are  of  three  kinds, 
viz.,  *  the  fetich  with  curled  shavings,'  *  the  fetich 
with  the  shavings  spread  out,'  and  the  *bush  fetich,' 
described  in  previous  chapters. 

When  obtainable  the  eagle  owls  are  brought  up 
in  cages  in  the  same  way  as  other  birds  and  animals 
are.  One  would  naturally  suppose  that  these  were 
for  worship.  But  this,  I  am  assured,  to  my  great 
surprise,  is  not  the  case.  They  are  indeed  called 
while  in  their  cages  chioynap  kam7ii,  *  beloved  gods,' 
and  kamui  opoisayn,  *dear  little  divinities.'  but  they 
are  not,  certainly  as  a  rule,  worshipped  by  the 
people  who  profess  such  a  kindly  regard  for  them. 
Some  may  of  course  be  found  who  will  take  into 
their  heads  to  say  prayers  to  them,  but  such  an 
attitude  is  the  exception.  By  and  by  the  horrible 
time  comes  when  the  bird  is  to  be  throttled  ;  then 
it  may  be  said  to  be  worshipped,  not,  let  it  be 
remarked,  as  a  god,  but  simply  as  a  supposed 
mediator  between  gods  and  men.  All  manner  of 
birds  and  animals  are  treated  in  the  same  way  as 
the  eagle  owl  when  brought  up  by  hand.  They  are 
not  always  kept  as  gods  to  be  worshipped,  but 
nourished    against    the    time    when    they   will    be 
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rcHjuirctl  to  act  as  s|>ccial  messengers  from  men  to 
ihr  jjckIs  they  are  supposed  to  represent,  that  these 
may  in  their  turn  carry  the  request  or  message  on 
to  the  Creator  of  all  Himself. 

The  following  is  the  prayer  said  to  an  eagle  owl 
when  alxmt  to  be  siicrificed  : 

'  lifloved  deity,  we  h.iv<:  brought  you  up  because 
we  loved  you.  ami  now  we  are  about  to  send  you 
ti)  your  father.  We  herewith  offer  you  fcKxI,  ifuio, 
wine,  and  cakes  ;  take  them  to  your  parent,  and  he 
will  Ik;  very  pleas(;d.  When  you  come  to  him  siiy, 
*•  1  have  lived  a  long  time  among  the  Ainu,  where 
an  Ainu  father  and  an  .Ainu  mother  reared  me. 
I  now  tomt!  to  thee.  I  have  brought  a  variety  of 
gcMM'  things.  1  siiw  while  living  in  Ainu-land  a 
great  deal  of  distress.  I  observetl  that  some  of  the 
|x*oplf  wrre  |)Ossess<-d  by  demons,  some  were 
wounded  bv  wild  animals,  some  were  hurt  bv  land- 
-»liilfs.  others  suffered  shipwreck,  and  many  were 
attack<!d  by  disease.  The-  people  are  in  great 
straits.  .My  father,  hear  me.  and  hasten  to  l<M>k 
u|K>n  the  .\inu  and  help  them.'*  If  you  do  this, 
your  father  will  help  us.* 

Thus  does  the  rry  (hut  pro  nobiy  ljo  from  the 
Ainu  t«»  ih«*  owl. 

I'here  is  a  legen<l  alniui  i\\v  ori^^in  of  the  eagle 
owl.  but  it  is.  (juile  contrary  to  e.\|M  riatiou.  M-ry 
short  aiul  simple.  It  runs  thus  :  *  (iod.  ihr  (  roator. 
made  the  first  eagle  <»wl  in  Paradise,  and  after  a 
lime  s<*nt  him  down  l«)  the  world  of  men  to  .ict  as 
mediator  U'tween  Himself  and  them.  He  was  als4) 
commanded  to  Ix:  their  help  anti  guide  in  ueal  and 
woe.      He   is  called  meiliator  for  this  reason.      He 
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has  the  name  servant  given  him  because,  besides 
rendering  assistance  in  hunting,  he  gives  men 
warning  of  danger  by  his  hoot,  and  helps  the  people 
to  keep  in  good  health.  Should  he  come  near  a 
village  or  dwelling  and  call  very  loudly,  it  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  sign  of  evil  ;  but  should  his  voice  be 
soft  and  gentle,  it  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  omen 
indicating  prosperity  and  good  luck.' 
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Bird  CultUS  -  amtinueJ. 

{W)    Tllh    S*^RF.ECH   ASP   OTHER    A'/.Y/'S   OF    Ol^L, 

Name  of  thf  Mrti-rh  owl — lArgend  of  the  j>creech  owl — The  little 
hornt-d  owl — A  Icgrnii — SufXTNtitions  concerning  owls — The 
brown  owlet — Ix:gend  of  the  brown  owlet — The  bam  owl. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  I  dealt  with  one  kind  of 
owl  exclusively,  namely,  that  known  as  the  eagle- 
owl.  It  is  now  proposed  to  pursue  the  same  subject 
.ind  treat  of  other  members  of  the  Strix  family. 

I  will  commence  with  the  screech  owl.  for  this 
kind  appe^irs  to  stand  next  in  «)rder,  according  to 
.\inu  ideas. 

Now.  althouj^^h  this  bird,  inasmuch  as  he  is  an 
owl,  is  of  very  j^reat  importance  in  Ainu  bird  cult. 
yet  he  is  not  so  highly  regarded  as  that  last  men- 
tioned. He  hiLS  indeed  three  special  names  given 
him  which  show  the  j^reat  esteem  in  which  he  is 
held,  hut  as  a  rule  fewer  htao  are  presented  to  him, 
and  less  .*<///  drunk  in  his  honour.  I  have  not  often 
heard  of  the  chief  iniw,  /.<*.  the  inao  with  curled 
shavings  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter,  being  made 
for  and  offered  to  him,  but  sumding  next  in  order 
to  the  eagle  owl  the  people  often  offer  him  some  of 
the  lesser  kinds  mentioned  in  Chapter  X.  He  is 
said  to  have  special  power  to  give  success  to 
hunters  when  engaged  in  their  occupation,  and  to 
warn  them  of  the  approach  of  danger.     In  all  great 
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and  difficult  matters,  however,  he  is  supposed  to  go 
to  the  father  of  his  own  family  as  mediator,  and 
thence  he  may  be  sent  further  on  towards  the 
Creator  himself. 

1.  The  first  name  given  to  the  screech  owl  is 
ytik  chikap  kamtii,  i.e.  *  the  divine  deer  bird.'  This 
designation  determines  him  to  be  very  closely  con- 
nected with  deer  in  some  way  or  other,  and  we 
accordingly  find  that  the  Ainu  consider  him  always 
to  know  the  exact  spot  where  these  animals  are  to 
be  found.  I  am  informed  that  he  was  made  by  the 
Creator,  and  sent  by  him  to  watch  over  the  wants 
of  deer  under  the  superintendence  of  the  eagle  owl, 
in  the  same  way,  indeed,  as  the  goddess  of  fire  is 
said  to  watch  over  the  welfare  of  men. 

2.  He  is  next  called  isJio  sange  kamiii,  i.e.  *the 
deity  who  bestows  success  in  hunting.'  The  idea 
here  set  forth  seems  very  naturally  to  follow  the 
name  '  divine  deer  bird.'  As  governor  of  the  deer 
among  the  mountains,  he  of  course  should  know 
exactly  where  those  animals  should  live,  and  as  all 
things  are  conceived  of  as  having  been  sent  into 
this  world  for  the  general  good  of  mankind,  he  will, 
when  reverently  asked,  point  out  their  whereabouts 
to  those  who  wish  to  hunt.  In  this  way  he  helps 
men  to  procure  food,  and  this  is  said  to  be  the 
reason  for  worshipping  him. 

3.  The  third  name  is  hash  inao  koro  kamui,  i.e. 
*  the  deity  who  has  bush  fetich.'  This  refers  to  the 
fact  that  the  Ainu  imagine  him  to  take  special 
delight  in  this  kind  of  inaOy  and  it  is  to  him  they 
are  chiefly  offered.  Sometimes,  though  not  very 
often,  I  am  informed  that  the  people  may  be  found 
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presenting  him  with  several  of  the  more  important 
kinds  of  inao,  and  sak^  may  also  be  occasionally 
drunk  in  his  honour.  But  this,  I  am  assured, 
is  not  the  rule,  for  his  greatest  delight  is  in  the 
bush  inao,  described  in  Chapter  XII.  The  reason 
for  this  preference  is  to  be  found  in  the  l^end 
which  now  follows. 

Leueni)  ok  the  Screech  Owl. 

•  The  ancestor  of  the  screech  owl  resides  far 
away  in  the  mountains,  and  the  origin  of  worship 
b<'ing  paid  him  is  as  follows.  In  very  ancient  times 
a  certain  Ainu  went  to  the  mountains  to  hunt,  and 
while  there  he  saw  a  bird.  It  was  ({uite  white  in 
colour,  and  very  beautiful  to  look  upon.  It  was  also 
extraordinarily  larjje.  The  Ainu  therefore  hastened 
to  make  some  iptao  out  of  a  bush  near  at  hand  and 
offered  them  to  him  with  pniyer.  After  this  he  fell 
asleep  and  had  a  dream.  In  his  dream  he  saw  a 
man  clothed  in  pure  white  who  came  to  him  and 
s^iid,  "'  Listen  to  me  ;  you  made  inao  out  of  a  shrub 
and  offered  them  to  me.  1  thank  you  very  much 
indeed  for  them.  Henceforth  1  will  brin;j  you  jjood 
luck  in  huntinv; ;  1  will  also  command  my  children 
.iiul  they  shall  direct  you  to  where  the  animals  are 
to  \mi  found  and  shall  also  warn  you  when  danger  is 
near."  Tpon  this  the  man  awoke  and  it  was  mid- 
night and  still  quite  dark.  After  a  short  time  a  bird 
cime  and  sat  upon  his  inao  and  gave  a  most 
l>eautiful  hoot.  By-and-by  the  Ainu  got  up  and, 
thinking  over  the  bird's  hoots  in  connection  with  his 
dream,  worshipped  Ciod.  When  it  In-came  daylight 
he  set  out  on  a  hunting  expediticm,  and  ver^'  sooiv 
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came  across  and  killed  a  great  number  of  deer.  He 
was  thus  able  to  feed  the  people  of  his  village. 
Therefore  the  name  of  this  bird  became  fiash  itiao 
koro  kamiii,  *'  the  deity  who  has  bush  fetich,"  and 
ts/io  sange  kanmi^  **  the  deity  who  gives  success  in 
hunting."  He  has  the  name  yuk  chikap  kamui, 
**  the  divine  deer  bird,"  given  him  because  he  hoots 
when  deer  are  close  by.' 

With  regard  to  this  legend  I  would  draw  the 
reader  s  attention  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  Ainu 
imagine  owls,  like  all  other  deities  of  a  bird  nature, 
only  to  have  their  present  bodily  form,  i.e,  the  form 
of  birds,  when  they  appear  to  the  eyes  of  men.  In 
the  spirit  world  they  are  said  to  have  the  bodily 
shape  of  human  beings  ;  the  chief  of  the  owls  is  here 
represented  as  appearing  to  the  subject  of  the  dream 
in  a  body  like  that  of  a  man.  A  reference  to  the 
chapter  on  serpent  cult  will  show  that  snakes  also 
are  looked  upon  in  the  same  light.  Both  gods  and 
demons  appear  to  be  conceived  of  in  the  Ainu  mind 
as  having  the  shape  and  language  of  men  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  spirits. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  chief  owl 
himself  and  the  deity  who  appeared  in  the  dream 
were  dressed  in  pure  white.  This  colour  is  regarded 
as  a  sign  of  purity.  The  writer  has  discovered 
during  his  work  among  the  Ainu  that  he  can  give  a 
person  no  greater  pleasure  than  by  presenting  him 
with  an  old  cast-off  white  garment  to  be  buried  in 
when  he  dies.  No  doubt  the  charm  lies  in  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  gods  are  supposed  to  be  dressed  in 
white  robes,  and  we  may  therefore  safely  conclude 
that  this  colour  represents  purity  in  their  eyes. 
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In  a  general  way  owls  of  any  kind  ar.  called 
ahuurasawbi\  and  yet,  unless  fxirticularly  specified, 
this  term  may  be  found  to  refer  to  the  little  homed 
owl  specially.  This  is  perhaps  so  because  this  kind 
is  more  often  seen  than  the  others.  The  Ainu  look 
upon  him  as  a  demon  who  really  desires  to  harm 
mankind,  and  they  naturally  consider  him  to  be  a 
bird  of  evil  omen.  I  le  is  also  said  to  be  able  to  tell 
a  gooil  man  from  a  bad  one  at  sight.  When  caught, 
the  pirople  say  that  he  will  not  look  at  a  fx^rson  if  that 
person  be  of  a  bad  disposition,  but  will  keep  his  eyes 
merely  closed,  just  peering  through  the  slits  between 
the  lids.  This  act  is  called  ainu  cshpa,  i.e.  'man 
ignoring.*  If  the  pc^rson  before  whom  the  bird  is 
brought  be  of  a  good  character,  he  will  stare  at  him 
«»[)en-eycd.  This  act  is  called  aimt  oro  xcaniU,  i.e. 
•searching  out  the  man.' 

I  should  not  at  all  wonder  if  in  ancient  days 
the  owl  was  used,  when  available,  by  the  chiefs 
in  iryinj^  |K*rs4>ns  for  stime  sup|>)sed  crime.  This, 
however,  is  mere  conjecture  on  my  piirt.  and  I 
have  just  mentioned  it  as  a  |)ossible  or  even 
proUible  explanation  of  a  term  meaning  *  |)ointed 
out  by  the  bird,*  and  for  which  1  can  as  yet  get 
no  other  explanation. 

I  once  had  the  misfortune  to  calch  an  owl  of 
this  kind  in  the  daytime,  and  so  unwittingly  went 
thn)ugh  the  ordeal  of  having  one  «>f  these  bials 
Ijcfore  me.  It  liK)keil  at  me  with  eyes  nearly 
ck»sed  anil  at  an  Ainu  by  my  side  with  them  wide 
o|>en.     The  word  uas  whis|)ereil  among  the  |iei>ple 
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nishpa  eshpa,  i.e.  *the  master  is  ignored/  I  then 
and  there  went  down  in  the  Ainu  estimation  about 
ninety-nine  per  cent.  But  the  man  who  was  stared 
at  by  the  owl  was  lord  of  all  he  surveyed  for  a 
time,  for  had  not  the  owl  *  searched  him  out '  and 
shown  him  to  be  a  good  man  and  the  better  of  the 
two  ?  Surely  so.  Even  this  very  day,  while  penning 
these  words,  my  manservant  proudly  informed  me 
that  owls  always  looked  at  him  with  eyes  wide 
open.  He  leaves  me  to  draw  the  inference.  It 
will  be  seen  by  the  legend  given  below  that  some 
kinds  of  birds,  though  originally  made  good,  did 
not  always  maintain  their  integrity.  In  fact,  like 
human  beings,  they  degenerated.  The  one  now 
under  discussion  is  a  case  in  point.  The  little 
horned  owl  was  originally  sent  to  benefit  the  Ainu, 
but  he  once  mischievously  played  a  practical  joke 
upon  them  by  feigning  death  and  so  bringing 
misfortune.  He  was  the  cause  of  many  deaths  by 
famine  and  disease.  For  this  reason  he  was  cursed 
by  God,  and  made  to  lose  many  of  his  feathers, 
and  to  this  day  he  is  very  thinly  clad.  Indeed, 
he  reminds  one  at  once  of  the  Jackdaw  of  Rheims. 
This  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  feathers  are  not 
so  thickly  grown  as  those  of  most  other  birds. 
He  is  therefore  glad  to  seek  shelter  in  the  holes 
of  trees  or  even  in  the  abodes  of  men  for  warmth. 
Whatever  of  good  was  originally  in  his  heart  has 
all  been  taken  away,  so  that  he  is  now  as  bad  as 
a  noxious  weed,  and  has  become  a  very  demon. 
Moreover,  the  people  always  try  to  kill  him  when 
he  comes  across  their  path,  but  curiously  enough 
he  is  sometimes  brought  up  in    cages,  worshipped 
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like  the  two  kinds  of  owl  already  treated  of,  and 
offered  in  s^icrificc.  This,  so  I  am  told,  is  the  only 
owl  whose  flesh  is  eaten,  it  beinjr  considered  wronjj 
to  eat  the  flesh  of  either  the  eagle  or  the  screech 
owl.  The  legend  will  help  to  explain  many  of 
these  pi)ints. 

I.K<iKND   OF    TIIK    LiTTLK    HORNKD    OwL, 

•  The  little  horned  owl  was  sent  down  from 
heaven  by  God.  He  lived  in  Ainu-land  many 
years  ago,  where  he  l>ore  children,  multiplied 
grt-atly  and  w;is  very  happy.  After  a  long  time  had 
elapsed  some  Ainu  went  to  the  mountains  to  hunt 
animals.  L'lxm  seeing  this  the  owl  mischievously 
deceived  them  and  rendered  them  altogether  unsuc- 
cessful. When  they  met  the  hunters  they  all  fell 
upon  their  backs,  and  held  their  claws  straight 
in  the  air.  thus  pretending  to  be  dead.  Then, 
although  the  men  hunted  most  assiduously  and  for 
a  long  time,  they  were  unable  to  take  even  so 
much  as  one  animal,  and  the  consequence  was  a 
famine  and  dise^ise.  so  that  many  people  died. 
Thereupi)n  Ciod  came  down  from  heaven  and 
j><isscil  judgment  on  the  owls.  He  said  to  them  : 
*  As  you  have  done  this  evil  deed  your  clothes  and 
goodnrss  of  heart  shall  he  taken  from  you.  You 
shall  henceforth  |K)ssess  hearts  like  novious  weeds, 
you  shall  shed  many  of  your  feathers,  ami  suffer 
much  from  the  cold.  You  shall  live  in  the  holes 
of  tnres,  desire  to  enter  |)eopIcs  homes,  and  Ix' 
tormented  by  man.**  After  Clod  had  s;iid  this  the 
little  horned  owls,  though  formerly  of  great  im- 
}K>rtance,    became    insignificant    birds.     Still,  when 
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they  are  sacrificed,  and  their  flesh  eaten,  inao  are 
offered  them  by  way  of  compassion.  They  are 
called  ahunrasambe  because  they  desire  to  enter 
human  dwellings,  and  also  rasambe,  because  their 
hearts  have  become  evil  like  the  blades  of  noxious 
weeds.  They  are  also  called  makotari,  i.e.  *'  fallers 
upon  the  back/'  because  when  they  were  first 
seen  by  men  they  fell  upon  their  backs  and  held 
their  claws  in  the  air.' 

I  have  merely  to  add  to  this  legend  that,  as 
regards  the  name,  the  word  ahun  means  'to  enter 
in,'  ra  is  a  blade  of  grass,  and  sambe  means 
*  heart ' ;  hence  the  latter  part  of  the  account.  It 
is  not  good  philology,  perhaps,  but  it  shows  great 
ingenuity.  My  own  belief  is  that  he  is  called  by 
this  name  because  he  has  a  trick  of  getting  under 
the  grass  when  chased  in  the  daytime,  and  I  have 
myself  caught  no  less  than  three  of  these  creatures 
through  a  knowledge  of  this  habit  of  theirs. 
Ahunrasambe  may  possibly  mean,  and  very  likely 
does  mean,  *  the  creatures  which  get  among  the 
blades  of  grass.' 

Superstition  concerning  Owls. 

I  find  that  the  people  are  very  superstitious 
about  seeing  owls  flying  during  the  night.  More- 
over, it  is  considered  to  be  a  very  unfortunate 
thing  for  one  to  pass  in  front  of  or  immediately 
over  a  person.  The  same  is  true  also  of  the 
night-hawk.  Ill  fortune  or  danger  is  certain  to 
be  near  at  hand  in  such  a  case,  and  the  only  way 
to  avoid  the  impending  evil  is  to  expectorate  as 
much  and  as  fast  as  possWAe  ^ot  d.  uvcv^,    ^^  ^^\?\s|^ 
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so  the  demon  of  evil  foreshadowed  by  the  owl 
may  Ix!  thrown  out  of  the  mouth  instead  of  being 
swallowed.  But  woe  betide  the  man  who  should 
be  unfortunate  enough  to  see  an  owl  or  any  kind 
of  night  bird  cross  the  moon*s  face!  In  such  a 
case  the  intending  evil  is  very  serious  and  great, 
and  the  only  way  of  avoiding  it  or  its  demon  is 
to  change  (me*s  name,  so  that  when  he  comes  for 
a  ceruiin  individual  named  so  and  so  who  saw 
the  bird  cross  between  himself  and  the  moon,  he 
may  not  be  «ible  to  find  him. 

The  little  horned  owl  is  not  the  only  bird 
wliich  fell  from  original  <roodnes8,  for  his  brother, 
the  brown  owlet,  which  they  call  chiieshkop,  also 
had  the  misfortune  to  do  so.  Like  the  former, 
he  also  wiLs  badly  cursed  for  his  wickedness  and 
w;ls  made  into  a  demon,  and  is  now  regarded  as 
the  Mrrvant  of  Satan  himself.  He  has  become  a 
bird  of  undoubted  evil  omen,  and  he  flies  only 
at  night.  Should  he  piiss  over  a  house  it  is 
su|>|x>s4*d  that  there  is  certain  to  be  either  a  death 
or  a  conflagration  there  in  a  very  short  time. 
I'he  Ifgend  concerning  this  bird  is  as  follows : 
• 'Ihe  brown  owlet  is  now  a  tme  sen'ant  of  the 
devil.  lUit  he  was  a  very  good  binl  in  the  begin- 
ning, and  w«u»  made  by  (mkI  upon  this  earth, 
(^nce  upon  a  time  there  w;is  a  famine  in  .Ainu- 
land,  and  there  was  neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  grain 
to  eat,  and  it  seemed  tis  though  the  entire  nice 
would  die  of  stan-ation.  Then  all  the  great  ones 
of  the  earth  met  together  and  decided  to  send 
the  crow  ofl"  with  a  mess;ige  to  the  Creator.  The 
ea;;')e  ow)  hul   him    bnm^^hl    m   awA    \s;anv  Vvkv 
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command,  saying,  "  Go  to  the  God  of  the  heavens 
and  deliver  this  message  to  Him,  'There  is  a 
grievous  famine  among  the  Ainu,  and  the  people 
are  all  about  to  die.  Please  make  haste  and  send 
help  to  them.  Please  cause  deer  and  fish  to 
abound.'"  So  commanded  he.  But  the  crow 
hung  his  head  down  and  fell  asleep  by  the  door- 
post. 

*  The  eagle  owl  became  very  angry  at  this,  and 
snatching  a  firebrand,  beat  him  severely  and  sent 
him  out  in  a  hurry.  After  this  the  brown  owlet 
was  brought  in  and  the  message  entrusted  to  him. 
This  bird  went  away,  but  not  to  heaven.  Instead 
of  this  he  flew  over  the  huts  of  the  people  and 
made  known  to  men  and  demons  alike  the  message 
with  which  he  was  entrusted.  After  this  he  went 
and  hid  himself  during  the  day,  but  came  out 
again  at  night  and  repeated  the  message  in  the 
same  way.  Then  the  gods  were  very  angry  and 
caused  the  jay  to  take  the  message  to  God.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  to  tell  of  the  evil  deeds  of 
the  owl.  He  did  so.  Then  God  arose  and  filled 
two  bags,  one  with  fish  bones  and  the  other  with 
the  bones  of  deer.  He  commanded  the  jay  to 
take  them  down  to  the  earth  and  empty  them, 
that  containing  the  deer  bones  upon  the  mountains 
and  the  other  upon  the  rivers.  Then,  said  He, 
there  will  be  deer  and  fish  in  plenty  and  the  Ainu 
shall  live.  But  as  for  the  brown  owlet,  inasmuch 
as  he  did  not  do  as  he  was  commanded  he  shall 
henceforth  be  a  demon.  Then  the  jay  took  the 
bags  and  emptied  them  as  told,  and,  as  God  had 
said  it  would  be,  deer  and  fish  multiplied  and  the 
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Ainu  were  saved.  The  brown  owlet  became  a 
servant  of  the  devil  and  flies  about  and  cries  only 
at  night  And  so,  although  this  bird  was  good 
to  begin  with,  he  afterwards  degenerated  and 
became  a  bird  of  evil  omen.  lie  is  sent  by  the 
devil  with  all  kinds  of  evil  tidings  and  is  called 
okep,  i.e.  ''the  l)earcr  of  bad  news/*  As  he  is 
the  bird  of  evil  omen  it  is  a  bad  thing  and  very 
hateful  for  him  to  pass  over  a  house.  If  he  does 
so  it  means  either  a  death  or  a  conflagration.' 

The  various  |)ortions  of  the  deer's  body  seem 
to  have  played  a  considerable  |)art  in  creation. 
\Vc  are  told  that  the  dry  picked  bones  and  the 
hair  of  some  of  these  animals,  which  had  supplied 
the  viands  of  a  he^ivenly  feast,  were  distributed 
over  the  mountains  and  changed  into  living 
creatures  of  this  sjiecies.  We  are  now  about  to 
Ixr  tiught  that  the  bladder  of  a  deer  was  turned 
into  a  bam  owl. 

The  name  of  this  l)ird  is  ;//-/•<>////•,  and  that 
means  'sticking  to  the  trees.'  Though  made  out 
of  a  j)art  of  the  deer  he  is  consideretl  by  the 
|)eople  to  be  a  demon,  and  is  accordingly  liNiked 
u|K)n  as  a  bird  of  ill  omen.  Like  that  of  some  few 
other  birds  his  cry  may  by  no  means  be  imitated, 
for  should  a  person  be  imliscreet  enough  to  mock 
him  he  will  be  punished  with  sickness  and  a 
lingering  death.  The  history  of  his  origin  will 
be  found  set  forth  in  the  fable  next  to  l>e  given, 
in  which  it  will  also  be  seen  how  the  name 
«/-/<'//#/•,  /.<•.  'sticking  to  trees.*  came  to  Ik: 
applied  to  him. 
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Legknd  of  the  Origin  of  the  Barn  Owl. 

'The  origin  of  the  bird  called  by  the  name 
**  sticking  to  trees"  is  as  follows.  In  ancient  times, 
when  the  divine  Aioina  was  living  in  the  world, 
he  one  day  went  hunting  in  the  mountains  and 
killed  a  fine  fat  deer.  After  he  skinned  it  and 
cut  it  up,  he  took  the  useless  parts  and  threw 
them  away.  The  bladder  left  his  hand  with  a 
whirl  and  struck  against  the  stem  of  a  tree,  where 
it  adhered  fast.  But  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  thing 
thrown  from  the  hand  of  such  a  deity,  it  considered 
itself  of  too  great  importance  to  remain  there  and 
be  decomposed.  It  therefore  immediately  turned 
itself  into  a  bird.  A  voice  was  also  given  to  it 
which,  when  it  cried,  sounded  like  one  saying 
'' ni-ko(nk,  ni-kotuky'  i.e.  **  sticking  to  trees,  sticking 
to  trees,"  and  this  is  why  it  is  called  by  that 
name. 

*  The  cry  of  this  bird  must  not  be  imitated,  for 
if  he  hears  himself  mocked  in  any  way  he  will 
inflict  severe  punishment  for  the  insult.  However, 
if  a  person  should  happen  to  imitate  him  ignorandy 
and  unintentionally  and  so  unwittingly  incur  the 
penalty  of  owl  possession,  he  should  proceed  to 
repeat  in  the  bird  s  hearing  the  way  in  which  he 
came  into  the  world.  As  soon  as  he  finds  out 
that  the  history  of  his  birth  is  known  by  the  person 
possessed  he  will  undo  the  mischief  and  fly  away 
post  haste  and  hide  himself  for  shame.  Inao  are 
not  offered  to  this  bird  nor  should  his  flesh  be 
eaten  ;  this  is  because  \\e  \s  ^.  ^^rcvoxv.     Ks.  Vsl  \>as, 
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his  home  far  away  in  the  mountains,  he  is  very 
rarely  seen.  His  cry  is  only  heard  at  night,  for 
like  other  demons  he  prefers  night  to  day.  The 
ancients  have  said  that  he  is  a  very  dreadful 
creature  and  is  to  be  hated.' 
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QHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

Bird  CxAiMS— continued. 

(c)  The  Eagle  a.vd  Hawks. 

The     eagle — Legends     of    the     eagle — The     fish-hawk — Night- 
hawks — The  devil's  cook. 

After  the  eagle  owl  mentioned  in  Chapter  XXXVI. 
I  find  the  eagle  itself  to  be  most  thought  of, 
for  he  is  also  a  guardian,  friend  and  helper, 
having  been  specially  sent  to  this  world  to  assist 
in  governing  the  Ainu.  It  is  the  firm  belief  of 
my  informant  that  this  bird  once  saved  the  people 
from  extinction  by  disease  and  famine  through  his 
kindly  assistance,  and  that  he  will  even  at  this 
present  day  help  all  those  who  honour  him  by 
calling  upon  him  in  prayer.  They  regard  it  as 
his  special  province  to  help  whenever  such  calami- 
ties as  sickness  and  famine  overtake  them. 

The  following  legends  not  only  show  this  to 
be  so,  but  they  also  give  further  instruction 
indicating  in  what  light  the  people  look  upon 
worship.  In  the  first  place  they  seem  to  imagine 
that  they  favour  the  gods  by  ascribing  worship  to 
them,  and,  as  a  corollary  to  this,  conclude  that 
the  gods  are  pleased  with  worship  and  ought  and 
will  favour  men  as  a  sort  of  recompense  especially 
if  they  kindly  and  reverently  offer  them  tnao. 
They  also  think    that  the  goAs  te^^e^L  -2^^  VvcA- 
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nesses  shown  them  when  they  appear  in  the  bodily 
frimi  of  cither  bird  or  beast,  and  are  fed  in  cages 
and  offered  in  sacrifices.  An  example  of  this  is 
shown  in  the  second  lejjcnd  given  below,  for  it  is 
there  seen  how  after  having  had  his  wants  duly 
attended  to  and  worship  paid  him  during  the  time 
of  famine,  fiiirticularly  when  the  people  lacked 
sufficient  for  themselves,  the  eagle  god  was  grateful 
and  saved  the  people  by  providing  food  in  plenty. 

1-k;kni)  of  tiik  Ka(;li:. 

*  In  ancient   times    there   Wcis  a  famine   among 

the  Ainu  so  that    ihev    were   all    about    to   die   of 

stirvation.      This  lx:ing  so,  the  |)eople  went  down 

to    the    sea   shore   as  a    l«Lst    resource    to    pick    up 

what    ihev   could    find   there  to  eat.     While   there 

they  one  day  saw  something  dark,  very  far  away, 

tloating  u|)on  the    waves  of  the  sea.     The    people 

carefully    kept    their   eyes   upon  it  and    would    not 

let    it    out   of   their   sight.      By-and-by.    when    the 

object   came   closer   to   the    shore   it   was   seen  to 

nsemble  a  large  bird.     However,  the  wings  could 

only    be    seen   and  nothing    whatever  of  the  body. 

When    it    had    now    come    close    in,    riding    upon 

the    surf,    it  was    discovered    to   be    a    very   large 

cMgle  holding  something  in  his  claws,  which,  after 

careful  inspection,  turned  out  to  be  a  dol|)hin.     The 

|K!ople  were  very  |>le;ised  when    they   s«iw  what  it 

was,    and    when    they    had    taken    it    they   divided 

it    up   and   ate   it.       In    this    way,    then,    did    the 

eagle  siive    their   lives.      The  ancients  tell  us  that 

this  is  how   it   came  to  ^kiss  \\v;xv  vVv^*  \^<^^^  Vvx^v 
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knew  this  bird  to  be  a  god,  and  why  he  is 
worshipped.  This  is  also  the  reason  why  many 
inao  are  offered  to  him  and  saki  drunk  in  his 
honour.' 

A  Second  Legend  of  the  Eagle. 

*  A  great  many  years  ago  a  certain  Ainu 
caught  a  young  eagle  and  brought  him  up  in  a 
cage.  Not  long  after  taking  him,  disease  broke 
out  among  the  people  and  a  great  famine  arose, 
so  that  they  were  all  in  dire  distress. 

*  Nevertheless,  the  Ainu,  being  a  very  good  man, 
continued  to  carefully  feed  his  eagle.  When  the 
distress  was  at  its  height  this  bird  kept  wide  awake, 
and  day  and  night  alike  incessantly  walked  up 
and  down  in  his  cage,  calling  out,  ''  Amkit,  amkity^ 
This  had  the  effect  of  driving  the  calamity 
away,  for  sickness  then  ceased  and  food  became 
very  plentiful.  This  is  how  the  eagle  saved  the 
people.  As  a  return  for  his  goodness  the  ancients 
determined  that  he  was  to  be  worshipped.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  people  rear  this  bird  in  cages,  worship 
him,  and  ask  him  to  defend  them  from  evil.* 

When  the  eagle  is  offered  in  sacrifice  the 
following  prayer  is  said  to  him :  *  O  precious 
divinity,  O  thou  divine  bird,  pray  listen  to  my 
words.  Thou  dost  not  belong  to  this  world,  for 
thy  home  is  with  the  Creator  and  His  golden 
eagles.  This  being  so,  I  present  thee  with  these 
t7tao  and    cakes    and   other    precious    things.       Do 


*  The  word  *  amkit,  amkit '  is  an  onomatopoeia  for  the  call  the 
eag/e  makes. 
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thou  ride  upon  the  inao  and  ascend  to  thy  home 
in  the  glorious  heavens.  When  thou  arrivest. 
assemble  the  deities  of  thy  own  kind  together  and 
thank  them  for  us  for  having  governed  the  world. 
I  )o  thou  come  again,  I  beseech  thee,  and  rule  over 
us.     O  my  precious  one,  go  thou  ciuietly.' 

It  was  shown  in  Chapter  XXI.  that  the  cnme 
is  sup|x)sed  to  have  a  very  fierce  temper;  the  fish 
hawk  also,  which  the  Ainu  call  Yatiui  chikap,  is 
siiid  to  be  of  a  like  disfxisition.  Like  the  eagle, 
thr  fish  hawk  also  is  worship|>ed,  and  has  to  be 
appraiched  with  a  greater  amount  <>f  care  and 
more  thoughtful  reverence  than  many  other  kinds 
of  binls.  It  appears  that  he  was  once  insulted  and 
has  never  forgotten  the  fact.  The  insult  offered 
him  was  very  deep  and  touched  him  in  a  very 
trndrr  place,  so  that  he  grew  angry  beyond 
measure.  However,  having  once  had  his  revenge, 
he  will  now,  if  pro|>erly  treated,  behave  kindly  to 
|Kople:  but  if  not,  thrn  be  prepared  fors(|ualls.  In 
his  presence  one  must  always  behave  in  a  seemly 
manner,  and  l>e  careful  as  to  what  is  s;iid  in  his 
hearing.     The  following  legend  will  e.\plain  this. 

Ln.iNh  o»    Tin:   Fisii   Hawk. 

*  The  fish  hawk  originally  came  down  from 
heaven  and  ought  therefore  to  be  worshij>|KHl  and 
have  inao  presented  to  him.  Hut  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  he  is  a  very  hot-tem|)ered  bird,  and 
ought  therefore  to  be  treated  with  great  care  and 
deference.  His  violence  of  temj>er  is  thus  ac- 
counted for;  ••  .\  very  lon^  lunc  •a\»>>  ^  cxtVAxw  Xvcvw 
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brought  up  a  young  fish  hawk  in  a  cage,  but  un- 
fortunately neglected  either  to  worship  it  or  present 
it  with  inao.  Nay,  he  went  even  further  than  this, 
for  in  the  end  he  summarily  killed  it  and  cast  it 
away.  The  bird  was  exceedingly  angry  with  this 
treatment  and  sought  revenge.  After  a  while  the 
little  son  of  the  aforesaid  Ainu  went  to  play  in 
front  of  the  hut.  In  a  short  time  a  fish  hawk 
swooped  down  and  pecked  at  his  head  till  he  died." 
This  is  how  it  is  known  that  this  bird  has  a  quick 
temper.' 

There  is  a  kind  of  night  hawk  in  this  island 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  erokroki,  and  is 
regarded  as  a  bird  of  good  omen.  When  his  cry 
is  heard  it  is  supposed  to  indicate  that  there  will  be 
an  abundance  of  salmon  trout  in  the  rivers.  I 
cannot  quite  make  out  which  night  hawk  is  in- 
tended by  the  name,  because  the  next  one  mentioned 
is  also  a  night  bird.  Erokroki  is  simply  an  onoma- 
topoeia of  his  note,  which  is  supposed  to  resemble 
the  sound  of  knocking  salmon  on  the  head  when 
dragged  ashore,  the  dead  thud  of  which  may  be 
said  to  be  somewhat  like  toktok-tok,  toktok-tok^  or 
erokroki,  erokroki  in  sound.  To  understand  this, 
one  must  remember  that  salmon  are  always  knocked 
on  the  head  with  a  willow  stick,  and  so  killed  when 
caught. 

Legend  of  the  Erokroki. 

*  The  bird  called  erokroki  was  made  by  God  in 

this  world  ;    for  in  the  beginning  God  made  both 

birds  and  beasts,  some  to  work  by  day  and  others 

to    work   by  nigVit.     TVve   croferofei  ^^^  m-^As.  for 
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night  work  only.  This  bird  catches  ancl  feeds  on 
trout  and  sahnon  trout,  but  he  only  catches  them 
during  the  night.  And  so  it  ha|)|)ens  if  the  old 
people  hear  his  cry  they  say,  ••  There  will  be  plenty 
of  salmon  trout  next  season,  for  the  divine  cry  is 
gooil :  moreover,  wc  hear  the  sound  of  his  knocking." 
How  enviable!  The  crokroki  alone  is  the  first  to 
kn<K:k  the  fish  on  the  head  and  feed.  Has  he  got 
a  river  trout  or  a  salmon  trout,  I  wonder }  This 
will  be  a  good  year.  Wc  will  also  kill  plenty  of 
sidmon.*  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  sound  of 
his  voice  resembles  that  caused  by  knocking  fish 
on  the  head.  The  voice  says,  Toktok^tok,  toktok-tok^ 
and  it  is  a  ver)'  good  omen  when  the  cr)'  is  heard, 
for  it  foretells  a  good  season.  But  it  does  not 
ap|x:ar  that  this  binl  kills  the  large  salmon,  but 
onlv  the  salmon  trout. 

Akin  to  the  hist  bird  spoken  of  there  is  another 
night  bird  which  goes  by  the  name  of  hochikok. 
He  is  S4)  named  because  his  cry  is  thought  to 
resemble  that  word  in  sound.  I  believe  a  kind  of 
ni^ht  hawk  is  meant.  He  is  supposed  to  be  a  bird 
of  go<Kl  omen  so  long  iis  his  cry  is  some  distance 
away.  However,  as  he  is  supposed  to  be  a  demon, 
his  cr\'  must  not  be  lightly  imitated,  for  he  will  not 
put  up  with  that  insult.  When  his  note  is  heard, 
indeed,  a  person  should  look  in  another  direction, 
f«»r  it  is  very  unlucky  to  catch  a  glimpst*  of  him  k\s 
he  tlies  along  in  the  dark. 

LFr.FNI)   OK    TIIK    HiHillKOK. 

*The  hochikok  is  so  called  because  when  he. 
cries  bis  voice  has  the  sound  o^  sotcvii  v^tvc^  <.^v^>t.^ 
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**  Hochikoky  hochikokr  As  he  flies  only  by  night, 
his  body  is  not  seen,  so  that  he  is  known  only  by 
his  cry.  If  this  bird  comes  down  to  the  seashore, 
and  there  cries,  Hochikok  all  night  long,  the  next 
day  is  certainly  to  be  fine  and  calm.  And  hence 
it  is  that  when  the  fishermen  hear  his  cry  they  pay 
great  attention  to  it  and  rejoice,  for  they  know  that 
calm  weather  is  at  hand,  and  that  there  will  be  a 
large  catch  of  fish,  since  it  is  a  fact  that  this  bird 
never  cries  upon  the  seashore  when  the  weather  is 
going  to  be  bad.  It  is  very  unlucky  to  see  one  of 
these  birds.  The  ancients  therefore  tell  us  that  if 
a  person  should  hear  the  hochikok  cry;  he  should 
by  no  means  look  in  his  direction,  but  carefully  turn 
his  eyes  away.  Should  he  be  mocked,  he  will  come 
down  to  the  villages  and  cry  so  vehemently  all  night 
that  no  one  will  be  able  to  sleep.  And  so  it  is  that 
the  people  are  afraid  to  mock  him,  for  if  he  is 
mocked  he  requites  by  preventing  sleep.  He  is 
truly  a  demon  and  must  be  therefore  left  alone.* 

The  legend  of  the  hawk  now  to  be  given  is 
chiefly  of  interest  because  it  shows  that  the  Ainu 
look  upon  this  bird  as  good,  even  though  he  be  the 
devil's  chief  cook,  or  caterer  for  his  wants.  The 
albatross,  treated  of  elsewhere,  is  supposed  to  be  a 
servant  o\  the  sea  gods,  while  the  bird  now  under 
discussion  is  servant  to  a  land  demon,  for  both  gods 
and  devils,  let  it  be  understood,  have  their  servants. 
The  hawk's  master  resides  "in  the  forest,  and  his 
real  home  is  in  the  valleys  which  run  across  the 
mountains.  He  cannot  be  seen,  indeed,  but  he  is 
there  nevertheless.  The  hawk's  business  in  the 
world  is  to  hunt  for  t\i\s  demow,  ^'cvd  ^o  v^c^Nvde 
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him  with  sweet  and  dainty  viands.  Hence,  when 
one  of  these  birds  is  seen  flying  towards  the 
mounuiins  with  its  prey  in  its  claws,  it  is  said 
to  be  going  to  its  m<ister,  the  demon,  with  his 
dinner. 

A  very  remarkable  thing  about  the  legend  is  the 
direct  reft^rence  it  makes  to  prayer  to  the  devil. 
Demons  are  ever  reiidy  to  hear  prayer  and  render 
help  directly  they  are  called  u|)on  to  do  so.  But 
it  is  ver>'  dangerous  to  seek  their  assistance,  because 
th(*y  always  come  for  their  reward  after  a  time, 
and  that  is  death  itself. 

I  fence,  although  the  hawk  is  to  be  worshipped 
and  inao  offered  him  and  salu*  drunk  in  his  honour, 
yet  his  master  is  to  be  left  severely  alone.  It  is  not 
a  case  of  *  like  master  like  man '  in  this  instance,  for 
though  the  master  is  a  demcm  the  hawk  is  a  god. 

Lk(;em)   ok    tiik    Hawk. 

•  The  hawk  was  made  by  the  true  God  in  the 
l>eginning.  Now  among  the  mountains  there  is  a 
demon  whose  name  is  Kutloro  kamui,  i\c,  **  the 
dtrmon  of  cross  valleys."  The  hawk  is  his  servant 
and  provides  him  with  f(K>d.  This  demon  lives  in 
a  ;rreat  many  places  among  the  mountains,  and 
is  always  attended  by  hawks  which  fly  hither  and 
thither  to  fmd  delicious  ffMni  for  him  to  eat.  Not 
only  do  they  kill  land  birds  for  him  but  sea  binis 
also.  They  are  very  clever  indeed  at  catching 
birds.  They  are  calletl  Inumahiri.  />.  ••  birds 
which  strike  with  the  breast  bon^"  V^^^lmvi  >lcsse\ 
ha  vc  pruiruiling  breast  l>oaes  V\lV\  >kVC\^  ^^'^  <ax^«a. 
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the  quarry  and  kill  it.  The  demons  of  the  cross 
valleys  are  very  numerous,  but  as  they  are  demons 
they  never  show  themselves.  If  a  hawk  is  killed 
he  must  be  worshipped  and  saki  drunk  to  him,  but 
inasmuch  as  the  Kutkoro  kamui  whom  he  serves 
are  all  demons,  they  must  not  be  worshipped.  For 
if  those  demons  be  worshipped  they  will  help  very 
quickly  indeed,  but  after  a  time  come  for  their 
reward  for  assistance  rendered.  The  reward  they 
exact  is  the  life  of  the  individual.  Therefore  they 
should  not  be  worshipped  at  all.  The  hawks,  both 
the  large  and  small  kinds,  are  to  be  brought  up 
in  cages  and  offered  in  sacrifice.  At  the  time  of 
killing  them  the  following  prayer  should  be  used: 
"  O  divine  hawk,  thou  art  an  expert  hunter,  please 
cause  thy  cleverness  to  descend  on  me."  If  the 
hawk  is  treated  well  when  being  brought  up  and 
is  thus  prayed  to  when  offered  in  sacrifice  he  will 
surely  send  help  to  the  hunter.' 
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Bird  Cxiiius—cimthiNfd 

(it)    A  BO  IT   Si^MK    Other    B/Krs. 

The  wren — Thr  f|uail — 'ITk*  starling — 'I*hc  woodcock — The  green 
pigeon  -The  domcMii*  fowl — Reed- warbler —The  hazel  hen 
-  -The  rook  — 'I*he  hwan — 'I'he  woodjieikcr. 

TiiK  wren  is  a  ver>'  tiny  bird,  but  it  is  thought 
a  ver)'  j^reat  deal  of  by  the  Ainu,  though  more 
especially  perhaps  by  the  hunters.  The  people 
seem  to  think  as  much  of  him  as  the  English  do  of 
the  robin  redbreast.  Whenever  he  appears  he  is 
sup|K>sed  to  bring  good  fortune,  and  his  presence  is 
much  to  be  desired  for  that  reason.  Many  |)eople 
salute  him  when  he  comes  into  view,  and  their  faces 
be^un  with  delight  when  they  see  him.  The  legend 
of  this  bird  is  i\s  follows. 

*  When  the  hunters  went  first  to  the  mountain 
to  hunt  they  made  lodges  to  sleep  in.  Inaiy  also 
were  made,  some  to  be  placed  outside,  and  others  in 
the  windows.  After  prayers  had  been  sjiid,  a  wren 
came  and  hop|>ed  ab<»ut  among  the  htao  outside  and 
then  entered  the  lodge  and  strttled  u|>on  those  which 
had  been  placed  in  the  window. 

•  When   the   Ainu   siiw   this   they    said   to  one 
another  :  *'  That  little  binl  h;is  been  sent  down  from 
heaven  and  is  a  tiny  god.     And  as  Kii  K;^&  -^cvs^^ 
thus  in  this  matter,  it  is  an  omcu  \w<Xvc^v\w^  ^v>x^v. 
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shall  kill  many  animals."  They  were  very  glad  at 
this  pleasant  prospect  and  worshipped  the  wren. 
After  this  they  went  to  the  mountains  and  in  truth 
caught  a  very  great  number  of  animals.  For  this 
reason,  then,  the  dear  little  wren  has  since  that  time 
been  worshipped  by  the  people.'  The  legend  given 
below  shows  that  the  Ainu  are  sometimes  a  little 
selfish  in  their  religion  and,  in  a  way,  very  practical. 
The  quail,  no  doubt,  is  very  pleasant  eating,  and  so 
it  comes  to  pass  that  it  is  against  the  Ainu  religion 
to  give  this  kind  of  bird  away  when  they  manage  to 
kill  one.  A  man  must  keep  it  for  his  own  eating 
alone.  The  old  Ainu  idea  of  riches  appears  to  have 
been  nothing  more  than  the  possession  of  plenty  of 
food  and  clothing.  That  was  all  he  needed,  and  so 
long  as  he  had  plenty  of  food  and  drink  and  lots  of 
good  clothes  he  was  quite  content. 

Legend  of  the  Quail. 

'  The  quail  {Pepepkere  chikap)  was  made  upon 
the  earth  by  God,  and  therefore  did  not  descend 
from  heaven.  He  is  very  quiet  and  tame,  and  being 
a  rich  bird  has  plenty  of  food,  and  is  also  very  well 
clothed.  Once  upon  a  time  an  Ainu  found  a  quails 
nest.  It  was  made  of  a  variety  of  fern  leaves  mixed 
with  soft  hair  and  was  very  beautiful.  The  man 
therefore  took  it  home  and  used  it  as  his  charm, 
the  consequence  being  that  he  became  very  rich,  so 
rich,  indeed,  that  he  could  hardly  move  about  in  his 
home.  And  so  it  is  that  even  now  when  a  person 
kills  a  quail  he  always  eats  it  himself,  and  will  not 
allow   another  to  have  it,  for  that  bird  is  good  at 
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making  men  rich.  Should  a  person  secure  one  of 
them  he  must  first  kill  him,  then,  after  having  asked 
him  to  make  him  rich,  eat  him  clean  up.  For  this 
reason  he  is  called  le-ikoshinninup^  "the  charm 
which  is  eaten."  He  is  called  Pepepkere  because 
the  call  of  his  voice  resembles  the  sound  of  this 
word/ 

The  Stirling  (called  Shirush-chiri)  appears  to  be 
Kxikcd  upon  in  two  lights.  According  to  one  he  is 
thought  to  be  a  sure  forenmner  of  evil,  that  is,  if  he 
goes  to  the  rivers  to  bathe  ;  and  according  to  the  other 
he  is  reg;irded  with  favour  (that  is  to  say,  so  long  as 
he  keefjs  away  from  the  rivers).  For  he  is  supposed 
to  call  for  rain  when  there  is  likely  to  be  a  dearth  in 
the  land.  Being  forbidden  to  drink  from  the  rivers 
by  <  fod  he  may  only  quench  his  thirst  from  the  rain- 
water as  it  dri|>s  from  the  lichen  growing  on  the 
tnmks  of  trees.  Hence  it  is  that  he  is  supposed  to 
call  so  often  for  rain.  The  cry  of  the  starling  is 
siiid  to  sound  like  Apto,  chik-chik-chik,  i.e.  'rain, 
limp,  ciroj).  drop.*  And  whenever  he  is  thus  heard 
crying  wc*  may  i!.vpcct  rain  to  fall  very  soon.  But  I 
can  do  no  better  than  let  the  legend  speak  for  itself 

Lii;r\h  OK  Till.  Staruni;. 

•  The  starling  was  made  upon  the  earth  by  G(xl, 
and  the  ancient  tale  about  him  is  as  follows : 
Once  upon  a  time  an  Ainu  went  to  the  river  to 
fetch  water,  but  when  he  began  to  dip  it  up  he 
found  that  it  was  very  dirty  indeed,  and  €|uite  unfit 
for  use.  V\Hm  looking  round  to  discover  the  cause 
of  thb  he  saw  a  little  way  off  a  starling  covered  with 
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filth  washing  in  the  river.  He  was  very  angry  at 
this,  and  most  vehemently  cursed  him,  and  laid  the 
matter  before  God  in  prayer.  God  also  was  very 
angry  and,  descending  from  heaven,  said  to  the 
starling,  "  Why  have  you  done  this  ?  Why  have 
you  come  and  spoiled  the  water  in  which  men  and 
the  goddess  of  fire  drink  ?  As  you  have  done  this 
bad  deed  you  shall  not  henceforth  drink  river  water, 
but  whenever  it  rains  you  shall  drink  from  the 
water  which  drips  from  the  lichen  growing  on  the 
trunks  of  trees."  After  having  said  this  God  re- 
turned to  heaven,  and  from  that  time  starlings  have 
never  tasted  river  water.  When  it  rains,  however, 
and  the  water  drips  from  the  lichen  on  the  trees, 
they  get  under  it  and  there  stand  with  their  mouths 
wide  open  for  it  to  drop  in.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  this  bird  is  called  shirush-chiri  {s/mtrush-c/iirt), 
i.e,  ''  the  lichen  bird."  If  it  has  not  rained  for  some 
time,  and  the  starling  wishes  to  drink,  he  calls  for 
rain  saying,  Apia,  chik-cJiik-chik,  i,e.  **  rain,  drop, 
drop,  drop." 

*  It  is  said  by  some  that  he  is  called  shirush-chiri 
because,  when  he  was  discovered  washing  in  the 
river,  he  was  covered  with  shi^  i.e,  **  filth."  Again, 
if  this  bird  is  seen  to  come  down  to  the  river  bank 
it  is  for  some  evil  purpose,  and  his  entrance  into 
the  water  to  bathe  is  much  to  be  feared.' 

There  does  not  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  much 
in  the  story  of  the  woodcock,  but  a  closer  inspection 
shows  that  the  Ainu  know  a  little  about  the  habits 
of  this  bird.  That  they  go  very  much  in  pairs  is 
a  fact  well  known  to  the  sportsman.  The  expres- 
sion, *  I  sport  with  my  wife,'  found  at  the  end  of  the 
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account,  has  reference  to  the  fact  that  these  birds 

are  s-iid  to  have  been  seen  to  form  a  circle,  in  which 

some  of  them   dance   before   the   others.      As  to 

whether  they  eat  <'UTowroot  or  not   I   cannot  say, 

but   I  have  certainly  found  them  where  arrowroot 

grows. 

TiiK  Lf.(;kni). 

*  The  woodcock  was  made  by  God  and  placed 
upon  this  earth.  He  feeds  on  turep,  i.e.  *•  arrow- 
root." He  does  no  manner  of  work,  but  spends  the 
whole  of  his  time  in  the  mountains  in  an  idle 
manner.  These  birds  always  live  in  pairs,  and 
s|K:nd  their  time  in  picking  the  insects  out  of  one 
another's  feathers.  When  night  comes  and  it  is 
dark,  they  fly  down  from  the  mountains  and  cry  to 
one  another  Ku  machi  ku  rarachik\  ku  machi  ku 
rarachik,  **  I  sj>ort  with  my  wife,  I  si>ort  with  my 
wifr."  They  are  called  ///;r/  Ai  c/iin\  i.e.  **  birds 
which  dig  up  turcp,'*  because  they  live  by  digging 
up  arrowroot  for  food.' 

In  the  legend  concerning  the  green  pigeon 
which  is  next  given,  we  have  one  phase  of  the 
transmigration  of  souls  clearly  stated,  for  we  are 
told  by  it  that  this  bird  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  soul  of  a  Japanese  man.  The  Jafxinese 
are  fond  of  salt  fcKxl,  and  the  soul  of  the  man 
supposed  to  be  resident  in  the  pigeon  retains  that 
likin*^,  and  this  is  said  to  be  the  reason  why  this 
binl  only  drinks  sea  water.  The  Ainu  do  not  kill 
and  eat  the  green  pigeon,  which  they  call  leaico 
chikap,  though  he  is  a  plump  and  fat  bird,  and  the 
roison  given  me  for  this  is  that  they  consider  him 
to  be  the  ghost  of  a  Japanese. 
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Legend  of  the  Green  Pigeon. 

*  Once  upon  a  time,  a  very  long  time  ago,  a 
number  of  Japanese  went  into  the  mountains  to 
cut  timber  for  building  purposes.  When  there  they 
separated  from  one  another  and  went  their  various 
ways  searching  for  what  they  wanted.  One  man 
got  quite  lost  and  went  about  calling  for  his  com- 
panions. But  he  could  not  find  them  and  so  at 
last  died  of  hunger.  As  he  died  his  soul  changed 
into  a  green  pigeon.  As  therefore  this  bird  was 
originally  a  Japanese  he  is  very  fond  of  salt  things, 
and  so  goes  down  every  day  to  the  seashore  and 
drinks  a  lot  of  salt  water.  So  say  the  ancients. 
Again,  when  this  bird  cries  his  note  is  exactly  like 
one  Japanese  calling  for  another.' 


The    Domestic    Fowl. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  domestic  fowl 
was  introduced  among  the  Ainu  by  the  Japanese. 
The  word  now  invariably  used  to  designate  him 
is  nhuatori  chikap,  which  is  a  hybrid  compound 
word :  iiiiuatori  being  the  Japanese  for  *  domestic 
fowl,' and  chikap  the  Ainu  for  'bird.'  But  twenty 
years  ago  some  of  the  old  men  might  be  heard 
calling  them  by  the  purely  Ainu  words  Ni she  ran 
chikap,  i,e,  *  birds  of  the  clouds.'  Within  the  last 
ten  years  I  have  heard  it  used  only  three  times, 
and  now  hardly  expect  to  hear  it  again,  for  things 
are  changing  very  rapidly  here.  The  following  is 
a  legend  as  it  was  given  me  some  time  ago. 


The  Domestic  P^ovvl. 

LFt.KXn    OK    TIIK    DoNIKSTIC    FoWL. 

*  In  the  country  beyond  the  sea  (probably  Man 
chiiria)  there  is  a  |>lace  called  "the  land  of  birds.*' 
In  this  district  there  is  a  very  large  lake  called 
••  the  lake  where  the  birds  descend."  Now,  in  the 
Inrginninj^,  the  true  Ciod  made  very  many  birds, 
such  as  ducks  and  geese,  and  placed  them  upon 
and  about  this  lake :  this  is  why  that  spot  is  called 
'•  the  place  where  the  birds  descend."  Among 
these  birds  is  also  the  domestic  fowl,  and  he  is 
the  chief  of  them  all.  His  name  is  "bird  of  the 
clouds,'*  and  he  is  so  called  because  when  he 
crows  his  voice  is  answered   btick  from  the  skies.* 

There  is  a  kind  of  reed  warbler  found  in  Yezo 
which  is  s;iid  to  have  been  changed  into  its  present 
form  by  way  of  a  curse  for  idleness.  His  original 
home  was  in  a  place  alx)ve  the  clouds,  but  he  was 
banished  thence  as  a  punishment.  The  myth  con- 
cerning him  is  sometimes  recited  to  children  who 
arc  inclined  to  be  idle,  as  a  warning  to  them  against 
that  vice.  The  story  is  as  follows  :  *  In  very  olden 
times  there  lived  a  deity  whose  name  was  S/iipiis/i- 
onift-i^nm,  i,i\  *'  he  who  came  down  from  the 
highest  clouds.*"  This  deity  had  his  home  in  the 
clouds,  but  once  came  down  to  this  earth  to  make 
some  villages.  He  had  a  very  big  b<Kly  and  was 
ver>'  tall.  When  u|)on  the  earth  executing  his 
business,  the  other  g^nls  us^td  to  |M)ke  fim  at  him 
and  call  him  li-ni^hiktrc  i^iiru.  i.e.  ** the  one  who 
carries  much  luggage.** 

'His  heavenly  home  was  a  very  bright  and 
beautiful   place,  and    he  had  an  excellent  garden, 
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in  which  grew  all  kinds  of  fine  things  for  food. 
He  kept  a  manservant  with  his  wife  and  family, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  to  the  garden.  The 
youngest  son  of  the  family  was  very  lazy  indeed, 
and  would  not  do  any  work.  As  a  punishment  for 
this  he  was  turned  out  of  the  kingdom  in  the  clouds 
and  sent  to  this  earth,  where  he  was  turned  into  a 
bird  called  popoki-chiri,  or  reed  warbler.  When 
this  bird  remembers  what  he  once  was,  and  thinks 
of  his  elder  brethren  and  parents,  he  calls  out  amid 
many  tears,  popo  michiy  habo  michi^  ix.  **  my  elder 
brethren  and  father  and  mother."  Now,  if  this  bird 
calls  out  popO'tnichi-tuk^  popokituk,  it  is  a  good 
omen  ;  but  if  his  cry  be  pokiyak,  pokiyak^  it  is  a 
sign  of  evil :  it  means  that  the  year's  crops  will  be  a 
failure.' 

It  is  superfluous  to  add  that  the  Ainu  name  of 
this  bird  is  simply  an  onomatopoeia  for  its  song. 

One  of  the  finest  birds  for  table  use  on  this 
island  is  the  tree  grouse  or  hazel  hen.  When 
cooked  its  flesh  is  quite  white,  and  whole  body 
plump  and  juicy.  But  the  small  quantity  of  blood 
there  is  in  the  flesh  has  formed  a  subject  of  thought 
among  the  Ainu,  and  they  have  as  usual  given  rein 
to  their  fancy  in  accounting  for  the  cause.  The 
story  given  below  not  only  explains  his  birth  into 
the  world,  but  also,  as  the  Ainu  think  at  least, 
satisfactorily  accounts  for  this  apparent  lack  of 
blood.  This  bird,  like  our  partridge,  makes  a  great 
noise  with  its  wings  when  rising  from  the  ground, 
and  hence  its  name  is  humtii-rui  chikapy  i.e.  *the 
bird  of  great  sound.' 
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Lk(;km)  of  tiik  Origin  of  the  Hazel  Hen. 

*  In  very  ancient  times,  when  the  divine  Aioina 
was  upon  the  earth,  he  went  hunting  in  the  moun- 
tains and  killed  a  great  many  deer.  After  he  had 
skinned  them  he  spread  the  skins  out  to  dry  in  the 
sun.  {'pon  cutting  out  the  bare  places  under  the 
Ik-Uv  and  throwing  them  away,  they  made  a  sound 
as  they  left  his  hands  like  the  rushing  wind.  But 
as  they  were  cast  from  the  hands  of  such  a  deity, 
they  could  by  no  means  decay  and  come  to  nothing, 
and  S4>  they  changed  themselves  into  /lumui-nti 
chikap,  />.  '*  birds  which  make  a  great  sound,"  or 
hazel  hen.  This  is  the  origin  of  these  birds,  and 
it  is  because  they  were  originally  made  out  of  deer  s 
skins  that  they  are  so  very  dr)-  and  have  such  a 
small  ({uantity  of  blood,  for  skin  is  naturally  a  dry 
kind  of  thing.' 

It  will  probiibly  have  been  noticed,  and  if  not  I 
will  now  draw  attention  to  the  fact,  that  according 
to  .Ainu  ideas  there  are  not  many  things  in  this 
world  which  were  not  placed  here  for  some  puqN>se. 
Thus,  for  example,  deer,  it  was  clearly  st;ited, 
together  with  fishes  were  made  to  provide  food 
for  men,  rats  were  created  to  punish  the  devil, 
while  cats  were  brought  into  existence  to  keep 
rats  and  mice  from  becoming  too  numerous.  It  is 
my  intention  to  conclude  this  |>iirt  of  the  subject 
by  giving  some  folk-lore  in  illustration  of  this  fact, 
and  I  will  begin  by  mentioning  the  rook. 

Tnder  the  term  rook  I  include  lx>th  the  nM)k 
and  the  niven.  because  the  word  /Si^/wrw,  by  which 
these    binls  are  j^enerally  known  by  the  .\inu.   in- 
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eludes  both  of  them  ;  indeed,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
this  name  embraces  the  jackdaw  also.  But  as  there 
are  separate  legends  for  each,  I  shall  speak  of  the 
rook  first,  and  then  of  the  raven,  for  this  is  the  order 
in  which  my  informant  gave  them  me. 

Legend  of  the  Rook. 

*  Very  long  ago,  when  the  Ainu  saw  rooks  for 
the  first  time,  they  thought  that  as  they  had 
descended  from  the  heights  above  and  were 
clothed  in  such  beautiful  and  glossy  dresses  they 
must  be  gods.  And  so  when  spring  time  had 
arrived  and  the  young  rooks  were  hatched,  the 
people  went  and  took  one  from  the  nest.  This 
they  carried  home  and  brought  up  in  a  cage  made 
for  the  special  purpose.  By-and-by  they  made 
him  a  great  feast  of  sak6  and  cakes,  and  offered 
him  in  sacrifice  with  much  worship  and  joy  :  they 
also  gave  him  many  inao.  At  this  time  they 
prayed  to  him,  saying:  **0  rook,  we  are  sending 
you  off  with  a  splendid  feast :  if  thou  art  a  god 
please  in  return  for  this  give  us  something  by 
which  we  may  know  that  thou  art  divine.*'  So 
saying  they  strangled  him  and  sent  him  away. 
After  this  had  taken  place  the  Ainu  went  to  the 
mountains  to  hunt  and  took  a  large  number  of 
deer  and  bears  which  made  them  very  happy 
indeed.  The  men  were  now  quite  sure  that  the 
rook  was  divine  and  had  helped  them  as  a  return 
for  what  had  been  done  for  him.  While  thinking 
the  matter  over  and  remembering  that  until  that 
particular  time  there  never  had  been  such  a  grand 
catch,   they  fell  asleep  and  had  a  dream.      In  their 
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dream  they  saw  a  person  clothed  with  many  black 
(garments  who  looked  at  them  with  smiles  upon 
his  countenance  and  said :  **  Ye  are  good  men, 
ye  did  sacrifice  me  and  send  me  to  my  |>eople 
with  many  delicious  thin^,  and  they  are  all  very 
delighted  with  you  for  this.  I  will  now  help  you 
so  that  you  will  kill  many  animals  when  you  hunt, 
and  henceforth  whosoever  shall  make  offerings  to 
me  I  will  cause  him  to  be  strong  and  prosperous." 
.After  this  the  hunters  awoke  and  made  their 
dream  known  to  the  people,  and  from  that  time 
to   this  the  rook  has  been  an  object  of  worship.' 

In  this  legend  we  get  an  inkling  as  to  how  the 
.Ainu  look  u|K>n  taking  life  in  s^icriiice.  In  the 
Arst  place,  it  is  thought  to  be  pleasing  to  the 
object  ofTered,  for  he  is  sent  to  the  ancestors  of 
his  own  kind.  Then,  again,  it  is  pleasing  to  his 
relations,  for  the  victim  is  supposed  to  take  the 
essence  of  the  gcKxl  things  provided  in  the  feast 
to  his  forefathers.  Thus  all  are  made  so  happy 
that  thev  as  a  reward  for  this  bless  the  .Ainu. 
.As  these  matters  will  be  more  fully  treated  of  in 
anothcrr  place,  particularly  when  animal  cult  and 
s.icritice  is  considered,  no  more  will  be  s^iid  on 
this  subject  now. 

The  Swan. 

The  following  legend  of  the  swan  teaches  us 
that  while  man  is  busy  ilestroving  his  fellows, 
gods  and  angels  are  earnestly  engageii  in  scheming 
for  his  preservation.  The  sw.ui.  as  will  be  found 
in  the  myth  now  to  Ik:  produceil.  h.ui  her  tortn 
changed  to  that  of  a  wom.m,   and    thus  figures  as 
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a  saviour  of  man  from  extinction.     It  should  also 

be  noted  that  the  Ainu  suppose  their   women  got 

the  peculiar  wail  they  are  addicted  to  at  the  time 

of  death   from   the   cry   of  the   swan.     And    truly 

the  sound,    when   heard   from  a  distance,    is    very 

like  it. 

Legend  of  the  Swan. 

*  God  originally  made  the  swan,  and  kept  it  in 
Paradise  as  one  of  his  angels.  Now,  after  having 
lived  a  long  time  in  the  world,  the  Ainu  became 
degraded  and  wicked,  and  did  nothing  but  quarrel 
among  themselves  and  fight  and  slay  one  another. 
In  after  years  people  came  from  a  certain  country 
and  made  war  upon  them.  The  inhabitants  of 
Takai  Sara  in  the  Nikap  district  were  in  those 
days  very  numerous,  but  the  warriors  came  and 
exterminated  them.  At  that  time  one  poor  little 
lad,  and  one  only,  escaped  by  hiding  among  the 
grass.  He  hid  in  fear  and  trembling,  and  he  alone 
was  left  alive  in  the  whole  district.  But  he  was 
such  a  little  child  that  he  was  quite  unable  to 
procure  food  to  keep  himself  alive.  He  therefore 
sat  down  and  wept  sorely.  Now  there  were  no 
people  anywhere  near  the  place  to  help  him,  and  so 
he  came  very  near  starving  to  death.  He  wept 
and  wept  till  he  had  no  more  strength  left  him 
even  to  cry.  When  he  was  at  the  last  extremity,  a 
woman  came  suddenly  from  somewhere,  took  him 
up,  loved  him  much,  and  comforted  him.  She 
carried  him  away  and  built  a  beautiful  house  and 
lived  there  with  him.  After  a  time,  when  the  child 
was  fully  grown,  he  and  the  woman  were  married. 
They  reared  a  very  large  family  and   in  this  way 
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rcpiipulated.  the  district  which  had  been  so  griev- 
ously destroyed.     The  woman  who  saved  this  lad 
and  afterwards  became  his  wife  was  a  swan,   and 
formerly  had   her   home  in   Panidise.     She  turne'' 
herself  into  a  woman  and  came  down  to  preser\ 
the    Ainu    race  alive    in    that   district.      God   als 
saved  the  child  for  this  purpose.     While  the  woma 
\%.LS   alive  she  used    to  weep   and  lament   for  th 
|>eople  if  any  of  them  beatme  ill  or  died.     And  s 
it  is  at  the  present  day,  when   the   swan's  cry 
heard    it    is    found   to   resemble    the   weeping   a« 
lamentations   of  the    women.      This    then    is   th. 
beginning  of  these  things,  and  swan  worship  is  called 
•'  the  ceremony  of  the  worship  of  Mistress  Swan." 

•  Now,  although  swans  are  called  Peket  chikap^ 
i,i\  ••  bright  birds."  by  some,  the  true  name  is  Pcpep 
(Itikap.  i.t\  '•  water-ladle  birds."  and  this  is  because 
the  swans*  feet  are  formetl  like  water  ladles.  More- 
ov«rr.  they  are  also  called  AVA//  r////7.  i.e.  '*  white 
birds.**  l)ecause  their  feathers  are  white.  Having 
onctr  descended  from  Paradise  the  swan  did  not 
return  thither  after  having  siived  mankind,  but 
stayed  in  this  worKl  ami  increased  mightily.  After 
she  had  married  and  borne  many  children  she 
returned  to  her  projier  form,  ami  by  and  by  took 
win^t^s  and  went  elsewhere  to  dwell  among  the 
marshes  and  lakes  where  she  also  had  a  large 
family  of  c\;^nets.' 

Tin:    WiHUiIK*  Kl  R. 

The  wooilpecker  apfHMrs  to  be  in  a  |K*culiar  way 
the  l>oat-makers'  bird.  The  name  Chipta  dtiri,  by 
which  he  is  known,  means  *  the  Lird  which  di^s  out 
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boats/  and  he  came  by  this  designation ^  because  he 
is  always  to  be  found  pecking  at  the  branches  and 
trunks  of  trees  with  his  bill,  in  the  same  way  as 
the  Ainu  hack  at  them  with  their  tools  when  making 
their  dug-outs.  He  is  thought  a  good  deal  of  by 
some  people,  and  his  skin  and  head  are  kept  for 
worship.  This  fetich  is  supposed  to  make  the 
possessor  thereof  rich  as  well  as  clever  in  shaping 
out  boats.  Some  Ainu  say  that  he  was  originally 
sent  by  God  to  teach  them  how  to  make  boats. 

Legend  of  the  Woodpecker. 

*  The  woodpecker  was  made  by  God  upon  this 
earth.  When  the  divine  Aioina  came  down  to  the 
world  of  men,  he  caused  the  woodpecker  to  come 
and  help  him  hollow  out  a  boat.  The  bird  did  so 
well  at  this  work  that  when  he  had  finished  Aioina 
killed  him  and  made  him  a  great  feast.  The  wood- 
pecker is  a  truly  clever  bird  and  a  fine  gentleman. 
And  so  it  happens  that,  if  a  person  should  kill  one 
of  this  kind  of  bird,  he  must  make  him  a  feast  and 
send  his  spirit  off  well  and  happy.  If  this  be  done, 
the  worshipper  will  become  rich,  as  well  as  most 
skilful  in  making  boats.  The  woodpecker  ought 
therefore  to  be  treated  with  reverence.' 
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HAPTKR    XL. 

Hunting;  and  Hunting;  Paraphernalia. 


(jt-ncral   n-marks — Arrow  |M)is<>n     l^*}{i*n<lN  lonriTning  |M>i?»on   - 
Stalking  (IriT     Wolf  huntin;^     'l>aj»>. 

1 1  has  already  been  intimated  that  till  within  quite 
recent  times  the  Ainu  race  was  a  [)eople  of  meat 
and  fish  e^iters,  and  that  they  could  never  be 
called  aj^riculturists.  This  statement  necess<irily 
implies  that  the  men  were  before  all  thin^  else 
hunters  and  fishermen.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
thrse  professions  were  not  very  hi;;hly  develo|>ed, 
for  there  was  no  reason  why  they  should  be. 
Hears,  deer,  and  other  animals,  as  well  as  salmon 
and  a  variety  of  other  fish,  were  always  ver>' 
plentiful  in  Ve/o  till  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years.  The  Ainu  always  placed  their  villajjcs 
either  alonj;  the  sea  coast  or  near  the  rivers  amonjr 
the  mountains,  so  that  when  fooil  was  recjuired 
they  only  hati  to  step  out  of  their  huts  and  go 
a  few  thousand  yards  to  obtain  venison  or  fish, 
for  it  is  siiid  that  before  the  intrcnluction  of  fire- 
.irms  the  deer  were  very  tame  It  was  .i  different 
thing,  however,  with  regard  to  bear  hunting  : 
but  as  this  is  a  subject  which  will  Ik*  treateil  of 
later  by  itself,  no  further  account  of  it  will  be 
given  in  this  place.     When  hunting  the  Ainu  used 
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to  poison  their  arrows,  and  one  kind  was  made 
from  the  roots  of  the  aconite  or  monkshood. 
The  roots  were  dug  up  in  the  spring  and  peeled 
and  put  in  the  sun  to  dry.  When  this  had  been 
thoroughly  done,  the  men  ground  and  mashed 
them  into  pulp  between  two  stones.  They  then 
soaked  some  tobacco  and  capsicums  in  water,  and 
moistened  the  pulp  with  the  liquor,  adding  thereto 
a  little  foxes'  gall.  It  was  then  again  put  to  dr)% 
and  by  and  by  rewetted  with  the  liquor;  but  this 
time  some  of  the  hunters  first  pulverised  it,  and 
then  added  a  poisonous  kind  of  spider  thereto. 
Some  of  them,  it  is  said,  used  to  bury  the  poison 
in  the  earth  for  a  few  days,  but  others  did  not  do 
so.  When  a  man  wished  to  know  whether  his 
poison  was  good  or  not,  he  applied  a  minute 
particle  to  his  tongue.  If  good,  it  was  said  to 
quickly  produce  a  peculiar  sense  of  tingling  and 
numbness  ;  but  care  had  to  be  exercised  in  tasting 
it,  lest  by  taking  too  much  a  person  should 
succumb  from  the  effects.  Too  much  was  said 
to  produce  drunkenness  and  sleep,  from  which  it 
was  very  difficult  to  arouse  a  person.  No  grease 
of  any  kind  was  used  to  keep  the  poison  moist, 
for  it  is  said  not  to  have  needed  it.  The  poisonous 
part  of  the  Jack-in-the-pulpit,  or  AHscema,  was 
also  used  as  an  ingredient  in  making  poison.  This 
is  extracted  from  the  bulb  with  a  knife  and  pounded 
into  paste.  Before  being  mixed  with  the  aconite, 
it  is  tested  by  placing  a  small  portion  at  the  base 
of  and  between  the  third  and  fourth  fingers  of  the 
left  hand.  If  kept  there  for  a  short  time,  say  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes,  a  tingling  or  burning  sensation 
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will  l)e  experienced,  and  its  strength  is  measured 
by  the  dejjrees  of  |>ain  thus  ^iven.  I  kept  a  little 
of  it  iKitwcen  my  own  finf{crs  one  day  for  ten 
ininuies.  to  lest  the  pr(K)f  of  this  assertion,  and  I 
felt  c|nii<'  a  tinjrlinjf  sensation  for  twenty-four  hours 
after.  Why  the  lest  should  be  applied  to  the  left 
hand  rather  than  the  right  I  was  unable  to  find 
out.  The  Ainu  are  particularly  careful  not  to 
allow  the  ^n'sa-ma  to  touch  their  Ii|)s  or  tongue, 
for  should  thev  do  so  it  is  said  that  all  the  skin 
will  ({uickly  peel  off.  and  cause  no  end  of  pain 
aiul  trouble.  To  test  whether  this  were  true  or 
not,  I  one  day  procured  some  of  the  root  and 
chewed  a  small  portion  for  some  moments.  At 
first  I  felt  nothing,  but  very  soon  had  cause  to  be 
sorry  for  my  rashness.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
painful  burninj;  and  pricking  sensation  I  ex[)eri- 
rnced  for  half  an  hour  or  so  after.  I  should 
imagine  this  must  be  a  very  cruel  and  |)^iinful 
kind  of  |)oison. 

Hut  this  is  not  all.  The  Ainu  think  they  have 
ilismvered  an  insect  even  more  |)oisonous  than  the 
Npider  is  sup|M>sed  to  Ik*.  They  call  it  IVomnhr. 
It  is  th<*  water  l)ug  or  water  scorpion.  Both  the 
Xotopwitidit  and  Wpidtt  families  of  these  heterop- 
lerous  insects  are  su|>[>osed  by  them  to  be  ix)isonous, 
though  the  former  are  considered  to  be  more  deadly 
than  the  latter,  and  are  therefore  used  in  preference. 

On  my  first  visiting  the  Ainu  I  noticed  that  the 
jHTOple  always  examined  the  water  when  I  asked 
them  for  a  drink  from  anv  rivulet  or  stream  while 
tnivelling  through  the  forest.  They  wouKl  never 
allow    me   to   drink    water   tiken    from   a   running 
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stream  unless  they  had  first  well  examined  it.  This 
was  to  see  that  there  were  none  of  the  insects  above 
referred  to  in  it,  for  the  Ainu  are  Very  much  afraid 
of  their  being  swallowed.  A  certain  and  ver>' 
painful  death,  they  say,  is  the  penalty  a  person  must 
pay  should  he  swallow  one. 

The  following  is  a  piece  of  folk-lore  regarding 
arrow  poison,  and  I  believe  it  is  intended  not  only 
to  keep  alive  the  tradition  of  its  supposed  origin,  but 
that  it  also  points  to  another  kind  of  special  poison 
which  possesses  magical  qualities,  but  the  art  of 
making  which  is  now  lost.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  myth  particularly  mentions  that  arrows  poisoned 
with  it  and  shot  into  the  track  of  an  animal  after 
being  worshipped  would  follow  up  and  slay  the 
quarry.  Indeed,  the  arrow  appears  to  have  been 
mesmerized  by  the  poison  and  zuilled  into  the  animal's 
body. 

Lkgend  concerning  Poison. 

*  This  is  the  origin  of  poisons.  They  are 
divinities,  and  two  in  number,  and  are  husband  and 
wife,  who  formerly  lived  in  Paradise.  Now,  when 
the  divine  Aioina  came  down  from  above  he  brought 
them  with  him  for  men  to  use  in  hunting.  The 
name  of  the  male  poison  was  Kerep-tiiritsc,  ix, 
"  scrape  and  slip  off."  It  was  very  powerful,  a  mere 
scratch  with  it  causing  death.  The  name  of  his  wife 
was  Kerep-noyc,  i,e.  **  scrape  and  twist."  This  was  a 
slow  poison  and  gentle  in  its  action.  When  used,  it 
was  placed  upon  the  arrows  and  twisted  round  the 
points  so  that  a  large  piece  was  taken  into  the  body 
of  the  victim.     Now  the  manner  of  using  the  male 
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|K>ison  was  us  follows  :  the  hunter  would  place  a 
little  c)n  the  arrow  point,  j^o  and  And  the  track  of  an 
animal,  offer  prayer,  and  shoot  in  the  direction  it 
was  found  to  take.  If  he  did  so  the  arrow  would 
go  on  and  on  till  it  came  upon  the  animal  and  then 
strike  it  dead.  Such  arrows  were  invested  with  life, 
hearil  pniyer,  and  did  as  requested.  But  alas,  no 
one  now  knows  how  to  make  this  |X)ison.  The 
knowledge  was  lost  in  this  way.  Once  upon  a  time 
a  hunter  t(K>k  some  arrows  laden  with  this  kind  of 
|K>isoii  and  went  and  found  a  deer  tnick.  I'pon 
seeing  the  fresh  track  he  t(x>k  an  arrow  out  of  his 
(juiver  and  prayed  to  it  thus  :  *'  O  thou  divine  Kcrcp- 
turusc  arrow,  thou  art  indeed  a  noble  deity,  go  thou 
along  the  track  of  this  deer  and  kill  the  animal 
which  passed  here  yesterday."  So  saying  he  shot 
th<:  arrow,  which  went  on  and  on  along  the  track. 
Itut  as  the  deer  had  passed  a  whole  day  before,  it 
could  n<»t  catch  it,  and  so  fell  on  the  ground.  The 
hunter  followed  it  up,  and  when  he  found  it. 
trampled  u|Mm  it  in  a  rage  and  said:  **  ()  *  thou 
scrape  and  slip  off*  arrow,  thou  art  altogether  too 
we<ik.  thou  couldest  not  even  catch  a  deer  which 
|»«isse(l  along  this  way  so  recently  as  yesterday  ;  I  will 
take  thee  no  more,  nor  will  1  offer  thee  libations." 
I  '|>on  this,  all  the  arrows  dip|>ed  in  that  kind  of  poison 
took  their  de|>^irture  to  Paradise  again  and  have  not 
Ix'en  seen  since.  The  (>oison  the  Ainu  now  use  is 
the  fem<de  ;  hence  it  is  th.it  the  arrows  |>oisoneil 
with  it  sometimes  miss  their  mark  and  are  also  so 
slow  in  killing  animals.' 

The  arrows  used  for  carr\ing  [>oison  are  made 
in  three  parts  or  sections.      The  head  \\)  \s  maile 
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of  bamboo  and  is  two  inches  long.  Figure  (a) 
represents  the  inside  of  the  head  scooped  out  so 
as  to  hold  the  poison.  It  is  capable  of  holding  a 
good  lump  of  aconite.  Figure  (d)  represents  the 
back  of  the  arrow  head  ;  but  no  poison  is  put  on 
this  part  of  the  arrow.  (2)  Represents  the  piece 
of  bone  into  which  the  arrow  head  is  fixed,  and 
(3)  is  the  reed  shaft  of  the  arrow,  while  (4)  shows 
the  arrow  fitted  up  ready  for  use,  but  without  the 
poison. 
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A  Poisoned  Arrow. 


When  a  person  applies  the  poison  to  the 
arrows,  he  first  dips  the  head  into  some  pine  tree 
gum  ;  then  he  carefully  sticks  the  poison  on,  and 
flattens  it  down  with  his  thumb,  and  again  dips  it 
into  the  gum.  The  use  of  the  gum  is  to  cause 
the  poison  to  remain  firm  in  the  arrow  head. 
These  poisoned  arrows  were  used  not  only  for 
bears,  but  also  for  deer  and  other  kinds  of 
animals. 

The  bows  the  Ainu  use  in  hunting  were  very 
powerful,  though  they  look  poor  weak  instruments. 
I   have  in  my  collection  a  bow  that  is  just  forty- 


Hunting. 


scrvvn   inches  long  and  is  made  of  yew,  having  a 
strip  nf  cherry  bark  entwined  round  it. 

Stalking  deer  was  an  occui>ation  much  beloved 
by  the  Ainu  ;  even  the  women  uscil  frequently  to  take 
(Kirt  in  it  when  ihcs4;  animals  were  plentiful.  Hut 
since  the  introduction  of  guns  both  deer  and  bears 
have  Ix'come  remarkably  scarce.     The  animals  have 


.f..-., /-r/it, 


U-t-n    iminiKlerttcly  and    indiscriminately  killed    by 
|.i|>anes4-  hunters. 

|)»»;js  Were  employed  in  htmtin^  the  deer. 
The  men  used  to  take  them  with  them  in  packs, 
and  these  were  s<i  well  tninrd  that  they  would 
never  attack  and  kill  a  <teer,  Imt  stand  by  and 
keep  it  at  )>ay  till  the  hunters  eame  up  and  shot 
it  with  their  arrtiws.  Many  <leer  were  als«i  slain 
by  the  spring-ltows. 

The    hunteni    generally    carried    an    instrument 
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with  them  on  their  expeditions  with  which  to 
decoy  deer,  which  they  call  Ipakke-ni.  This  in- 
strument consists  of  a  single  piece  of  wood  made 
in  a  form  which  very  much  resembles  the 
*  horsing-irons  *  which  are  used  in  caulking  ships. 
The  illustration  shows  what  it  is  like. 

This  instrument  is  three  inches  broad  at  the 
bottom  or  thin  end,  and  measures  two  inches  and 
a  half  from  the  top  of  the  thick  end  to  the  lower 
edge.     From  the  thick  round  end,  at  the  mark  in 

the  centre,   there   is  a  hole   which 

jm^  was  made  either  with  an  awl  or  by 

^^^^^^^^^       thrusting   a   red   hot   nail    into   it. 

f       ^*     ^      The  hole  starts  at  (i)  and  comes 

,  ^,  out  at  (2).     Over  the  flat  surface 

IPAKKE-Ni,  ^  /.         .  r  /:   u      1  •      u 

OR  DEER  DECOY,     a  Very  thm  piece  of  nsh  skm  has 

been  stretched,  being  tied  round  the 
outside  edges  with  fine  strings  made  of  twisted 
fish  entrails.  When  a  person  desires  to  decoy  a 
deer  he  wets  the  surface  of  the  string  which  is 
upon  the  face  of  the  instrument  and  blows  in  at 
the  top  (i),  whilst  drawing  his  two  thumbs  over 
the  skin  near  the  hole.  The  noise  thus  produced 
resembles  the  cry  of  a  fawn,  and  is  said  to  draw 
full-grown  deer  to  the  place  whence  the  sound 
issues.  The  person  decoying  the  animals  of  course 
keeps  well  out  of  sight  and  to  the  leeward,  so 
that  he  is  neither  to  be  seen  nor  smelt.  When 
the  deer  is  within  range  it  is  shot  with  a  poisoned 
arrow  and  then  followed  up  till  it  drops.  The 
accompanying  illustration  of  an  Ainu  decoying 
deer  was  taken  from  a  Japanese  drawing  in  the 
Hakodate  Museum. 
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Traps. 

The  Ainu  are  said  never  to  have  made  wolf- 
huntin*;  an  (x:cupation  because  wolves  are  so  very 
shy  and  swift  of  foot.  Nor  could  they  often  suc- 
ceed in  catchin);  them  in  their  tra|>s,  or  shooting 
them  with  their  spring-bows,  *  for  these  animals 
a|>|>ear  to  understand  these  things  nearly  as  well 
as  the  jRTople  who  set  them.* 

Ye/o  wolves,  the  Ainu  affirm,  never  hunt  in 
|>;uks  consisting  of  more  than  three  or  four 
animals.        They     are     vrry     fierce     indeed    when 


Tiu   SrkiN<;*]l4»w  un  >i>iiio.n). 

attack('<l  or  wounded,  or  suffering  from  hunger,  hut 
will  never  attack  a  human  being  unless  under  great 
|)rov<K:ation. 

The  hunters  have  very  few  traps,  but  those 
which  they  use  are  of  an  old-fashioned  but  interesting 
ty|)e.  The  spring-bow  used  for  killing  bears  and 
deer  stands  first.  This  instrument  consists  of  three 
p-irts  :  11)  the  bow;  (2)  is  a  piece  of  woihI  which 
has  a  slight  groove  {n)  in  the  end.  and  which  is 
placed  in  the  centre  (/')  of  the  Ikiw  ;  (.;)  is  the 
trigger,  the  end  of  which  (<)  is  S4>  placed  as  to 
hold    the   l>owstring.    whilst    {*/)    which    rcpresc-nts 
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the  top  of  the  figure  trigger,  is  held  down  by  a 
piece  of  string  (4),  From  this  piece  of  string  (4) 
another  long  piece  of  stout  string  or  rope  goes  to 
a  tree  or  pole  situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
trail  or  run. 


A  Spring-Bow  set. 


As  soon  as  an  animal,  walking  along  the  trail, 
touches  the  string  (5)  it  pulls  (4)  off  the  trigger 
(3)  and  allows  the  bowstring  to  send  the  arrow 
into  the  side  of  the  intruder,  be  it  man  or  beast. 


i 


a^ 


An  Ottkr-Trap 
(in  skctions). 
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The?  next  trap  to  be  described  is  one  that  is 
used  for  catching  river  otters,  foxes,  racoons,  hares, 
and,  when  they  are  al>oiit,  wolves.  This  trap  is 
usually  set  in  the  trails  of  these  animals,  so  that 
when  they  step  u|)on  a  small  piece  of  string  they 
let  the  string;  of  the  trap  loose,  and  so  catch 
thi-niselves  by  the   leg. 


\n   <  M  I »  k-  Ik  \i'   I- »  \\'\    ^\ 


Sertion  ( i )  is  the  Ih>w  of  the  trap:  (2)  is  thr 
m.iiri  fr.inv  consisting  of  a  piec«'  of  wood  split  .it 
ihr  rnd,  the  two  halves  Inring  kept  apart  by  the 
l>.ir  at  the  bottom  (3):  (4)  is  a  sliiling  piece  of 
wood  having  a  notch  lut  into  it  (</k  in  which  t«i 
place  and    tie    the    boWNirin;^.     The    lower  « ml    of 
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this  piece  of  wood  (6)  is  placed  in  a  slit,  nine 
inches  long,  situated  above  the  bar  (3),  and  extend- 
ing to  it ;  (5)  is  the  cock  of  the  trap.  A  piece  of 
string  runs  from  the  lower  bar  (3)  and  passes  along 
under  the  bow  to  the  trigger,  so  that  when  an 
animal  treads  upon  the  string  it  loosens  it  from 
the  cock,  and   causes   the   bar  (4)  to    come   down 


Rat-Trap  set. 

against  (3),  where  it  securely  holds  the  captive  by 
the  leg. 

These  traps  are  very  powerful,  and  are  pretty 
certain  to  break  the  leg  of  any  animal  that  is  so 
unfortunate  as  to  get  caught  in  one.  They  are 
generally  secured  to  a  tree  near  by,  to  prevent  the 
animals  running  off  with  them. 

The  Ainu  have  various  methods  of  killing  rats. 
Bows  are  put  up  in  their  runs  or  trails  in  the  same 
way  as  they  are  set  for  bears  and  deer,  only  on  a 
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smaller  scale.  The  bears  and  other  large  kinds  of 
animals  touch  the  string  connected  with  the  trigj^er 
with  their  legs,  whilst  rats  always  gnaw  it  asunder. 
Another  way  of  rat-catching  is  to  sus|)end  a  heavy 
iKKird  over  some  me^it  which  has  been  connected  to 
si>me  light  mechanism  for  allowing  the  board  to  fall 
when  pulled.     This  is  a  very  sure  way  of  killing  a 


R  \i-  Ik  \|'  m  Mil  K  \  II  u  ). 

rat.  Another  rat-trap  consists  merely  of  an  oblong 
box.  with  a  bow  so  placed  .is  to  close  the  lid  so 
s^H)n  «is  the  animal  shall  pull  the  bait  which  is 
inside.  This  trap  catches  the  rat  by  the  middle, 
th<'  head  l)eing  inside  the  trap  and  the  tail  out. 
i'*ig.  I  shows  the  top  of  the  trap  already  sc*t  up, 
and  Fig.  2  shows  the  string  inside  the  trap  to 
which  the  biiit  is  tied. 
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QHAPTER    XLI. 

Animal  Cultus« 

(a)  Bears  and  Bear  Hunting, 

The  origin  of  bears — The  races  of  the  bear  and  the  sea  lion — The 
marten  and  racoon  as  servants  of  the  bear — Hunting  bears — 
Bears*  dens. 

It  was  shown  in  Chapter  I.  that  some  of  the  Ainu 
supposed  themselves  to  have  been  descended  from 
bears,  and  it  will  be  interesting,  therefore,  to  inquire 
whence  Bruin  himself  came.  It  is  extremely  curious 
to  notice  how  these  peculiar  people  imagine  crea- 
tures of  totally  different  form  and  nature  to  have 
been  evolved  and  developed  out  of  the  same  primal 
elements.  The  following  legend  goes  to  point  out 
how  it  is  supposed  that  bears  and  some  of  the 
demons  came  out  of  sparks,  and  that  sea  lions  and 
whales  developed  themselves  out  of  flints  used  for 
striking  lights.  It  also  tells  us  that  these  last- 
named  creatures  were  originally  intended  to  live  on 
dry  land,  but  that  through  quarrelling  they  were 
banished  by  God  to  the  sea.  Their  fate,  however, 
was  not  decided  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  but  was 
determined  by  a  race.  In  the  intimation  of  this 
fact  we  come  upon  a  modified  form  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  *  survival  of  the  fittest'  or  *  strongest,'  for 
according  to  such  people  the  strongest  is  supposed 
to  be  the  fittest.     The  bear  was  permitted  to  reside 
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u|>on  dry  land   because  he  defeated  his  antaj^onist 
in  a  foot  race  :  — 

Lit.iM*  OF  TMK  Rack  of  tiii:  Bkar  am>  Ska  Lion. 

*  Many  of  the  larger  of  the  wild  kind  of  animals, 
Ixah  of  the  sea  and  land,  have  the  same  origin  as 
demons  of  disease.  They  came  into  the  world  in 
this  way.  Once  upon  a  time,  when  they  lived  upon 
this  earth,  the  deities  had  a  great  desire  to  smoke 
toLiCio.  and  in  order  to  procure  a  light  got  sticks 
of  silver  birch  and  rubbed  them  together.  They 
rubl>ed  and  rubbed  for  a  very  long  time,  but  instead 
of  bright  fire  nothing  came  out  but  black  and  dull 
yellow  sparks,  (juite  incapable  of  making  fire.  No 
s(M)nrr  did  the  black  s|>arks  appear  than  they  at 
oner  turned  themselves  into  Ijears,  while  the  yellow 
ones  l)ecame  demons,  which  originate  some  kinds  of 
illnesses. 

This  being    thr   case  the   ginis   cast   away  the 
sti(  ks   and   got    tlints   and    struck    them    together. 
These  made  bright  spiirks  which  \'v.r\  soon  l>ecame 
fire.      .After    they    had    finished    their   smoke,    and 
were  now  alN>ut  to  return  to  heaven,  ihev  cast  some 
ot  thrir  Mints  into  the  sea  and  others  upon  the  land. 
Ihosr   N^hich   fell   on   the   dry  ground   l)ecaine  s<"a 
li«»ns,  while  those  which  were  thrown  into  the  sea 
l)ecam<!  great  whales.      Now  it  happened  that   the 
bears  and  sea  lions  were  quite  unable  to  live*  peace- 
ably together,  and  s|)ent  their  whole  timr  in  c{uarrel- 
ling,  fighting,  and  tearing  one  another.     (hkI  would 
not  allow  this  to  go  on.  and  so,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine which  should  livt*  uyam  dry  land  and  which  l>e 
banished  to  the  sea,  he  called  them  to  him  and  told 
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them  to  have  a  race  to  settle  the  matter.  They 
came  to  the  appointed  place  and  strove  hard  for  the 
mastery,  but  the  bear  won,  and  was  therefore 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  land,  while  the  sea  lion, 
as  the  vanquished  one,  was  ordered  to  depart  to  the 


SPKENG-Bow,    FOR    KILLING   BeAI 


sea.  This  creature  has  never  been  at  all  satisfied 
with  his  lot,  and  therefore,  sometimes  even  now 
comes  to  the  sea  shore,  where  he  climbs  upon  the 
rocks  and  roars  towards  the  mountains  at  his  enemy 
the  bear.' 

The  foregoing  myth  was  told   me   by  an  Ainu 
fisherman  who  resided  at  that  time  upon   the   sea 
^6% 


The  Marten  and  Racoon, 

shore  at  Nikap.  There  are  .some  rocks  off  the 
coiLSi  near  his  house  which  arc  frequented  every 
uinirr  by  scores  of  large  sea  lions,  some  of  which 
are  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  length.  These 
cnratures  often  clamber  to  the  top  of  the  rtxrks, 
where  they  lie  and  roar  terrifically.  The  noise  they 
make  is  so  great  that  it  may  l>e  heard  for  several 
miles  both  along  the  coast  and  also  inland  among 
the  mountains.  The  man  explained  to  me  that  the 
roars  are  aimed  at  the  l)ears,  against  which  sea 
lions  have  a  special  hatred,  as  they  can  never  forget 
their  defeat  in  the  race  contest. 

As  beiirs  are  such  great  divinities  they  have 
of  coursi!  their  servants  to  wait  u|>on  them,  and 
it  is  curious  to  remark  that  martens  and  racoons 
arc  considered  to  be  such.  This  is  to  l>e  gathered 
from  the  following  legend. 

Lkuknii  ok  tiik  Martin   .\m»  Rahhin. 

•  The  marten  and  racoon  were  both  made  by 
the  Creator  to  act  as  servants  to  bears,  and  this 
is  the  reason  why  these  little  divinities  reside  in 
and  al)out  the  dens  of  these  ileities.  Their  s|)ecial 
duties  are  to  act  as  cooks  and  drawers  of  water. 
.Among  them  may  be  seen  some  with  black  faces. 

These  are  the  cooks,  and  they  get  black  thnuigh 
working    among    the    cooking    |)ots    ami    kettles. 

The  ordinary  racoon  is  a  very  good  ileity  indeeil, 
and  when  a  (jerson  intemls  to  offer  one  in  s,icrihce 
he  should  send  round  to  his  friends  and  invite 
them.  Siiying :  **  The  c<K>k  of  the  gml  ot  the 
mountains  is  about  to  be  sent  away,  come  ye  and 
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rejoice."  Then  when  all  the  people  have  been 
assembled  he  should  be  sacrificed.' 

No  doubt  this  is  a  curious  bit  of  folk-lore, 
and  somewhat  fanciful,  but  I  am  of  opinion  that 
totemism  lies  at  the  foundation,  for  both  the  marten 
and  the  racoon  are  called  deities  and  are  worshipped 
like  the  bear  and  offered  in  sacrifice. 

The  wolf  also  may  be  regarded  in  the  same 
light,  for  he  is  looked  upon  as  the  special  friend 
of  man  when  attacked  by  *  wicked  bears.*  This 
fact  comes  out  in  the  following  lore,  which  the 
Ainu  who  told  it  me  called — 

*  Beak  and  Wolf  Worship.* 

*  The  most  gentle  and  well-behaved  bears  are 
called  NiipuH  koro  karmti,  ix.  **the  deities  who 
possess  the  mountains/'  They  have  their  home 
in  the  middle  of  the  mountains  and  their  garments 
(ix,  skins)  are  ornamented  with  stripes  of  gold, 
silver,  and  bronze.  One  must  never  fail  to  worship 
such  gods.  The  most  wild  bears  are  called 
Nupuri-kesh-iin-guru,  i,e.  **  persons  who  reside  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,"  and  they  have  their 
home  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountains.  Their 
clothes  are  ornamented  with  stripes  like  blood-red 
thread.  They  are  very  wild  and  sometimes  attack 
and  slay  people.  Such  bears  should  not  be 
worshipped. 

*  The  divine  wolf  is  clothed  in  white  and  has 
his  home  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountains. 
In  the  beginning  he  resided  in  Paradise,  but 
having  a  great   desire    to  live  upon    the   earth    he 
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descended  thence  and  t<K>k  u|>  his  HlM>dc  with  the 
;4<>kI  Ixrars.  He  is  truly  a  most  precious  and 
bravc!  divinity,  and  is,  moreover,  very  quick  in 
action.  Now  if  a  |)c-rson  is  pursued  by  an  "  evil 
Ix-ar*'  he  should  call  upon  the  wolf  in  a  loud  voice 
to  amv*  and  hel|)  him.  If  he  does  so  with  a 
true*  hrart.  he  will  without  fail  come  and  kill  the 
bear  and  thus  deliver  the  man.  I  herefore  the 
w«>lf  is  a  divine  heinj^  who  ou^ht  to  be  worshipped/ 
In  byjjone  years  the  Ainu  considered  beiir 
huntin<{  to  l>e  the  most  manly  and  us(*ful  way  in 
which  a  |R*rson  could  |)Ossibly  s|>i*nd  his  time,  it 
was  certainly  a  very  brave  act  to  jfo  and  attack 
a  In-ar  with  the  very  \HX)r  weajHuis  the  Ainu 
tornu-rly  used,  and  it  must  have  l)een  very  exciting;. 
Think,  for  instance,  of  attacking  a  she  bear,  which 
h.ul  her  cubs  with  her,  with  nothing  but  a  long  knife 
and  a  Ixiw  with  a  few  arrows.  It  is  ({uite  true  that 
the  latter  were  poisoned,  but  the  |>ois4>n  takes  time 
lo  work  Inrfore  its  effects  are  felt  ;  and  to  wound  a 
l)ear  is  no  small  matter  at  the  best  of  times.  Kven 
a  go^nl  shot,  with  a  trustworthy  ritle.  a  steady  aim, 
and  a  cool  head  runs  a  great  deal  of  risk  in  follow- 
ing^ a  bear. 

The  |H!ople  feel,  even  at  the  present  time  when 
they  have  guns,  that  a  bear  hunt  is  a  great  and 
s<-rious  undertaking,  and  before  they  set  out  always 
have  a  meeting  of  a  few  of  the  elders  of  their 
village  for  the  pur|>ose  of  asking  the  favour  of  the 
deities.  They  beseech  the  goils  of  the  mountains 
to  bring  them  u|)on  the  track  of  the  game  ;  they  ask 
the  goddess  of  the  rivers  to  preserve  them  from  the 
water  demons  and  to  carry  them  suifely  ov^t  vVk. 
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ferries ;  they  request  the  goddess  of  the  springs  to 
nourish  them  when  they  drink  ;  and  they  beg  the 
goddess  of  fire  to  comfort  them,  keep  them  from 
sickness,  cook  their  food,  dry  their  clothes,  and 
warm  their  bodies.  And  wherever  the  hunters  rest 
upon  their  journey  they  never  neglect  to  make  their 
inaOy  worship,  and  ask  the  favour  of  the  local 
deities.  Nor  do  they  ever  forget  to  select  their 
special  guardian  tree,  as  mentioned  in  a  previous 
chapter,  before  setting  out  on  their  hunting  ex- 
peditions. 

Certain  of  the  Ainu  say  that  the  Yezo  bears 
spend  their  winters  in  holes  and  caves,  and  that 
when  they  first  come  out  in  the  spring  their  feet  are 
very  tender,  so  that  they  cannot  move  far  from  their 
den.  They  do  not,  it  is  thought,  remain  all  this 
time  in  a  torpid  state,  because  they  come  out  quite 
fat  in  the  spring,  and  this  seems  to  indicate  that 
they  eat  something.  Some  explain  this  fact,  if  it 
indeed  be  a  fact,  by  saying  that  they  store  up  fish 
and  vegetables  in  their  dens,  and  devour  them  in 
the  winter  ;  others  that  they  eat  earth  ;  and  others 
again,  that,  before  they  return  to  their  dens  in  the 
autumn,  they  open  up  ants  nests  by  scratching  them, 
and  trample  upon  the  insects,  thus  causing  thick 
layers  of  ants  and  their  eggs,  all  mashed  up  together, 
to  adhere  to  their  forefeet.  They  lick  their  feet 
when  awake  during  the  winter  months,  it  is  said, 
and  so  keep  themselves  alive  and  fat.  I  have  made 
many  inquiries  on  these  matters  among  the  pro- 
fessional hunters,  and  they  all  inform  me  that  bears* 
dens  are  at  all  times  perfectly  clean  inside,  and 
never  have  any  store  of  food  in  them.     Indeed,  I 
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h.'ive  a  man  at  pnrscnt  with  mc  in  my  hiimc  who  says 
he  hiis  killt'U  no  less  than  sixty-two  or  sixty-three 
txrars,  and  he  declares  that  so  far  as  his  observation 
goes  all  bears  sic-ep  soundly  from  I  >ecember  to  March, 
■ind  do  not  cat  anything  at  all.  lie  has  never 
known  them  to  have  their  paws  tender  from  suck* 
in;;,  and  has  always  Tound  their  dens  perfectly  clean. 


Itiil  he  says  thiit  U|x)n  comin^i  oui  of  tht-lr  dcn-i  in 
lh«-  spring  they  ilntp  a  very  largr  quantity  of  spxir. 
In  very  early  spring,  when  the  snow  is  quiu- 
hard  so  that  a  |x.Tsim  can  (.-asily  walk  upon  it,  the 
huntiTs  take  their  dogs  and  go  to  see  if  ihey  can 
And  a  bear's  den.  The  dens  are  recognised  by  a 
slight  discoloration  of  the  surface  of  the  snow,  in  the 
centre  of  which  a  small  hole  is  to  be  seen.  This  is 
caused  by  the  wann  breath  of  the  animal  inside.  If 
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successful,  prayers  are  said,  the  snow  cleared  away, 
and  long  sticks  poked  into  the  den  to  try  and  drive 
the  bear  out  ;  the  dogs,  too,  are  set  to  worry  the 
beast.  Sometimes  the  bear  comes  out  and  is  shot, 
but  at  other  times  he  refuses  to  stir.  If  neither 
sticks  nor  worrying  dogs  can  stir  the  beast,  a  fire 
is  lighted  over  the  mouth  of  the  cave  and  smoke  is 
tried  ;  this  is  said  to  be  generally  successful,  but  not 
always. 

Some  bear  hunters  say  that  Bruin  absolutely 
refuses  to  kill  anything  in  his  own  den.  Therefore, 
if  a  bear  will  not  come  out  when  prompted  in  the 
ways  above  mentioned,  a  brave  Ainu  ties  up  his 
head  and  face,  leaving  only  his  eyes  exposed, 
hands  his  bow  and  arrow  to  his  friends,  and,  with 
his  hunting-knife  firmly  fixed  in  his  girdle,  makes 
a  call  upon  him  in  his  own  home.  The  animal  gets 
so  anj^ry  at  this  intrusion  that  he  unceremoniously 
seizes  the  intruder  with  his  paws,  and  hastily 
thrusts  him  behind  his  back.  The  man  now 
draws  his  knife  and  pricks  the  beast  behind,  and 
this  is  said  to  make  him  take  his  departure.  Of 
course,  as  soon  as  the  animal  gets  outside,  a  few 
poisoned  arrows  are  sent  into  his  body.  To  me 
all  this  is  very  difficult  to  believe,  but  my  man 
now  with  me  says  that  it  is  true  nevertheless, 
and  that  he  himself  has  entered  three  dens  and 
turned  the  occupants  out. 

This  is  said  to  be  the  critical  and  most 
dangerous  moment ;  for  the  bear,  now  in  pain  and 
full  of  wrath,  seriously  attacks  his  enemies.  If  he 
comes  to  very  close  quarters  with  a  man,  and 
stands  upon  his  haunches  ready  to  strike  him,  this 
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is  considered  to  be  a  golden  opportunity,  for  the 
man  throws  aside  his  bow  and  arrows,  and  drawing; 


his  knife,  rushes  into  the  animal's  vmhnirr.  hu(;s 
him  closely  and  thrusts  the  knife  homi-  into  his 
heart. 
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This  kills  the  beast  in  a  moment,  but  the  man 
who  does  this  hardly  ever  comes  off  free  ;  he  is 
pretty  sure  to  be  scratched,  sometimes  very  severely, 
and  some,  we  are  told,  have  been  nearly  scalped 
and  not  a  few  killed  in  this  way. 

It  is  not  always  that  a  man  can  be  found 
brave  or  rash  enough  to  run  into  a  bear  s  embrace. 
Some  of  the  hunters  carry  spears  witli  them  ;  but 
they  do  not  attack  the  animals  with  such  things, 
because  they  say  that  they  are  so  quick  as  to 
be  able  nearly  always  to  parry  a  thrust  with  their 
forepaws.  A  spearman  waits  to  be  attacked  by 
Bruin.  He  keeps  the  point  of  his  spear  covered 
with  a  piece  of  cloth  under  his  armpit,  and  when 
the  animal  makes  a  rush  at  him,  and  stands  upon 
its  hind  legs  to  strike,  he  merely  steps  back  a 
pace,  and  allows  it  to  fall  on  the  spear  of  itself. 

The  Ainu  often  used  to  set  spring-bows  in 
the  trail  of  bears.  These  animals  are  said  always 
to  snatch  an  arrow  out  of  themselves  when  they 
are  hit,  but  the  poisoned  arrows  being  barbed 
remain  under  the  skin,  so  that  there  is  no  escape 
or  remedy.  The  Ainu  aver  that  any  animal 
which  has  been  shot  in  this  way  is  certain  to  be 
found  within  a  very  short  distance  of  the  spring- 
bow. 

Another  way  of  killing  them  was  to  dig  a 
deep  pit  in  their  trail,  cover  the  top  over  with 
rotten  wood  and  leaves,  and  hang  a  piece  of  fish 
or  venison  over  it  as  a  bait.  Of  course  when  an 
animal  fell  into  the  pit  it  was  killed  easily 
enough. 

When   a   bear    has   been   killed    the    Ainu     sit 
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down  and  admire  it,  make  their  salaams  to  it^ 
worship  it,  and  offer  presents  of  ifiao.  Then  they 
skin  it  and  cut  it  up,  taking  care  to  do  away  with 
all  the  pieces  that  they  have  touched  by  the  poison 
of  the  arrows.  They  are  careful  not  to  allow  the 
do^s  to  ^et  the  heart,  for  that  is  more  affected 
by  the  poison  than  any  other  |>art.  When  >Oic 
skinnin]^  is  finished  the  head  is  decorated/with 
inao,  and  thanks  are  offered  first  to  the  bear-tt^lf 
and  then  to  the  gods  for  protecting  them  and 
rcndrrinji  them  successful. 

The  l>ear  is  divided  as  follows  :  The  man  who 
kills  the  animal  takes  the  whole  head,  the  breast, 
and  the  viscera  as  his  s|>ecial  proj^erty.  When 
the  skin  and  the  gall  are  sold  he  also  gets  a  little 
more  money  than  the  other  hunters.  The  body 
of  the  animal  is  divided  ec]ually  amongst  them  all. 
When  the  fortunate  hunters  return  home  to  their 
villa}{e  a  great  feast  is  made,  and  the  old  men 
come  in  and  make  a  great  many  religious  symbols, 
and  thank  and  praise  the  various  deities  for  going 
with  their  brave  young  men  and  bringing  them 
home  safelv. 

Then  they  commence  to  extol  the  braver)'  ol 
the  successful  hunters,  and  ask  for  a  full  d<*scription 
of  the  hunt.  Ihis  is  the  great  time  of  the  feast, 
for  the  hunters  act  the  whole  hunt  over  again  in 
words  U'fore  the  assembled  and  admiring  guests 
liut  if  a  hunter  should  have  been  killed,  the*  affair 
is  turnetl  into  a  feast  of  mourning.  The  jx-ople 
U'ctime  very  angry  if  one  of  their  hunters  gets 
killed  by  Hruin.  ami  proirc-d  to  make  war  u|K)n 
him   immcnliately.      They   hunt  the  creature  till  he 
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IS  slain,  and  then  march  round  him  cursing  the 
while  and  striking  out  with  their  long  knives. 
They  then  bring  him  to  the  place  where  he  killed 
the  man,  and  lay  him  by  the  side  of  the  corpse 
This  done  they  again  march  in  a  circle,  curse, 
pray,  and  strike  with  their  knives.  They  next 
proceed  to  dig  a  grave,  and  when  this  is  finished 
decapitate  the  bear.  Bruin's  head  is  then  divided 
into  two  parts,  one  part  having  the  upper  jaw 
attached  to  it,  and  the  other  the  lower.  The  upper 
jaw  is  then  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  grave,  and 
the  Ainu  the  bear  has  killed  laid  upon  it,  while  the 
lower  is  often  put  on  the  top  of  the  grave  after 
the  earth  has  been  filled  in  ;  though  in  some  cases 
it  is  brought  home  and  put  in  a  place  of  con- 
venience, where  it  is  certain  to  be  daily  profaned 
by  the  wife  and  daughters  of  the  victim. 

However,  they  do  not  treat  the  bear  in  this 
way  always,  particularly  if  the  corpse  of  the  Ainu 
has  already  been  buried.  In  such  a  case  the  bears 
head  is  cut  off  and  thrust  nose  downwards  in  the 
softest  bog  they  can  find,  and  in  this  way  consigned 
to  hell. 
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IIAPTKR   XLII. 

Animal  CvHtus-  copt/imiM. 


ki  MplK-nrnnrf  of  li\in^  iTfaturrs  aftt-r  drath  — kra>on  of  the  bear 
ffslival — kraring  rul>s  for  sarritiic — Invitations  to  a  licar 
ftMNt  l*rr|KiraiionM  for  the  fl'^tlval — 'IVasing  ami  strangling 
thr  <  uh      WxK'  spirit  of  the  cuU  fcastttl. 

Ai.iihM'i.H  the  Ainu  do  not  l^elicve  that  the  human 
spirit,  as  a  rule,  ap|K:;irs  aj^ain  in  this  world  after 
death  in  a  visible  manner,  and  only  in  a  human, 
thouv^h  perhaps  to  some  extent  spiritualised  body  in 
the  other,  yet  they  are  finnly  convinced  that  the 
spirits  of  birds  and  animals  killed  in  hunting  or  ofTered 
in  sacritice  come  and  live  iigain  u|X)n  the  earth 
clothed  with  a  l>Kiy  ;  and  they  believe,  further,  that 
ihey  ap|>ear  here  for  the  special  benefit  of  men, 
particularly  Ainu  hunters.  Hut  in  such  cases  no 
metempsychosis,  or  such  metamorphosis  <is  will 
imply  the  |K>ssession  of  a  different  kind  of  body, 
takes  place.  It  must  be  steadily  l>orne  in  mind, 
or  the  superficial  thinker  will  be  led  astray,  that 
the  only  Ixxlies  depiirtetl  spirits  can  naturally  have 
are  always  of  the  same  kind  as  their  previous  ones ; 
and  that  every  spirit  of  the  lower  orilers  i>f  crratiun 
should  be  thus  reclothed  with  such  another  iNxiy, 
is  as  natural  to  the  Ainu  mind,  as  the  n-apfxrarance 
of  the  soul  to  a  [)erson  from  whom  it  is  sup[M>sed 
to  have  Inx^n  tem[K)rarily    absent  during  a  iln*am. 
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But  in  speaking  of  such  soul's  changes  of  residence, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  I  am  not  now  on  the 
subject  of  possession  of  spirits  by  the  devil,  for 
that  is  quite  another  matter.  Nor  do  I  speak  here 
of  certain  transformations  of  body,  said  to  have  been 
caused  by  the  curse  of  the  gods  or  the  machinations 
of  the  demons,  for  these  are  not  general  or  natural. 
They  are  brought  about  by  the  special  acts  of 
stronger  powers  for  particular  purposes  and  reasons. 

Nor  am  I  speaking  of  the  appearance  of  birds 
or  animals  to  people  during  dreams,  when  such 
apparitions,  in  order  that  they  may  speak  human 
language,  assume,  for  the  time  being,  the  forms 
of  men  and  women.  These  transformations  are 
altogether  abnormal,  and  what  one  might  call 
outside  of  the  general  run  of  Nature.  But  in  this 
place  only  normal,  and,  therefore,  natural  changes 
are  discussed.  Thus,  for  example,  if  an  animal 
or  bird  be  killed  in  a  natural  way,  i.e,  by  way  of 
being  hunted  or  sacrificed,  whether  it  be  a  bear 
or  deer,  wolf  or  fox,  or  an  albatross,  owl,  eagle  or 
sparrow,  each  of  these  will  again  naturally,  and 
of  course,  appear  among  the  mountains,  so  it  is 
believed,  clothed  with  a  new  body  resembling  the 
old  one.  But  that  this  is  not  transmigration  of 
souls  in  the  accepted  sense  of  the  term  needs  no 
demonstration. 

The  sacrifice  of  birds  in  the  practice  of  Ainu 
religion  was  more  or  less  dwelt  upon  in  the  chapter 
on  Bird  Cultus.  Examples  of  the  prayers  used 
on  such  occasions  were  also  quoted,  notably  those 
to  the  eagle  owl,  great  eagle,  and  hawk,  while 
prayers  to  the  albatross  and  crane  were  mentioned 
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cls4-whert!.  The  general  name  given  to  a  sacrifice 
is  I\omaPuh\  which  term  means  to  'send  away/ 
and  I  have  translated  it  by  'sacrifice/  because 
this  word  a|){M:ars  to  best  suit  the  meaning  it  bears. 
It  is  the  intention  to  devote  the  present  chapter 
i  hietly  to  the  subject  of  totemism,  as  illustrated  in 
animal  siicrifice,  {xirticularly  endeavouring  to  describe 
the  manner  of  offering  and  the  inner  me^ming  of  the 
famous  l>i*ar  festival. 

Why,  one  may  as  well  ask  at  the  outset  as 
later  on.  does  this  sacrifice  of  the  bear  take  place  ? 
Why  i^  this  or  any  other  animal  offered  ?  And 
to  whom  ?  I'o  this  I  must  reply,  in  the  first  place, 
that  I  hav(*  made  many  inquiries  amon^  the  people, 
U»th  of  Christians  who  have  given  up  the  practice, 
and  also  of  men  who  are  still  addicted  to  it.  but 
no  our  a|)|MMrs  to  have  any  very  dehnite  idea  as 
to  the  precisr  answer  to  be  given  to  such  ({uestions. 
So  \ax  I  havr  found  no  idea  of  substitution  under- 
lyinji  the  practice,  nor  is  it  pi.icular,  for  the  |)eople 
do  not  know  anythin*^  about  the  •  shedding  ot 
bl<MKl  for  the  remission  t)f  sins/  The  Jtrwish  ide;is, 
t  hi  re  fore,  of  siicrifice  are  certainly  <|uite  alien  to  the 
Aimi  mind  at  the  present  time,  whatever  may  have 
Ihtii   the  casr  in  bv^^one  .li'es. 

When  the  Ainu  sacrifices  his  victim,  it  might 
|H'rhaps  ap|K'ar  that  he  has  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
l»oMs  the  ;.;«mk1  of  his  Ixxly  in  miml  rather  than 
that  of  his  soul,  for  he  confessediv  slavs  and  eats 
the  l>east  that  another  may  come  in  its  place  and 
be  treated  in  like  maimer.  Hut  it  seems  to  the 
writer  to  be  .1  very  low  view  tt»  take  of  the  matter, 
aiul  not    th(!    correct    one.      I    have    Inxn    told    by 
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hunters  that  when  they  kill  the  victim  in  sacrifice, 
and  so  *send  them  away'  to  their  ancestors,  they 
go  back  to  their  haunts  in  the  mountains,  and,  after 
having  been  rejuvenated,  reappear.  It  should  also 
be  furthermore  remarked  that  at  the  time  of  sacrifice 
prayers  are  said  to  them  which  form  a  request 
that  they  will  come  again  and  furnish  viands  for 
another  feast,  as  if  it  were  an  honour  to  them  to 
be  thus  killed  and  eaten,  and  a  pleasure  as  well. 
Indeed,  such  is  the  people's  idea.  This  animal  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  their  totem  gods,  and  when 
they  kill  him  the  reason  is  not  so  much  to  feast 
alone  by  themselves  as  to  have  a  good  time 
together  with  the  victim.  For,  after  the  animals 
death,  a  feast  is  made  in  which  his  own  flesh  forms 
the  staple  food,  and  of  which  the  poor  brute  himself 
also  partakes.  It  is  a  mutual  feast,  and  apparently 
a  feast  of  friendship  and  kinship.  The  very  essence 
of  religion  according  to  the  Ainu  ideas  (and  how 
true  the  idea  really  is  in  this  case !),  consists  in 
communion  with  the  greater  powers ;  and  unex- 
pected though  it  may  appear  to  us,  the  people 
imagine  the  most  complete  communion  they  can 
possibly  hold  with  some  of  their  gods — their  animal 
and  bird  totems  at  all  events — is  by  a  visible  and 
carnal  partaking  of  their  very  flesh  in  sacrifice. 

The  bear  festival,  however,  is  not  a  sacrifice  to 
the  gods,  but  an  offering  to  the  victim  himself  and 
his  worshippers  in  common.  This  may  perhaps 
sound  very  strange  to  us,  but  it  is  thought  that 
the  description  of  the  bear  festival  given  below  will 
clearly  show  that  this  is  the  true  explanation  of 
the  custom. 
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These  festivals,  in  which  bears  and  birds, 
es|>ecially  the  former,  are  sacrificed,  have  been  my 
greatest  obstacles  in  my  work  as  a  Christian  mis- 
sionar)'  among  the  people,  nor  could  I  for  many 
years  find  out  the  standpoint  from  which  they 
viewed  the  matter.  The  be;ir  feast  is  at  once  so 
cruel  -so  solemnly  religious,  and  then  such  a  hiippy 
ceremony,  and  the  |>eople  are  so  very  reluctant  to 
explain  thi!  nieiining  of  all  they  do  or  allow  listeners 
to  catch  the  prayers  said  on  such  occasions,  that 
I  have  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  realising  the 
habit  of  mind  which  causes  them  to  find  the  highest 
tnjoymcnt  and  give  vent  to  the  greatest  expressions 
of  religious  ecstasy  in  this  cruel  though  merry 
festival.  And  this  being  the  most  typical  and 
com|)letc  form  of  worship  there  is  among  them, 
and  therefore  so  deeply  nK)ted  in  their  minds,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  I  have  found  it  and  hato  making 
such  great  barriers  to   my  work  among  them. 

kiAkiNt.   Hkak  Cms  Fok  S.v*  kinct:, 

.\inu  beiir-hunters  are  very  proud  if  they  can 
secure  a  bear  cub  or  two  to  bring  up  at  home  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  a  great  bear  feast.  .Men 
have  been  known  to  risk  their  lives  in  order  to 
secure  one,  and  when  they  do  catch  a  cub  they 
bring  it  home  with  great  glee,  and,  of  course,  get 
very  drunk  in  honour  of  the  occasion.  Somc'times 
very  young  cubs  may  be  seen  living  in  the  huts 
with  the  jieople,  where  they  |>lay  with  the  children, 
and  are  cared  for  with  great  affection.  In  fact, 
some   of  them   are   trciited   even    Inrtter   than    the 
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children  themselves,  and  I  have  known  cases 
when  the  people  have  wept  greatly  when  the  cub 
has  died.  But  as  soon  as  they  are  grown  big 
and  strong  enough  to  cause  a  little  pain  when  they 
hug  a  person,  or  when  their  claws  are  too  powerful 
to  be  pleasant,  they  are  placed  in  a  cage  strongly 
made  of  pieces  of  timber.  Here  they  generally 
remain  until  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  two  or  three 
years,  at  which  time  they  are  killed  for  the  feast. 

I  have  on  several  occasions  expressed  my  dis- 
belief with  what  has  been  stated  as  fact  by  many 
Japanese  and  Ainu  with  regard  to  the  rearing  of 
bear  cubs.  I  refer  to  the  statement  that  the  women 
bring  the  cubs  up  at  the  breast.  I  have  often  said 
that  such  women  must  be  very  scarce,  for  I  have 
not  seen  them  do  so,  though  I  have  seen  them  fed 
in  various  other  ways.  I  now  find  that  I  must 
modify  that  remark,  for  I  have  during  the  last  few 
years  seen  several  women  giving  their  breasts  to 
bear  cubs.  Only  last  year,  while  I  was  preaching 
at  one  end  of  a  hut,  a  group  of  women  were  sitting 
in  a  circle  at  the  other  passing  a  young  cub  round 
to  be  nursed  a  little  by  each  woman  in  turn. 

Bears'  cubs  are  very  seldom  taken  so  young  that 
they  cannot  lap  water,  and  when  a  dish  of  millet  and 
fish  boiled  into  a  soft  pap  is  placed  before  the 
creature,  it  soon  learns  to  feed  itself.  They  never 
care  to  starve  for  more  than  a  day  or  two.  With 
those,  therefore,  that  can  lap  (which  is  by  far  the 
greater  proportion)  no  difificulty  is  experienced. 
The  only  inconvenience  arises  from  the  great 
noise  they  make  in  crying  for  their  mother.  This 
nuisance  is  soon  cured,  for  the  owner  of  the  cub  takes 
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it  to  his  bosom,  and  allows  it  to  sleep  with  him  for 
a  few  nights,  thus  dispelling  its  fears  and  loneliness. 
When  a  cub  is  taken  so  young  that  it  cannot 
i:ven  lap  its  fixxl,  and  there  is  no  woman  capable  of 
suckling  it,  it  is  fed  from  the  hand  and  mouth. 
Sometimes  small  |>ortions  of  fish,  or  a  little  millet, 
often  both  mixed,  are  chewed  by  a  person  and 
thrust  little  by  little  into  the  animal's  mouth,  and 
it  is  thus  made  to  swallow. 

.\t  other  times  millet  is  made  into  a  kind  of 
batter  or  ver)'  thin  |)aste,  a  mouthful  of  which  is 
takrn  by  a  man  or  a  woman,  and  the  cubs  allowed 
to  suck  it  from  the  lips,  which  they  readily  do.  In 
fact,  it  is  fed  in  much  the  s;ime  way  as  ix>ys  in 
luirofK!  feed  young  birds.  The  next  step  is  to  teach 
the  animal  in  lap  from  the  hand,  which  is  also  soon 
accomplished;  then  it  learns  to  take  its  fooil  from 
a  woiKltm  tray. 

When  a  vounj^  lx:ar  is  about  to  be  sacrificed,  the 
day  before  this,  to  us.  cruel  and  barb;in)us  feast 
takes  place,  the  owner  sends  round  to  all  his  people 
of  the  village,  and  invites  them  to  come  and  take 
part  in  the  festivities.  He  also  invites  guests  from 
the  distant  villages,  and  they  are  pretty  certain  to 
come,  for  there  will  be  a  good  o|)|)ortunity  of  getting 
intoxicated.  .\ll  of  th<-  |K?oplc.  young  and  old  alike, 
I  onur  decked  in  their  gayest  attire :  the  elilers  all 
don  their  best  embroidered  garments,  w.ish  them- 
s4-lves,  and  have  their  hair  cut  and  necks  shaven. 

I'he    men  also  have    their  whiskers    trimmed    and 
their  foreheads  and  necks  shaven  f*»r  the  cKcasion. 

I* he  women  at  such  times  n«-ver  forget  to  put  on 
their  earrings,  bracelets  and  U^ails.  touch  u^i  tKcvt 
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tatoo  marks,  and  wear  a  new  head-dress  if  possible. 
The  last  form  of  invitation  I  heard  was  as  follows  : — 
*  I,  so  and  so.  ain  about  to  sacrifice  the  dear  little 
divine  thing  who  resides  among  the  mountains.  My 
friends  and  masters,  come  ye  to  the  feast ;  we  will 
then  unite  in  the  great  pleasure  of  sending  the  god 
away.  Come.'  All  invitations  resemble  this  one, 
which  is  sufficient  to  show  the  general  kind  of 
thing. 

As  the  guests  arrive  at  the  place  of  sacrifice 
they  enter  the  hut  and  sit  round  the  fireplace,  the 
men  in  front  and  the  women  behind.  Millet 
dumplings  are  boiled  and  toasted,  and  a  kind  of 
white  thick  beer  is  brewed  from  millet.  The 
women  get  what  drink  their  husbands  choose  to 
give  them,  which,  I  have  noticed,  is  very  little 
indeed  if  the  drink  be  the  more  expensive  sah^ 
rather  than  millet  beer.  But  this  is  not  the  real 
feast,  but  merely  a  sort  of  preliminary  breaking  of 
the  fast. 

When  the  guests  have  all  come  in,  the  men 
make  numbers  of  inao,  and  stick  them  in  the 
hearth,  and  worship  is  performed.  All  the  gods  are 
worshipped  and  invited  to  partake  of  the  feast  with 
them.  When  this  has  been  done,  most  of  the  tnao 
are  taken  up  reverently  and  carried  to  the  nusa 
place  outside,  and  there  stuck  up.  Next,  two  long 
and  thickish  poles  are  laid  at  their  base.  The  men 
now  come  out  of  the  hut,  ornamented  with  their 
totem  crowns,  and  solemnly  approach  the  cage 
containing  the  bear.  The  women  and  children 
follow  and  sing,  dance,  and  clap  their  hands.  By- 
and-by  all  are  ordered  to  the  nusa  place,  and  made 
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to  sit  in  a  larj^e  circle,  the  old  men  in  front.     After 
this  an  Ainu  is  chosen  who,  havinjr  approached  the 
bear,  sits  down  before  it  and  tells  it  that  they  are 
about  to  send  it  forth  to  its  ancestors.     He  prays 
pardon  for  what  they  are  about  to  do,  hot>es  it  will 
not  l>e  angry,  tells  it  what  an  honour  is  about  to  be 
conferred  upon  it,  and  comforts  it  with  the  consola- 
tion that  a  large  numl)er  of  ifiao  and  plenty  of  wine, 
cakes,  and  other  good  cheer  will  be  sent  along  with 
it.     He   also  informs  it   that  if  it  be  a  good   and 
proper  bear  it  will  ap|>ear  again  to  be  treated  in  like 
manner.       The  last  address   I   heard  of  nm  thus  : 
*C)  thou  ilivine  one,  thou  wast  sent  into  the  world 
for  us  to  hunt.     O  thou  precious  little  divinity,  we 
worshi|>   the<!  ;    pray    hear   our  |>rayer.       We  have 
nourished  thee  and  brought  thee  up  with  a  deal  of 
p.iins   and    trouble,    all    l>ecause  we    love   thee   so. 
Now.  as  thou  hast  grown  big,  we  are  al>out  to  send 
thee  to  thy  father  and  mother.     When  thou  comest 
to  them  please  s|)eak  well  of  us,  and  tell  them  how 
kind  we  have  been  :  please  comer  to  us  again  and 
we  will  sacrifice  thee.* 

.Xfter  the  |)r.iyer  has  l)een  said  another  Ainu 
g«M-s  to  the  cubs  cage  and  catches  the  victim's  head 
in  a  rofie  having  a  n(K)se  made  in  it  for  that  purpose. 
This  n<»ose  is  then  fKissed  miuid  the  neck  and  under 
the  foreleg  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  choke  the 
animal  when  it  struggles.  Another  mn^se  is  made 
in  a  second  rope,  ami  this  is  passed  over  the  head 
in  the  same  way,  e.\ce|»ting  that  the  end  of  it  comes 
out  on  the  op|>osite  side  of  the  bear.  Thus,  when 
the  animal  comes  out  of  the  cage  it  is  leil  along  by 
two  men,  one  on  each  side.     Sometimes.  Ko^^s^x^ 
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when  the  bear  is  a  large  one,  a  rope  is  put  over  the 
hind  quarters,  and  a  man  walks  behind  holding  it 
tightly  and  ready  to  aid  in  case  there  should  be  any 
dangerous  display  of  temper. 

As  soon  as  the  poor  beast  is  out  of  the  cage  the 
people  who  have  formed  the  ring  shout  and  clap 
their  hands  while  it  is  being  led  into  their  midst, 
and  upon  its  arrival  they  take  blunt  arrows,  which 
they  call  Hepere-ai,  i.e.  '  cub  arrows,'  and  shoot  at 
it,  thus  trying  to  work  it  up  into  a  passion.  The 
shouting   now   becomes    deafening,    and    the   bear 
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Blunt  Arrows,  or  Hepere-ai. 

sometimes  furious.  But  the  wilder  the  bear  be- 
comes the  more  delighted  do  the  people  get. 
Should,  however,  the  animal  refuse  to  move,  he  is 
brushed  down  with  a  stick  called  Taktcsa^  the  tuft 
on  the  top  of  which  is  made  of  Arundinaria.  When 
the  excited  and  struggling  brute  shows  signs  of 
exhaustion  a  stake  is  driven  into  the  ground  in  the 
centre  of  the  ring  of  people,  and  to  it  the  bear  is 
tied.  This  stake  is  ornamented  with  inao  shavinors 
and  leaves  of  Arundinaria,  and  is  called  Tns/iop-ni, 
i.e.  *  tree  having  the  rope.' 

As  soon  as  all  is  secure  the  blunt  arrows  are 
shot  with  renewed  vigour,  and  the  beast  tears  and 
rages  till  it  is  quite  tired  out.  Then  comes  the 
most  exciting  time  and  true  test  of  valour.     All  at 
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once  some  brave  young  Ainu  will  rush  forward  and 
seize  the  brute  by  the  ears  and  fur  of  the  face, 
whilst  another  suddenly  rushes  out  and  seizes  it  by 

the  hind  quarters.     These  men  both 

fpull  at  the  animal  with  all  their 
mi^ht.  This  causes  it  to  otx.-n  its 
mouth.  Another  man  then  rushes 
forward  with  a  round  piece  of  wood 
— —  about  two  feet  long  ;  this  he  thrusts 
r\KiH\  into    the    bears  jaws.       The    poor 

beast  in  his  rage  bites  hard  at  this, 
and  holds  it  tight  between  its  teeth.  Next  two 
men  come  forwanl,  one  on  each  side  of  the  l>ear, 
and  sei/e  its  fore-legs  and  pull  them  out  as  far  as 
they  can.  Thv.u  two  others 
will  in  a  like  maiuier  catch 
holil  of  the  two  hind-legs. 
When  all  this  has  lx!en  dont! 
quite  satisfactorily,  the  two 
long  |)oles  which  were  laid  by 
the  ////A/i,  and  which  are  called 
(?/•  NumAtt  ;//,  i',t\  *  |)oles  for 
strangling/  are  brought  for- 
ward. One  is  placed  under 
its  throiit,  and  the  other  u|>on 
the  na|>e  of  its  neck. 

A  gtHKl  shot  with  the  Imiw. 
who  has  btren  previously  de- 
termined on  by  the  men,  now 
comes  up  and  shoots  the  arrow 
into  the  be;tst*s  heart,  and  so 
ends  its  misery.  Care  has  to 
be    taken    to    so     strike     the 
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brute  that  no  blood  is  shed,  for,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  it  is  considered  unfortunate  to  allow  any 
of  the  blood  to  fall  upon  the  earth.  Should  it  do  so 
it  must  be  quickly  wiped  up  with  some  of  the  sacred 
inao  shavings.  I  can  so  far  get  no  reason  why 
bloodshedding  at  this  particular  time  should  be 
tabooed,  for  the  original  idea  underlying  it  appears 
to  be  now  lost.  It  is  true  in  some  cases  the  blood 
is  shortly  afterwards  taken  by  some  of  the  most 
hardened  of  the  men  and  drunk  while  warm  ;  but 
this  is  said  to  be  not  by  way  of  forming  any  blood 
alliance  or  blood  covenant  with  the  animal,  but 
simply  that  the  courage  and  other  virtues  it  pos- 
sessed may  pass  into  them.  Nor  is  the  sacrifice  in 
the  smallest  degree  considered  piacular,  for  sin  and 
its  pardon  are  not  looked  upon  in  the  light  we,  who 
have  had  Christian  teaching,  view  them. 

As  soon  then  as  the  bear  has  been  shot  in  the 
heart  it  is  carried  to  the  two  poles,  which  have  been 
previously  placed  upon  the  ground  for  this  purpose, 
and  its  head  placed  upon  one  of  them,  while  the 
other  is  put  over  its  neck.  Now  all  the  people 
shout  and  rush  forward,  every  one  eager  to  assist 
in  squeezing  the  animal  till  life  is  quite  extinct. 
It  is  said  that  they  must  be  careful  not  to  allow 
the  poor  beast  to  utter  any  cries  during  its  death 
struggles,  for  this  is  thought  to  be  very  unlucky ; 
why  I  cannot  learn.  People  become  so  very  excited 
at  the  time  the  cub  is  throttled  that  they  sometimes 
trample  upon  one  another  in  their  eagerness  to  have 
a  hand  in  the  death.  And  so  the  poor  brute  is 
killed,  and  the  first  part  of  the  act  of  sacrifice 
accomplished. 
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As  soon  cis  it  is  strangled  to  death  the  bear  is 
skinned  and  its  head  cut  off,  the  skin,  however, 
IxMng  left  attached  to  the  head.  This  is  taken  to 
the  east  window  and  placed  upon  a  mat  called 
inaO'So,  and  ornamented  with  inao  shavings,  earrings, 
beads,  and  other  things  ;  indeed,  on  one  occasion 
I  even  s;iw  one  decorated  with  old  sword  hilts  and 
a  Ja|)anese  mirror.  After  having  been  placed  here 
a  |)iece  of  its  own  flesh  is  cut  ofT  and  placed  under 
the  snout  This  is  called  AW- 
f^ok-omap,  i.e.  'that  under  the 
jaw/ 

Then  a  piece  of  dried  fish 
and  a  moustache  lifter,  neatly 
made  up  into  a  parcel,  is  put 
l)efore  it,  also  some  millet 
dumplings,  a  cup  of  its  own 
meat    lx)iled,   and    some   saki\  S\i-i  mh»  Siiikk. 

Tht:  dried  fish  is  called  Sai'<hcp 

shiki\  /.<•.  *  the  bundle  of  dried  fish.*  The  cup  con- 
taining the  boiled  meat  is  called  marapio  iiani:;i,  i.e. 
•  the  cup  of  the  feast.'  This  having  been  done,  a 
man  worships,  saying,  •()  cub.  we  give  you  these 
inao.  cakes,  and  dried  fish ;  take  them  to  your 
parents,  anil  siiy,  *'  I  have  been  l)n)ught  up  for  a  long 
time  by  an  Ainu  father  and  mother,  and  have  been 
kc*pt  from  all  trouble  and  harm*.  As  I  am  now 
grown  big  I  am  come  to  thee.  I  have  also  brought 
these  inao,  cakes,  and  ilricnl  fish.      IMease  rejoice." 

m 

If  you  say  this  to  them  they  will  Iks  very  glad  ' 

Another  prayer  ran  thus :  •  My  dear  cub,  pray 
listen  to  me,  I  have  cared  for  you  a  long  time,  and 
now  present  thee  with  inao,  cakes,  wine,  and  other 
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precious  things.  Do  thou  now  ride  upon  the  tuac, 
and  other  good  things  herewith  presented  to  thee, 
and  go  to  thy  father  and  mother.  Go  happily,  and 
make  them  to  rejoice.  When  you  arrive  call  together 
multitudes  of  divine  guests,  and  make  a  great  feast. 
Do  thou  again  come  to  this  world  that  I,  who 
reared  thee,  may  meet  with  thee  again,  and  once 
more  bring  thee  up  for  sacrifice.  I  salute  thee,  my 
dear  cub ;  depart  in 
peace.' 

After  this  worship 
has  been  performed 
millet  dumplings  are 
threaded  on  sticks,  and 
placed  beside  the  head. 
These  are  said  to  be  for 
the  feast  in  the  new 
world,  for  it  would  never 
do  to  appear  before 
^^  one's  ancestors  without 

VL  -  II       u,.>,    '■^^^^^i^&^'  a  small  present  sufficient 
^a.(fe^.«^t:;\0^-    '      to    provide    viands    for 
*  -.^  >-"w..         Ng^,        a  meal.  They  are  called 
Imoka-shikk.  Imoka-skike,   i.e.   '  rem- 

nants of  the  feast.' 
The  men  now  all  readjust  or  don  their  crowns,  for 
they  have  been  either  laid  on  one  side  or  knocked 
off  during  the  teasing  and  slaying  of  the  cub. 
This  done,  they  have  a  good  dance  altogether. 

The  women  put  on  a  sort  of  head-dress,  called 
ckipanup,  i.e.  '  head  tier,'  in  lieu  of  a  crown. 

It  is  utterly  ridiculous  to    see  these    old    grey- 
beards dancing  in  a  ring  and    apeing    the    young, 
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But  they  iire  happy,  and  as  ihcy  know  no  better 
one  cannot  but  gocxl-naturedly  smile  at  them.  The 
ilance  over,  they  return  to  the  hut,  and  make 
cpiantities  of  inao,  which  are  carefully  placed  U{X)n 
the  bears  head.  In  the  meantime  some  of  the 
cul/s  flesh  has  been  boiled.  A  cup  of  this  is  now 
taken,  and  set  l>efore  the  l)east's  snout,  and  he  is 
saiil  to  be  |);irt;iking  of  the  marapio  iiani!;i^  i.e.  *  the 
cup  of  the  feast.* 

After  a  little  time  has  elapsed  the  man  who 
presides  at  the  fe.ist  says,  '  The  little  divinity  has 
nuw  finished  eating  :  come,  ye  friends,  let  us  worship.' 
lie  then  takes  the  cup,  s;dutes  it,  and  divides  the 
contents- a  very  small  {xirtion  to  each-  among  all 
the  assembleil  guests,  for  it  seems  to  be  absolutely 
essential  that  each  |)erson.  young  and  old  alike, 
should  take  a  little.  Besides  being  called  'the  cup 
of  the  feast.*  this  cup  is  also  named  i/w///  /A///;'/,  /".<•. 
*  the  cup  of  offrring.*  This  name  refers  to  the  fact 
of  its  having  lx:en  offered  in  the  divinity  just 
siicrihceil. 

After  this  cup  has  l>een  partikcn  «if.  more  iMao 
are  made,  while  the  rest  of  the  Ik-  ist  is  stewing  in 
the  p)ts.  The  entniils  are  then  tut  u|)  fine, 
sprinkleil  with  salt,  and  eaten  raw.  This,  like 
the  drinking  of  the  hlooil,  is  said  t<»  Ix-  for  thr 
puqM>se  of  obtaining  the  |»rowess  and  other  virtues 
of  the  bear.  I  must  mention,  also,  th.it  sonu-  of  the 
men  l>esmear  themselves  and  their  clothes  \%ith 
blood.  This  is  said  to  Ik*  for  the  pur|>os<*  of 
rendering  themselvt-s  successful  in  hunting.  This 
beastly  habit  is  called  }W-/»//f '•//>///.  /.«'.  •l>esmr,irinj^ 
oneself  with  gmnl  s|Mirt.'  or  *  successful  hunting.* 
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They  treat  themselves  in  the  same  way  with 
the  blood  of  other  beasts  and  also  birds  when  offered 
in  sacrifice. 

As  soon  as  the  flesh  has  been  sufficiently 
cooked  it  is  shared  out  among  the  people  present, 
and  every  member  of  the  company  partakes  of 
some,  however  little  it  may  be.  It  is  thus  that 
he  obtains  communion  with  his  dear  little  divinity, 
as  he  calls  the  victim  ;  and  this  appears  to  me  to 
be  the  special  way  in  which  he  shows  his  social 
and  religious  fellowship  with  his  totem  god  and 
the  people.  Not  to  partake  of  this  feast  and  not 
to  make  inao  would  be  tantamount  to  confessing 
oneself  outside  the  pale  of  Ainu  fellowship. 
Every  particle  of  the  bear,  bones  excepted, 
formerly  had  to  be  eaten  up,  even  to  the  entrails, 
though  this  rule  is  now  relaxed.  The  bones  are 
kept  by  the  host  and  hostess  who  have  them 
stewed  for  their  private  use.  After  having  formed 
the  base  for  many  meals  the  bones  are  placed 
inside  the  hut  by  the  east  window,  where  they 
remain  for  a  long  time,  after  which  they  are  taken 
out  and  laid  by  the  ntisa.  On  asking  an  Ainu 
after  a  certain  feast  how  it  was  that  some  of  the 
bear  s  meat  was  allowed  to  be  kept,  he  said  that 
*  this  used  not  to  be  so :  but  the  Ainu  are 
gradually  becoming  selfish  and  their  customs  are 
changing/ 

The  head  of  the  bear  is  at  last  detached  from 
the  skin  and  taken  to  the  nusa  heap,  where  it  is 
placed  among  the  other  skulls.  A  tall  pole  is  here 
set  up  having  a  fork  in  the  top,  the  prongs  of 
which    are    ornamented    with    ifiao.     This   pole    is 
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ciillcd    keomanti(-ni,    i.e.     '  the    pole     for    sending 
away.' 

iht:  pjinicular  tit-bits  of  ihc  animal— especially 
of  the  bear— ap|)ear  to  be  the  fat  and  the  whites 
of  tht:  ttycs.  These  are  mixed  with  the  brains 
and  l>uiK-d.  and  go  by  the  name  of 
eliUatap,  i.e.  '  cho|ii>ed  up  fine.'  The 
hunter  himself  and  a  few  of  his  sjiccial 
friends  alone  partake  of  this.  The 
black  part  of  the  eyes  are  carefully 
wr.ip|j4:d  up  in  tnao  shavings  and 
placed  by  thr  nus.i.  It  was  remarked 
aljovc  that  the  bear's  heaid  is  placeil 
u)Min  a  lon^  [xiU:  and  set  among  the 
N/zxi;  what  skin  and  llesh  should 
hap))cn  to  have  been  clinginj;  to  it  in 
lime  decays,  mi  that  there  is  nothing 
left  but  ihf  liire  white  skull.  Thi- 
skulls  so  set  u|i  an*  not  only  wor- 
ship[>ed  at  the  time  of  the  festival, 
but  very  nftt-n  as  long  as  they  last. 
The)-  are  called  akoshtralki  kamtii,  i.e. 
'tlivinc  preservers.'  and.  like  the 
•ikulU  ot  some  birds  also,  are  so  su|)|K>sed  to  be 
inv'sied  with  life.  I  rememlK-r  visiting  a  hut.  the 
r<ither  of  the  present  owner  of  which  was  said  to  be 
tilt'  br.ivest  and  most  successful  Ix-ar  hunter  in  .Ainu- 
l.tttd.  <  'ui^ide  of  this  hut  and  by  the  uumi  place  I 
s^tw,  incredible  though  it  may  a[i|>ear.  fully  two 
hundred  bears'  skulls  in  all  conditions  of  d(-com[K>si- 
tiun  aiul  preservation,  piled  up  on  a  lou  pl.itform  of 
|Milirs  I'.very  iMie  of  the  liears  here  n'presentetl 
had  bt.-en  killed,  so  it  wiis  s.iid,  by  the  mendters  of 
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this  family,  and  the  men  often  used  to  go  (and  still 
do  go  sometimes)  and  squat  before  them,  offer 
libations,  address  them  as  their  *  divine  preservers ' 
and  worship  them. 

B.  Douglas  Howard,  who  in  the  year  1892 
travelled  among  the  Ainu  of  Sagahlien,  writes 
thus :  *  My  personal  inquiries  amongst  almost 
every  variety  of  heathen  worshippers,  including 
the  most  degraded  types  in  India,  in  China,  and 
also  the  devil  worshippers  in  Ceylon,  etc.,  have 
never  yet  secured  from  any  of  them  the  admission 
which  would  justify  me  in  thinking  that  the  red 
bedaubed  stone  or  tree,  or  any  image  in  front  of 
which  they  worship,  was  supposed  to  contain 
in  esse  the  god  to  which  that  worship  was 
addressed.'  * 

If  Mr.  Howard  intended  to  imply  by  these 
remarks  that  in  his  opinion  the  Ainu  do  not  look 
upon  the  skulls  of  animals  found  among  the  nusa 
as  containing  in  esse  the  god  to  whom  the  worship 
is  addressed,  I  believe  him  to  have  been  quite 
mistaken.  The  Ainu  emphatically  declare  to  me 
that  they  really  do  think  that  the  spirits  of  the 
animals  they  worship  reside  in  the  skulls — and  it  is 
because  they  suppose  the  gods  to  be  in  these 
skulls  in  esse  that  they  are  addressed  as  *  divine 
preservers '  and  called  *  precious  divinities.'  They 
actually  address  the  spirits  therein  contained, 
offer  them  libations  of  sal'd  or  millet  beer,  and 
make  their  requests  known  to  them.  I  have  heard 
of  this  being  done  more  than  once. 

*  Trans-Siberian  Sa2uv^t's,  page  202. 
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Animal  Cultus— i:<>/f/i/r//<>/. 

(I )  Anorr  y.iK/t*i's  A.v/%f.u.s\ 

MytfiH  of  the  origin  of  dct-r  -Vhc  oripn  of  s«|uirrds  — 'ITie  mole 
ami  thi"  oripn  of  foxes  and  rats  -IWwitrhinjf  foxc^  'ITk* 
orij;in  of  ral^  aiul  rats— Cat  and  tiog  punishment  -The* 
nioiiM.-    -Tlu-  ottiT   -  riu"  hare, 

1 1  has  l>cen  shown  t!lsewhcTe  in  this  book  that  the 
Ainu  imagine  many  living  creiitures  now  resident 
u|)on  e^irth  to  have  had  their  original  home  in 
Paradise.  The  deer  is  one  of  these  animals,  and 
the  myths  concerning  it  are  very  curious. 

Those  I  have  so  far  collected  run  as  follows:- 
•  in  the  Ix'ginning  deer  had  their  home  in  heaven. 
When  thev  liv<*d  th<Te  thev  were  not  calletl  dt?er  at 
all.  for  they  were  (iod's  hunting  dogs.  Their  colour 
was  not  l>n)wn.  as  we  now  see  it.  but  ihey  were  all 
white.  1  hey  were  called  tlog-deer  (.v<A?-rw/),  and 
were  used  by  the  g^^ls  to  hunt  the  hares,  .\mong 
them  were  '*  I  nick  dogs."  ••doe-dogs."  and  ''dogs** 
which  had  ver\*  hue  antlers.  When  these  animals 
went  to  the  mount.iins  to  hunt,  those  with  thn*e- 
branch  antlers  and  the  young  bucks  were  the  fleetest 
of  foot.  The  dogs  which  were  the  old  bucks  and 
does,  being  slow  of  fiH)t.  were  nevtT  able  to  kill 
an)  game.* 
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How  Deer  descended  from  Paradise. 

*  The  origin  of  deer  upon  this  earth  was  as 
follows :  The  great  God  sent  down  from  heaven  a 
bag  filled  with  the  bones  of  deer  and  scattered  them 
over  the  mountains.  On  reaching  the  ground  they 
turned  themselves  into  deer  and  increased  very 
mightily  among  the  mountains.  These  are  the 
animals  called  yuk,  i.e.  **deer/'  by  the  Ainu,  and 
they  were  sent  that  people  might  hunt  and  kill  them 
for  food.  But  in  the  beginning,  when  they  had 
their  home  in  heaven,  they  were  called  scia,  i.e. 
**  dogs."  When  they  are  killed  their  heads  must  be 
cut  off  and  inao  offered  them,  and  they  must  then 
be  placed  among  the  nusa! 

Legend  of  a  Deer  Famine. 

'  It  is  said  that  once  upon  a  time  there  was  not 
so  much  as  one  deer  left  upon  the  earth.  This 
being  so,  the  Ainu  met  together  and  prayed  to  the 
God  of  heaven,  saying  :  **  O  thou  God  who  dwellest 
in  the  highest  heavens ;  O  thou  mighty  One  who 
sentest  down  deer  in  the  beginning ;  O  God  our 
ancestor,  we  are  starving,  please  send  us  some  deer. 
There  are  now  none  of  these  animals  in  all  Ainu- 
land,  and  the  people  are  about  to  die.  All  the 
dwellers  in  the  earth  have  prayed  much  to  Thee, 
but  Thou  hast  not  answered.  O  God,  hear  us, 
and  send  us  venison." 

*  After  the  men  had  thus  prayed,  they  looked 
towards  heaven  and  gave  two  mighty  shouts  and 
again  prayed  fervently.  This  was  because  they 
were  in  such  sore  distress.' 
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We  saw  elsewhere  that  this  people  suppose  some 
living  creatures  to  have  been  produced  by  way  of 
evolution.  But  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  they 
think  evolution  to  have  always  taken  a  downward 
course,  for  the  following  myth  relating  to  the  origin 
of  squirrels  shows  an  upward  development,  for  in 
it  we  see  how  animal  life  was  produced  out  of 
vej^etible.  The  bark  of  vines,  in  fact,  is  said  to 
have  produced  s<|uirrels.  We  can  only  account  for 
this  idea  by  bearing  in  mind  that  people  like  the 
Ainu  imagine  lifeless  objects  to  be  animated  each 
by  an  independent  individual  and  spiritual  persona- 
lity like  themselves,  and  to  be  endowed  with  mind 
and  will  all  more  or  less  energetic,  and  in  every  case 
complete  in  their  particular  sphere. 

The  Yfzo  Ainu  are  acquainted  with  four  kinds 
of  squirrel.  In  the  first  place  there  is  the  beauti- 
fully stri|Krd  ground  s<|uirrel.  which  they  call  Ruofi^ 
i,t\  *  \\\v.  creature  bi*aring  stripes.*  Then  there  is 
the  flying  s<|uirrel.  called  at,  i\t\  '  prolific*  Next 
follows  the  ordinary  s<|uirrel.  which  is  of  a  bright 
red  colour,  and  which  they  call  ^'us/ii  /Vv/v/v/v//,  /., . 
'  to  cross  overhead  :  *  and  lastly  there  is  one  known 
as  tusuMhigi\  which  has  a  dark  brown  colour.  It 
is  with  the  last-mentioned  that  tht!  following  myth 
h;is  to  do. 

I.k<;kni»  oi    tiik  Okn;iN  oi    S-^i  ikkki.n. 

'  In  very  ancient  timrs.  whrn  the  divine  .Aioin.i 
lived  U|>on  the  earth  and  mixed  with  men.  he  shoil 
himself  with  sandals  made  of  grape  vines.  Ihe 
M|uirrel  is  in  n-ality  one  of  ihrM-  vimlals  and 
nothing  more.      Thr  way  in  which  tht*  chang<-  was 
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effected  was  as  follows.  One  day  when  Aioina 
was  on  a  journey  his  sandals  gave  out  through 
much  wearing,  and  as  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  use  them  any  longer  he  took  them  off  and  threw 
them  away.  But  as  they  had  belonged  to  and  had 
been  worn  by  so  great  a  person  as  Aioina  the 
divine,  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  rot  and  come 
to  nothing.  They,  precious  things  that  they  were, 
therefore  turned  themselves  into  squirrels.  This  is 
the  reason  why  these  animals  are  so  like  sandals 
in  shape,  being  long  and  narrow.  There  are  indeed 
some  people  who  call  squirrels  divine,  keep  their 
skulls  as  charms,  offer  them  libations,  and  worship 
them.  However,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
this  is  wrong,  for  these  animals  are  not  gods  at 
all ;  they  are  just  sandals  transformed.  Moreover, 
let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  they  are  very  dangerous 
witches.  They  may  often  be  seen  amongst  the 
mountains  for  they  are  very  numerous. 

'  If  a  person  discovers  one  sitting  on  the  branch 
of  a  tree  he  must  be  careful  not  to  pass  beneath 
it,  for  should  he  heedlessly  walk  under  the  wretched 
animal  it  will  spit  upon  him,  and  this  is  ver)- 
dangerous  bewitchery.  Squirrels  always  bewitch 
people  in  this  way  if  they  can.  Should  it  happen 
that  any  one  has  the  misfortune  to  be  thus  be- 
witched, he  will  very  quickly  sicken  and  die,  for 
there  is  no  remedy.  Many  who  are  ignorant  of 
the  matter  actually  pass  under  the  trees  in  which 
squirrels  are  sitting,  and  even  go  so  far  as  to  stand 
and  look  at  them.  But  those  who  are  learned  on 
this  subject  always  carefully  avoid  them,  and  should 
they  happen    to    have    their    bows    and   arrows    at 
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hand,  shoot  till  they  kill  them.  Besides  this,  those 
who  know  that  s(|uirrcls  were  nothing  but  sandals 
to  be<{in  with,  throw  the  skins  and  skulls  away 
without  any  pretence  of  worship  or  ceremony,  and 
it  is  only  those  who  know  no  better  who  actu<'illy 
worship.  Nay,  some  of  the  ignorant  even  go  so 
far  as  to  offer  them  precious  i9iao.* 

TiiK  Moi.K.   FoxKs  ANi>  Cats. 

\Vc  saw  in  another  place  that  bears  are  sup- 
|M»se<I  to  have  come  out  of  sp;irks  produced  by 
rubbing  pieces  of  silver  birch  together.  The  re- 
markable myth  now  to  be  noted  tells  us  that  foxes 
and  cats  found  their  origin  in  the  ashes  of  a 
dreadful   demon. 

•  In  very  ancient  times,*  so  runs  the  story,  *  there 
lived  a  certain  deity  u|)on  this  e^irth  who  was 
called  mole.  He  was  not  originally  made  here, 
but  was  sent  down   from  heaven  in  the  l)eginning. 

•  .\ow.  ver)-  ver)'  far  away,  right  at  the  other 
end  of  the  world,  there  lives  a  great  and  awful 
drmon,  who  is  called  by  the  name  of  .Moshiri- 
shinnais^im.  He  was  not  i  related,  but  existed  long 
Inforr  this  world  was  brought  into  l)einy.  \{v 
had  no  In-ginning,  and  has  always  been  so  evil- 
dis|H)sed  that  when  (mkI  made  th<'  world  lie  could 
not  allow  him  to  live  in  any  place  when*  men 
dwelt.  This  is  whv  he  is  banished  and  m.ide 
to  live  S4I  far  away. 

*()nce  u|Nm  a  time  Moshiri-shinnais^im  d<*ter- 
mined  to  have  a  contest  with  the  mole,  ami  so 
came  out  of  his  haunts  and  paid  him  a  vUvv      VNxv 
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entering  his  house  he  sat  down  with  a  heavy  thud 
and  said :  **  I  hear  it  rumoured  that  you  consider 
yourself  a  great  and  mighty  deity.  If  this  be  really 
so,  let  us  measure  our  strength  in  a  contest  and 
see  which  is  the  stronger,  you  or  I."  The  mole 
readily  consented,  well  knowing  that  an  evil  demon 
was  no  match  for  a  good  god. 

*  No  sooner  had  the  mole  agreed  to  this  request 
than  the  demon  jumped  up  without  any  warning, 
seized  him,  knocked  him  down,  and,  casting  him 
in  the  fire  upon  the  hearth,  burned  him  clean  up, 
as  he  supposed.  He  was  pleased  beyond  measure 
when  he  saw  what  he  had  done,  and  prided 
himself  in  a  most  boastful  manner  on  his  easy 
victory  and  great  power.  After  taking  a  little 
rest  he  got  up  with  the  intention  of  returning  to 
his  own  home  and  country.  But,  lo  !  a  remarkable 
thing  occurred.  As  he  was  going  out  of  the 
mole's  house,  the  owner,  whom  he  thought  he 
had  killed,  met  him  at  the  door  very  much  alive 
and  perfectly  well.  The  demon  was  immensely 
taken  aback  at  this  and  felt  a  little  afraid.  But 
before  he  could  place  himself  in  an  attitude  of 
defence,  the  mole  seized  him  and  in  his  turn 
violently  knocked  him  down  upon  the  hearth. 
He  then  rolled  him  over  and  over  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  fire  and  burned  him  up.  Moshiri- 
shinnaisam  strove  hard  to  retain  his  spirit  alive 
and  go  off  with  it  intact,  but  the  mole  was  too 
much  for  him.  He  tried  turning  himself  into 
smoke,  and  thus  ascended  upwards  that  he  might 
escape  out  of  the  roof;  but  even  this  was  of  no 
avail,    for   the   mole,    dwVuvtv^  Vv\s    vuteution,    blew 
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hard  at  him  so  that  he  at  last  fell  again  and 
t'lgain  into  the  fire  till  he  was  burned  quite  up 
amid  much  |)ain  and  suflfering.  The  ashes  alone 
remained. 

'  But  although  his  remains  looked  just  ordinary 
ashes,  some  black,  some  red,  and  others  whitish, 
yet  being  the  remains  of  a  demon,  they  could  not 
have  the  life  taken  out  of  them.  That  was 
im|)ossible.  They  therefore  changed  themselves 
into  r«>xes  and  cats.  Thus  it  is  we  know  that 
foxes  and  cats  are  close  relations,  being  of  the 
same  family. 

'  Hence  it  is  a  fe<irful  thing  to  be  possessed  by 
either  of  these  creatures,  for  as  they  owe  their 
origin  to  a  demon  they  partake  of  his  demoniacal 
nature.* 

.\s  among  the  Japanese,  so  also  amonj^  the 
.\inu,  the  fox,  being  famous  for  his  cunning,  is 
accredited  with  supernatural  powers.  He  is  not 
only  said  to  be  able  to  chan«{e  his  body  into 
another  form  when  it  suits  his  purpostr.  but  it  is 
reported  that  he  is  able  to  l)ewitch  people,  thereby 
making  them  ill.  driving  them  mad.  or  trven 
causing  tht-m  to  die. 

1  wiis  on  a  certain  occision  out  with  an  Ainu 
tryinjj  to  shoot  my  dinner,  and  as  we  were  i^oin;^ 
along  we  chanced  u|X)n  the  footprints  of  a  fox 
in  the  snow,  and  1  asked  the  Ainu  whether  we 
sh«»uld  go  for  it  first  and  get  its  skin,  and  then  seek 
for  food.  He  said  '.No*  very  decidedly,  not  if  1 
desired  to  get  a  hare  or  some  ducks.  Ijion 
asking  him  what  that  had  to  do  with  it.  he  said 
that  if  we  killed  the  fox  first  we  sKovvUk  c.vtV3coc\N 
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get  nothing  else  that  day,  for  the  spirit  of  the  fox 
would,  if  we  killed  the  body,  travel  round  and 
let  all  the  other  animals  and  birds  know  that  we 
were  coming.  I  therefore  had  respect  for  his 
feelings  and  went  after  a  hare  instead.  In  a 
conversation  with  this  man  afterwards  he  told  me 
that  all  hunters  in  ancient  times,  if,  when  they 
went  hunting,  killed  a  fox  first,  always  tightly 
tied  up  its  mouth,  to  prevent  the  spirit  from  going 
to  warn  others,  and  I  find  that  many  do  this  even 
at  the  present  day. 

There  is  one  kind  of  fox  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  ikatkara  chironnup,  and  this  means  'be- 
witching foxes.'  The  following  myth  tells  how 
the  people  account  for  the  origin  of  these 
creatures  :  — 

*  There  are  two  kind  of  foxes  which  came 
out  of  the  ashes  of  the  demon  Moshiri-shin- 
naisam,  the  one  evil  and  the  other  good.  All 
Ainu  worship  the  skulls  of  some  of  these  animals, 
and  keep  them  as  fetiches  or  charms,  but  it  is  only 
those  of  the  good  and  not  the  bad  ones  which 
are  kept  and  worshipped. 

*  The  best  kind  of  fox  is  of  a  dark  colour,  and 
goes  by  the  name  of  shittmibe  kamui,  i.e.  **  light 
divinity.'*  It  is  his  skull  which  is  prayed  to,  because 
when  so  treated  its  former  possessor  is  pleased  and 
is  certain  to  come  to  the  worshipper's  assistance. 
The  red-coloured,  thin-haired  foxes  are  very 
demons,  and  it  is  this  kind  which  changes  its  form 
so  as  to  possess  and  bewitch  the  people.  They 
are  called  sak-ki77tunbe,  i,e,  **  creatures  which  lie  in 
the  mountains  during  the  summer,"  and  they  are 
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s<»  n  imed  because  they  stay  in  their  holes  during  the 
winter  months,  and  only  appear  in  the  warm  summer 
weather,  for  they  cannot  endure  the  cold.  They 
have  the  horriil  habit  of  exhuming  human  corpses 
and  feeding  u|>on  them,  and  they  always  when 
about  keep  a  sharp  look  out  for  such  prey.  The 
skulls  of  such  foxes  should  neither  be  worshipped 
nor  kept  as  charms,  for  these  animals  are  worthy 
of  nothinj;  but  execration.  Foxes  of  this  kind 
arj  called  ikatkara  chironnup,  ii\  **  bewitching 
foxes.**  and  should  be  avoiiled.* 

It  should  be  noticed  in  the  foregoing  myth 
th.it  the  skulls  of  some  foxes  are  said  to  be  wor- 
ship|>ed  and  kept  as  charms  by  the  people.  1  his  is 
perfectly  true,  and  I  have  seen  scores  of  these 
unsightly  objects  in  the  Ainu  huts  ornamented 
\iith  fetich  shavings.  Only  the  other  day  I  saw 
a  trav  containin;'  no  less  than  a  dozen  fox  and 
moh*  skulls  mixed  up  together,  and  placed  before 
an  old  man  who  was  in  a  dying  condition.  They 
were  put  thert!  as  fetiches,  and  ask(*d  to  drive 
the  malady  away  and  restore  the  patient  t«>  health 
and  strt-ngth. 

It  must  not  W.  su|>p«»sed  that  all  Ainu  imaginr 
the  account  of  the  orii^in  ol  cat^  from  the-  ashes 
of  a  demon  to  Ik:  the  true  ont-  The  following 
fable,  told  me  by  Prnri  alter  his  h.iir  h.id  one 
night  been  severely  pulled  by  a  rat.  is  another 
version  of  the  m.itttT.  .md  1  now  pro|M>se  t<»  rejKMt 
what    1    VI role    on    tlie    subject    at    the    time,   oal^ 
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adding  that  when  the  incident  took  place  he  got 
up  from  his  bed  and  came  over  to  accuse  me  of 
playing  some  trick  upon  him,  whereupon  I  also  got 
up  and  went  to  sit  with  him  at  the  fireside  to  talk 
the  matter  over.  After  a  long  discussion  the  old 
man  gave  me  the  following  myth : — 

*  After  the  Creator  had  finished  making  the 
world  he  came  down  from  heaven  to  see  how  all 
things  looked.  As  He  was  viewing  His  works 
the  evil  one  appeared  and  derided  him,  saying, 
**  Doubtless  you  think  you  have  done  a  very  good 
action,  and  have  made  all  things  for  the  best  But 
look  at  this  bramble  bush  and  thistle,  what  can  be 
the  use  of  such  things  as  these?*'  God,  being 
angry  at  these  remarks,  put  his  hand  behind  his 
back,  and  secretly  made  a  rat.  As  soon  as  he 
had  created  it  he  turned  it  loose,  when  it  rushed 
suddenly  into  the  evil  one's  mouth  and  bit  his 
tongue  out,  thus  leaving  him  minus  that  unruly 
member.  Hence  the  devil  has  no  tongue,  for  it 
never  grew  again.  He  was  so  angry  at  being  so 
treated  that,  in  order  to  retaliate,  he  caused  rats 
to  increase  so  mightily  on  the  earth  that  they  soon 
became  a  nuisance  and  plague  to  men.  For  this 
reason  the  Ainu  one  day  met  together  and  called 
upon  God  to  remedy  the  evil ;  for  unless  he  did 
so  men  would  no  longer  be  able  to  exist  in  the 
world.  God,  who  is  ever  willing  to  help  human 
beings,  heard  the  prayer,  and,  in  order  to  keep  the 
rats  under,  created  cats.  **  Let  us,  therefore,*'  said 
the  old  man,  **  bear  with  rats  a  little,  for  they  did 
a  good  thing  in  biting  out  the  tongue  of  the  evil 
one/*     Moreover,  do    not   speak    against   anything 
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Cjiid  has  created,  for  see  how  tie  punished  the 
evil  one  for  so  doing/ 

It  has  been  mentioned  elsewhere  that  according 
to  Ainu  ideas  the  spirit  of  one  genius  may  {)ossess 
the  body  projxjriy  belonging  to  the  spirit  of  another. 
This  possession  constitutes  what  we  might  designate 
l>ewitching  by  the  lower  animals.  I'he  natural 
spirit  of  the  person  bewitched  is  not  indeed  taken 
away  or  destroyed,  but  for  the  time  being  has  been 
su|>erseded,  and  is  used  as  the  foundation  for  the 
alien  spirit  to  work  upon.  Thus  the  spirit  of  any 
animal  may,  as  a  punishment,  and  should  there  be 
an  adequate  cause,  bewitch  any  person.  And  the 
person  so  bewitched  will  exhibit  in  his  actions  and 
s[>eech  the  characteristics  of  the  animal  bewitching 
him.  If  a  bear  bewitches  a  person,  he  will  growl 
like  a  bear :  if  a  ait,  he  will  mew  ;  if  a  dog,  he  will 
bark. 

I  have  heard  the  belief  in  this  doctrine  used  as  a 
means  by  which  to  prevent  cruelty  to  animals.  The 
s|>ecial  case  I  now  have  in  mind  is  that  in  which  a 
|)erson  was  cruel  to  a  dog,  and  was  only  prevented 
from  killing  it  through  another  telling  him  that 
unless  he  was  careful  there  would  \k'  the  stta-pagthit 
in  store  for  him.  That  is  to  say.  he  would  be 
Ix^witched  by  the  do^.  would  bark,  pine  away  and 
fmally  die.  The  profH-r  cure  for  a  jHrrson  bewitched 
is  to  eat  a  portion  of  the  llesh  of  thtr  kind  of  animal 
bewitching  him,  or,  should  this  fail,  he  must  Im* 
exorcised. 

In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  Ixrlief,  we  find 
there  is  also  an  idea  among  the  |>eople  that  deceased 
cats  have  {X>wer  to  l>ewitch  \K:o\>le.      V\\v  v^xVws^  vA 
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cats  which  have  been  killed,  it  is  said,  are  especially 
addicted  to  this  kind  of  thing,  as  has  been  shown  in 
Chapter  XXVI II.  But  should  a  person  kill  a  cat, 
he  may  generally  prevent  himself  being  bewitched 
by  it  by  eating  part  of  it.  Or  should  a  person  be 
bewitched  by  any  disembodied  cat,  he  may  secure 
himself  by  killing  any  other  cat  and  eating  it.  The 
good  effects  of  this  are  undoubted.  The  way  cats 
generally  bewitch  people  is  to  enter  their  bodies 
and  cause  them  to  imitate  the  gestures  of  a  cat, 
to  gradually  waste  away,  and  in  the  end  to  die  a 
painful  death  while  mewing  like  a  cat.  The  name 
of  this  is  called  Meko-pagot,  *  cat  punishment.' 


The  Mouse. 

There  is  a  place  near  Muroran  called  Eru7u 
kotan,  i,e,  *  rat  village.'  The  lore  given  below  con- 
cerning this  village  was  not  obtained  from  an 
inhabitant  of  the  place,  but  from  a  man  who  lives 
at  least  sixty  miles  away.  The  people  of  the  place 
itself  do  not  consider  their  home  to  be  so  named 
because  it  w^as  the  original  birthplace  and  home  of 
rats  and  mice,  but  because  their  hamlet  is  built  upon 
a  point  of  land  jutting  out  into  the  sea  and  some- 
what resembling  a  rat  or  mouse  in  shape.  And  this 
the  writer  quite  believes  to  be  the  true  version  of 
the  matter.  However,  as  it  is  sometimes  well  to 
hear  what  others  have  to  say  about  the  locality 
in  which  their  neighbours  dwell,  we  will  allow  a 
stranger  to  have  his  say  about  the  '  place  of  rats  * 
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TlIK    LMiKM). 

*(jfKl  made  the  mouse  u{x>n  this  earth.  The 
first  of  the  race  were  made  at  the  place  called  lirnm 
kotitft,  i.e.  •'  nit  place."  And  so  it  hap|)ens  there 
are  a  ;;reat  number  of  nits  and  mice  even  now  in 
that  vicinity.  The  inhabit^ints  of  that  village  are 
mouse  worship|>ers.  Rats  are  exceedingly  numerous, 
and  are  called  by  various  names.  The  largest  is 
calird  Toi-erum,  i.v  '*  the  great  "  or  **bad  rat  "  ;  the 
next  is  named  Ynk-eru^^i,  i.e.,  *' the  deer  rat";  the 
next  is  called  AV//////,  i.e.,  •'tret' barker."  .All  the 
rats  are  of  one  familv,  but  the  chief  of  them  all  is 
the  moustr.  If,  therefore,  people  worship  and  offer 
Iil)ations  to  mice,  all  the  rat  tribe  is  thereby 
honoured,  and  they  show  their  appreciation  by 
allowing  the  gardens  to  llourish,  in  not  ilestroy- 
ing  the  crops  through  nibl>ling  at  the  roots  and 
fruit. 

•As  lirnm  kotau  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  rats,  no 
l>o;a  may  carry  a  cat  when  |>;issing  along  its  shores. 
If  a  cat  were  to  l>e  carried,  the  rats  would  get 
angry,  and  cause  the  boat  to  b<f  wreckeil.  Itoats 
therefore  do  not  carry  cats  when  passing  this 
villager. 

•  If  |H'opUr  speak  evil  of  rats  or  mice,  these 
creatures  become  angry  and  eat  up  the  ganlen 
produce:  but  if  they  make  ifuuK  offer  it  to  ihem  and 
worship  them,  they  will  not  harm  the  gardens.  It 
is  in  grciit  measure  l^ecause  the  |>eople  h.ivf 
cc^ised  to  worship  mice  that  rats  now  w<»rk  n<i 
much  haviK:  and  <le^iruciion  in  iht-  i^anhns  evt-rv 
year.' 
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The  Otter. 

The  otter  does  not  appear  to  be  thought  very 
highly  of  as  a  deity.  This  appears  to  be  on  account 
of  a  curse  pronounced  against  him  at  a  time  when 
.man  was  created,  as  was  shown  in  Chapter  I. 
There  are,  however,  various  other  peculiar  matters 
connected  with  this  animal  deserving  of  notice,  and 
the  first  to  be  mentioned  is  his  connection  with 
the  fox. 

Legend  of  the  Otter  and  the  Fox. 

*  The  river  otter  was  sent  down  by  the  Creator 
in  order  to  make  clothing  for  the  foxes.  He  was 
told  to  clothe  them  in  red,  but  the  otter  had  such 
a  bad  memory  that,  before  he  could  accomplish  his 
task,  he  quite  forgot  what  colour  it  should  have 
been,  and  so  made  their  skins  white.  Hence  foxes 
were,  when  first  discovered  by  the  Ainu,  of  a  white 
colour,  and  not  red  as  now  seen.  The  fox  was 
exceedingly  angry  at  this  piece  of  forgetful ness,  and 
upbraided  the  otter  for  his  carelessness  and  neglect 
of  duty.  White  was  too  imposing  a  colour  to  suit 
Reynard's  tastes.  In  order,  therefore,  to  remedy 
the  mistake,  the  otter  went  to  a  stream,  and,  after 
catching  a  salmon,  took  out  its  roe.  He  then 
invited  the  fox  to  lie  down,  and,  after  mashing 
the  fish-roe  into  a  liquid,  proceeded  to  rub  it  over 
its  skin,  and  in  that  way  changed  its  colour  from 
white  to  red.  Hence  it  is  that  foxes  are  now  red, 
and  not  white  as  formerly.  The  fox  was  very 
much  pleased  with  the  change,  and,  in  order  to 
return  the  compliment  for  this  good  act,  procured 
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some  biirk  of  the  shikerebc-ni  (Pfullodcfidron  amu- 
rense),  boiled  it,  and  dyed  the  otters  skin  with  the 
liciuor,  making  it  the  l)eautiful  dark  brown  colour 
we  now  find  it  to  be.' 

Another  legend,  .s|)eaking  of  the  forgetfulness  of 
this  creature,  is  as  follows  : — 

*  The  otter  is  a  most  curious  and  wasteful 
creature,  and  can  remember  nothing  at  all.  As 
soon  <LS  he  has  caught  a  Scilmon  he  drags  it  to 
shore,  and  takes  one  mouthful  out  of  the  back, 
neiir  the  head,  and  leaves  all  the  remainder  of  the 
fish.  No  sooner  does  he  Uike  a  bite  than  he 
forgets  all  about  it,  throws  the  fish  away,  and 
sets  out  to  catch  another  meal,  lie  very  seldom 
returns  to  finish  what  he  has  previously  caught. 
He  forgets  all  alK)ut  it.  This  is  the  reiLson  why 
a  pers4)n  with  a  bad  memory  is  called  ** otter  head.*** 

With  regard  to  this  piece  of  folk-lore,  I  will 
tiraw  the  reader's  attention  in  three  facts,  namely  :  — 

( 1 )  At  the  present  day  the  words  •  otter  head  * 
are  much  used  among  the  .Ainu.  Our  servants  often 
call  themselves  and  one  another  bv  that  name  when 
they  forget  anything.  In  fact,  it  was  this  in  the  first 
place  which  caused  me  to  in(|uire  into  the  matter. 

(2)  The  .\inu  use  the  words,  'to  be  seized  n|)on.* 
or,  •  to  Ijc  {possessed  by  the  otter*  It  is  the  l)elief 
of  the  people  that  otters,  like:  other  anim.ils.  h.ive 
|iower  to  |)ossess  |)ersons.  Should  they  do  so.  loss 
of  memor)'  is  the  sure  result.  In  short,  a  very 
forgetful  |N:rson  is  alu.iys  said  to  Ik*  *  |M)ssess<'<i  by 
an  otter.*  In  this  way.  then,  do  the  Ainu  at  count 
for  the  psychological  fact  of  for^^i-tfulnrss. 

(3)  When  the  .\inu  find  tish  which  the^  su^V^^yc. 
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has  been  killed  by  otters,  they  carry  them  home  and 
use  them  for  food.  But  when  they  eat  such  fish,  or 
partake  of  the  flesh  of  the  *  otter/  special  prayers 
are  said  to  the  goddess  of  fire,  asking  her  to  protect 
them  from  the  machinations  of  the  evil-disposed 
otters. 

Not  only  so,  but  while  eating,  both  men  and 
women,  old  and  young  alike,  tie  a  tara,  Le,  *  a  sling 
used  in  carrying  bundles,*  round  their  heads.  This 
sling  is  said  to  keep  the  spirit  of  the  otter  from 
entering  the  brain,  which  the  Ainu  suppose  to  be 
the  seat  of  memory. 

Should  a  person  neglect  to  wear  a  tara  while 
partaking  of  otter  s  flesh  or  fish  caught  by  otters,  he 
will  pay  the  penalty  of  being  possessed  by  one  of 
these  creatures,  and  the  next  time  he  goes  to  the 
mountains  to  work  he  is  certain  to  forget  a  knife, 
or  an  axe,  or  a  hoe,  or  some  other  tool. 

Some  people  say  that  it  is  particularly  dangerous 
to  eat  the  head  of  the  otter,  for  in  so  doing  he 
renders  himself  liable  to  be  cursed  by  having  his 
memory  taken  away.  The  following  legend  makes 
this  clear. 

*  The  otter's  head  must  not  lightly  be  used  as  an 
article  of  food,  for  unless  people  are  very  careful 
they  will,  if  they  eat  it,  become  as  forgetful  as  that 
creature.  And  hence  it  happens  that  when  an  otter 
has  been  killed  the  people  do  not  usually  eat  the 
head.  But  if  they  are  seized  with  a  very' strong 
desire  for  a  feast  of  otter  s  head,  they  may  partake 
thereof,  providing  proper  precautions  are  taken. 
When  eating  it  the  people  must  take  their  swords, 
knives,  axes,  bows   and  arrows,  tobacco-boxes  and 
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{ii|>es,  trays,  cups,  garden  tools,  and  everythinj^  they 
|>ossess,  tic  them  up  in  bundles  with  carrying  slings, 
and  sit  with  them  attached  to  their  he^ids  while  in 
the  act  of  eating.  This  feast  may  be  partaken  of  in 
this  way,  and  no  other.  If  this  method  be  carefully 
adhered  n>,  there  will  be  no  danger  of  forgetting 
where  a  thing  hiis  been  placed,  otherwise  loss  of 
memory  will  be  the  result.* 

There  is  yet  another  legend  of  the  otter,  and 
that  represents  him  going  on  a  fishing  expedition, 
and  forgetting  that  he  was  armed  with  a  sword.  It 
nms  thus : 

*  The  otter  forgets  very  much  and  very  c|uickly ; 
his  memory  cannot  be  trusted  at  all,  for  it  <'dways 
fails  him.  One  day  he  s|X!nt  much  time,  and  worked 
very  hard,  at  shaq)ening  his  sword,  and  when  he 
had  finished  buckled  it  on  and  went  fishing.  |{y- 
and-by  he  came  u|x»n  a  whale  which  he  attacked 
most  furiously.  He  |K)unced  upon  it  and  bit  it  with 
all  his  might,  but.  as  the  skin  was  very  tough,  he 
could  make  no  impression  whatever.  His  teeth 
would  not  enter,  but  glanced  off  the  top  however 
hard  he  bit.  He  lalxiure^l  thus,  scratching  and 
biting  for  a  long  lime,  and  only  got  tired  for  his 
jKiins.  Thereu|)un  the  Ainu,  who  were  standing 
u|K>n  the  seashore,  roared  with  lauj^hlrr  and  jeered 
him,  saying:  ••(>  thou  divine  one.  why  il«»  you  not 
atuck  the  whale  with  the  swoni  Mm  have  at  \our 
side  .^  *  The  otter,  b<-ing  thus  l»roui;ht  in  himsrlf. 
remembereil  that  he  had  a  sword  ii|Min  his  thigh. 
He  therefore  drew  it.  and  then  verv  mrju  killed  the 
whale.  Thus  we  see  how  the  oittr  was  cursed  by 
God  for  forgetful ness.' 
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There  is,  however,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  one 
part  of  the  otter  which  is  supposed  to  be  of  great 
value,  and  that  is  the  dried  heart ;  if  the  reader 
will  refer  to  page  305,  he  will  see  in  what  way, 
for  an  account  of  the  matter  is  given  there. 


The  Hare. 

The  Ainu  inform  us  that  the  hares  we  now  see 
in  this  world  formerly  had  their  homes  in  Paradise. 
They  were  not  animals  when  there,  however,  but 
just  the  hair  of  the  skins  of  God's  deer.  How  they 
came  to  this  world  in  the  form  of  hares  is  made 
known  to  us  in  the  folk-lore  now  to  be  given. 


The   Legend. 

'  In  the  beginning  hares  had  their  home  in 
Paradise,  but  when  they  lived  there  they  were  not 
called  hares,  but  deer. 

*  They  were  the  gods'  own  deer,  and  they  used 
to  kill  and  eat  them,  for  when  there  they  were 
very  choice  eating  indeed. 

*  Now  those  animals  which  in  this  world  men 
call  deer  used  also  to  dwell  in  Paradise.  They 
were  the  dogs  with  which  the  gods  used  to  hunt 
the  isepo-yuk,  ix.  **  hare  deer."  The  fleetest  of 
those  dogs  which  used  to  go  to  the  mountains  to 
hunt  the  **hare  deer"  were  the  two  and  three 
year  old  bucks.  But  the  old  bucks  and  does  were 
slow  of  foot,  and  so  unable  to  kill  any.' 


The  Origin  of  Hares. 


How  Hakks  dksckxdkd  from  Paradise. 

The  history  of  the  origin  of  hares  in  this  world 
is  .IS  follows  :  — 

•The  divine  Aioina  once  killed  a  deer  in 
Paradise  and  ate  it  He  then  plucked  some  of 
the  hairs  out  of  the  skin  and  cast  them  ufxin 
Ainu-land.  As  s(K>n  cis  they  reached  the  earth 
they  chanj^cd  themselves  into  hares.  This  is  why 
these  animals  are  so  lean  and  unsavoury,  for  there 
can  l>e  no  gooilness  in  the  hairs  of  the  skins  of 
animals,  however  nice  eating  the  animals  them- 
selves may  l>e.  Still,  in  Paradise  they  are  very 
fat,  for  they  are  not  hares  there  but  deer.' 

Hares  are  not  looked  u|K)n  with  favour  by 
the  i>eople  for  ihey  are  supposed  to  be  witches. 
They  are  said  to  enter  |>eoplc's  dwellings  with 
the  intention  of  bewitching  the  family  residing 
there.  When  their  tracks  are  discovered  in  the 
snow  anywhere  near  a  hut,  they  must,  in  order 
to  prevent  evil,  be  scoo|K:d  up  with  a  water-ladle 
and  carefully  turned  upside  down. 


Anotiikr  LK<;hNi»  ok  a  Haki. 

'The  hare  is  an  animal  of  ill  omen,  ami  has 
the  power  of  working  evil  spells  u|Hin  people. 
The  spells  are  worked  in  this  way.  Hurinj^  the 
winter  months  thev  will  sometimes  visit  the  .\inu 
huts,  and  if  the  owner  should  Ix:  aw«iy  they  take 
up  their  aboile  there.  Hut  should  they  enter 
while   the  owners   are    at    home,   vW>j    >kv>vW    \^ 
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sicken  and  die.  It  is  in  order  to  bewitch  people 
that  they  pay  these  visits.  Should  a  person 
see  the  track  of  a  hare  near  the  hut  in  the 
snow,  he  should  take  a  water-ladle,  carefully  scoop 
it  up,  and  then  turn  it  upside  down.  While 
doing  this  he  should  say:  **A  hare  has  come 
to  bewitch  us,  but  with  this  ladle  I  turned 
his  track  upside  down ;  I  hereby  bury  his  soul 
under  the  snow.  Therefore,  although  there  are 
people  living  in  this  hut,  they  will  not  now  be 
ill.  Let  the  hare  himself  sicken  and  die,  but  do  not 
let  the  people  be  affected  by  him."  The  track 
must  be  turned  upside  down  while  this  speech 
is  being  made.  After  this  the  man  should  enter 
the  hut  and  worship  the  goddess  of  fire.  If  this 
is  done  all  may  rest  in  security.' 

Hares  are  also  supposed  to  possess  the  evil 
eye,  for  it  is  thought  that  they  bewitch  people 
by  looking  at  them.  Being  of  such  mean  origin, 
they  are  ordered  by  God  not  to  presume  to  look 
at  human  beings,  but  when  near  them  to  carefully 
divert  their  eves  and  look  in  another  direction. 


A    FCRTHER    LeGKND    OF    THE    HaRE. 

'  Hares  sometimes  bewitch  people  by  lookino^ 
at  them  with  their  great  staring  eyes.  Inasmuch 
as  these  animals  are  nothing  more  than  the  skins 
of  the  heavenly  **  hare-deer"  {isepo-yuk),  they  are 
very  mean  creatures. 

*  God  therefore  commanded  them  not  to  pre- 
sume to  look  men  straight  in  the  face,  but  to  be 
reverent  and  treat  ihem  with  due  respect. 


About  Hares, 

•Thus  it  is  that  hares,  when  they  sec  people, 
look  at  them  either  sideways  or  from  behind. 
Those  that  look  stniight  at  a  person  only  do  so 
for  the  purpose  of  casting  a  spell  on  him.  This 
is  bewitchery.  Should  one  catch  a  hare  doing 
this  he  should  pray  very  long  and  earnestly.' 

Hare's  flesh  is  always  carefully  measured  with 
a  water-ladle  before  Ix^ing  cooked.  If  there  are 
<*xactly  six  measures,  no  more  hares  may  be  killed  ; 
but  if  there  are  less,  another  may  Ik?  cauj^ht  This 
leavers  an  o|>ening  for  rojruery. 

Anutiikk    I-K(;k\i>. 

'  When  a  hare  has  been  killed  the  flesh  should 
be  cut  ofl*  the  bones  and  chop|x^d  up  fine.  It  should 
then  be  carefully  measured  with  a  water-ladle,  each 
ladleful  counted,  and  put  into  a  saucepan.  Should 
there  Ik:  six  measures  all  is  well  :  but  if  there  should 
be  less  than  six.  another  must  be  killed  so  as  to  get 
the  correct  number.  Indeed,  one  must  go  on  killing 
hares  till  he  gets  one  which  will  exactly  fill  the  ladle 
six  times.* 

The  .\inu  who  told  me  this  s;iid  that  the  |K!ople 
were  careful  not  to  allow  the  llesh  to  fill  the  nuMsurc 
six  times;  they  always  ma^le  it  a  littl<!  less,  so  as  to 
have  the  right  of  killing  another. 

*  When  a  hare  hats  lK*en  killed  his  head  should 
be  cut  off  and  ifuw  j^ivcn  it.  Prayers  should  also  Ik: 
made  to  it  as  follows  :-  — 

'  •'  We  have  now  slain  thee,  O  hare,  and  therefore 
pres<-nt  thee  with  this  imuK  We  will  cook  thee,  and 
the  people  shall  eat  thy  carcase.     I  .im  no\i  alniut  to 
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measure  thy  flesh  with  this  water-ladle  ;  should  there 
be  six  ladles*  full  my  friends  will  all  be  able  to 
partake  of  thee,  but  should  there  be  less  some  will 
go  away  hungry ;  I  shall  then  be  obliged  to  slay 
another  of  your  kind."  After  this  has  been  said  the 
man  measures  the  flesh,  and  so  heaps  it  up  that 
there  shall  not  be  six  full  ladles.  This  being  so,  he 
will  have  liberty  to  hunt  others.' 


^^^ 
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HAPTER    XLIV. 

Fishing:. 


The  salmon — Salmon  fishing  — Mud-trout  and  pikr-fishing — Origin 
of  the  mu<l-trout—  ( Origin  of  tt-ls  -  Vusihitsum*  and  lienkci 
fishing  -  Thf  Nword-fish. 

TiiK  general  name  among  the  Ainu  for  iish  is 
chcp,  called  also  by  some  chi-ep,  especially  when 
using  emphatic,  lej^endary,  or  |X)lite  language. 
Chi'Cp,  of  which  chep  is  a  contraction,  means  *  food.* 
and  this  fact  goes  towards  showing  that  the  Ainu 
were  originally  a  fish-eating  people,  or  perhaps  one 
should  Sciy  that  fish  was  the  stafT  of  life  among  them. 

.Among  fresh-water  fish  the  salmon  and  salmon- 
trout  hold  the  highest  place.  This  is  what  one 
would  expect,  inasmuch  as  these  are  the  largest  and 
most  useful  fishes  to  enter  the  rivers.  The  true 
salmon  is  called  shibe^  and  this  word  means  either 
•the  great  thing'  or  'the  chief  food.*  It  is  also 
known  cis  kamuichep  besiders,  and  that  means  *  divine 
food.'  or  *  divine  fish/  and  it  is  re{K)rted  to  have 
originally  come  ilown  from  Paradise. 

Salmon  fishing  is  a  very  favourite  pursuit 
among  the  |)eople  during  the  season,  and  some  of 
them  are  very  clever  at  spearing  them,  for  they 
commence  to  use  the  fish-spear  vrry  early  in  life. 
I  knew  a  lad  only  twelve  years  of  age  who  some- 
times would  stirt  ofi'  to  the  river  at  daybreak  atvd 
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return  by  eight  o'clock  with  six  or  eight  fine  fish. 
The  spear  used  for  this  purpose  is  called  a  marek, 
and  the  illlustration  is  that  of  one  I  had  formerly  in 
my  collection.  The  pole  to  which  the  hook  is 
attached  is  about  eight  feet  long,  and  the  marek 
itself  is  about  eighteen  inches  in  length.  The  hook 
(i)  is  of  Japanese  manufacture,  and  is  so  fixed  that 
when  a  fish  is  struck  it  enters  the  flesh,  and  is  drawn 
over  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  the  fish  between  it 
and  the  end  of  the  pole  (2) ;  and  so  it  happens  that 
the  more  the  fish  struggles  to  get  free  the  more 
thoroughly  the  hook  transfixes  it.  The  string  (3)  at 
the  back  is  made  in  this  instance  of  sea-lions*  skin. 


A  Markk,  or  Salmon  Spear. 

When  using  this  instrument  the  people  usually 
stand  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  (sometimes  up 
to  their  knees  in  water),  and  when  they  see  a  salmon 
coming  along  cast  their  spears  at  it.  At  times, 
however,  they  fish  from  their  boats.  About  the 
middle  of  November,  or  the  beginning  of  December, 
they  fish  by  torchlight,  one  person  holding  the 
lighted  torch  over  the  river  s  bank  to  attract  the  fish 
while  another  strikes  the  unsuspecting  creature  with 
his  spear. 

Nets  made  of  hemp  and  mugwort  fibre  used 
formerly  to  be  used  ;  but  when  I  first  came  among 
them  these  were  only  used  at  night,  not  by 
preference,  so  it  was  told  me,  but  for  fear  of  the 
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Jaixinese  authorities,  who  had  forbidden  nets  to  be 
used. 

The  men  formerly  made  a  kind  of  fish-trap  they 
aiUed  urai,  but  they  are  no  longer  allowed  to  do  so. 
These  traps  were  generally  placed  across  the  rivers 
near  to  the  various  tributaries.  They  were  made  of 
stiikes  driven  into  the  river  l)ed,  the  spaces  between 
the  stakes  being  filled  in  with  a  kind  of  willow 
wicker-work.  This  served  as  a  fence  to  keep  the 
fish  from  passing.  They  were  made  in  the  shape  of 
an  arrow  head,  and  always  |K)inted  down  stream. 
At  the  end  or  point  of  the  arrow  head  a  doorway 
was  made,  and  a  kind  of  square  net  which  was  made 
to  slip  up  and  down  at  will  was  fitted  into  it,  whilst 
over  the  top  was  a  platform  upon  which  the  fisher- 
man s;it.  Fhe  top  bar  of  the  net  was  allowed  to 
rest  in  a  notch  left  in  the  dcK)r-|)osts  for  its  recep- 
tion, whilst  the  bottom  part,  to  which  the  handht  was 
attached,  restitd  u|K)n  the  bed  of  the  river. 

As  soon  <Ls  a  fish  was  seen  to  enter  the  net, 
the  |)erson  u|K>n  the  platform  drew  the  lower 
portion  of  the  net  up  till  it  met  the  upper,  and 
thus  the  fish  was  aiught.  \'arious  other  little 
wicker-work  tra|)s  are  still  l);iited  and  placeil 
along  the  streams  fi^r  the  smaller  fry.  There  is  a 
ver)'  curious  thing,  however,  connectt-il  with  killing 
the  Scdmon  well  worth  tellinj^  here.  It  is  this: 
When  the  Ainu  go  salmon  fishing  they  always 
provide  a  thick  willow  stick  about  two  fe<*t  long 
with  which  to  strike  the  salmon's  head  and  kill  it. 
This  stick  is  called  Isapa-kik-ni,  '  the  head-striking 
wood.' 

The   Ainu   say   that    the    s^dmon    do    uoi  UUa. 
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being  killed  with  a  stone  or  any  wood  other  than 
good  sound  willow,  but  they  are  very  fond  of 
being  killed  with  a  willow  stick.  Indeed,  they 
are  said  to  hold  the  isapd-kik-ni  in  great  esteem. 
If  anything  else  is  used  the  fish  will  go  away  in 
disgust. 

An  Ainu  once  talking  to  me  on  the  subject  of 
salmon,  said :  *  Some  of  the  smaller  salmon  are 
called  inao-kot'Chep^  i,e.  **the  fish  which  have  inao 
(given  them)."  There  is  another  kind  named 
kamui  koittikka  chep,  which  are  very  precious 
indeed,  for  their  heads  are  great  charms.  These 
have  short  snouts  and  their  heads  are  fashioned 
something  in  the  shape  of  a  cup.  When  such 
fish  are  killed  they  must  be  placed  on  a  tray,  set 
before  the  fire  and  worshipped.  The  head  must 
then  be  cut  off  and  inao  offered  to  it,  after  which 
the  body  may  be  cooked  and  eaten.  The  stick 
also  with  which  salmon  have  been  killed  should 
also  be  worshipped  and  inao  offered  it.* 

My  informant,  continuing,  said :  *  There  are 
also  many  kinds  of  witch  fish.  Some  of  these 
have  eyes  red  and  bright  like  the  Adonis  amurcnsis. 
These,  however,  are  not  really  fish,  but  mermaids 
changed  into  fish.  Others  have  lumps  like  boils 
upon  their  bodies.  These  are  called  Tenki  sei 
ckepy  and  that  means  small-pox  fish.  These  are 
dreadful  creatures,  and  if  eaten  will  cause  small- 
pox. Others  are  rotten  inside,  and  whoever  eats 
these  will  quickly  die  of  stomach  disease.' 

Mud  trout  and  large  pike  are  caught  with  a 
spear  called  chinhmiiap  or  apininiap.  The  handle 
of  this  instrument  is  about  eight  or  nine  feet  long, 
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and  when  fitted  up  ready  for  use  it  is  fully  ten  feet 
in  length.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  figure  (i) 
this  .s|X!ar  has  two  heads  to  it,  which  arc  fastened 
to  the  pole  by  means  of  a  string.  These  heads  (2) 
are  b^irbcd,  and  consist  of  two  parts — an  iron 
point  (3)  and  a  bone  foundation  (2).  As  soon  as 
a  hsh  is  struck  with  this  spear,  the  barbed  heads 
come  off  the  points  of  the  |K)!e  (4),  but  the  fish  is 


secured  by  means  of  the  strings  (5)  which  are 
attached  to  the  spear  heads  and  back  part  of  the 
shaft.  Figure  (6)  represents  a  bail  or  decoy 
which  is  drawn  .ilong  the  bottom  of  the  river. 
This  is  nothing  but  a  piece  of  iron  wrap{)ed  in 
blue  material  bound  on  with  white  bark.  At  the 
end  of  this  is  a  piece  of  white  bone  (<i)  two  inches 
long,  which  is  furnished  with  a  tail  {fi)  made  of 
pieces  of  bark  and  a  red  piece  of  cloth.  Thtr 
fish  are  spe;ired  whilst  following  this  decoy. 

Harpoons    used    in    catching •  sharks,   sealions, 
and  sword-fish  are  like  those  sho>M\  3l\.  (,^1^  A^vixv.. 
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Many  of  the  Ainu  believe  that  the  mud  trout 
was  made  out  of  a  snake  s  scale,  and  the  grebe 
again  out  of  the  cleanings  of  a  trout.  And  they 
further  hold  that  being  thus  related  to  the  mud 
trout  the  river  grebes  love  to  associate  with  them 
so  much  that  they  only  frequent  places  where 
these  fish  are  to  be  found,  and  when  they  desire 
to  catch  them  accordingly,  first  consider  where  the 
grebes  were  last  seen,  or  travel  along  the  rivers 
till  they  come  upon  some  of  these  birds.  The 
following  legend  informs  us  of  these  things. 

Le(;end  of  the  Grebe  and  Mud  Trout. 

*The  fish  called  Chirai,  i.e.  **mud  trout/'  was 
made  out  of  a  scale  of  a  snake,  so  that  both  gods 
and  men  were  formerly  afraid  to  eat.  After  a  time 
the  divine  Aioina  came  and,  killing  one  of  them, 
said,  **  How  is  it  that  such  good  fish  as  these  are 
not  eaten  by  the  people  ? "  He  then  cut  it  in 
two  and  threw  the  cleanings  away.  But  these 
turned  themselves  into  grebes  as  they  left  his  hands. 
As  the  grebe  is  therefore  made  out  of  the  chirai, 
*  mud  trout,'  it  is  named  chirai-ma  chiri,  i.e.  *  mud 
trout  swimming  bird.'  After  this  Aioina  cooked 
the  trout,  ate  it,  and  pronounced  it  very  good  :  since 
that  time  both  gods  and  men  have  used  it  as  an 
article  of  diet.  Again,  in  the  spring  time,  when  the 
cry  of  the  grebe  is  heard,  the  people  go  down  to  the 
river  and  catch  trout,  for  this  bird  never  cries  unless 
there  are  some  of  these  fish  near  at  hand.' 

The  Ainu  have  a  great  aversion  to  eels,  and  will 
not  touch  them  if  they  can  possibly  help  it.     This  is 
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said  to  be  Ixxause  they  so  closely  resemble  snakes. 
The  folk-lore  concerning  them  is  as  follows  :  *  In 
ancient  times,  when  the  divine  Aioina  was  ufxon  the 
earth,  fish  were  so  numerous  in  the  rivers  that  the 
Ainu  used  to  aitch  plenty  to  live  upon,  but  the 
bears  also  came  to  the  rivers  and  killed  them  so  fast 
that  they  l>ecame  scarce,  so  that  the  peopU:  were 
likely  to  starve.  The  men  were  very  angry  at 
this  and  accused  the  beiir  before  Aioina.  Upon 
hearing  the  trouble  Aioina  smiled  and  s^iid  :  **  Fish 
were  made  by  (iod  and  placed  in  the  rivers  at  the 
l>eginning  for  men  and  animals  to  eat :  what  then 
shall  be  done  to  help  you  and  keep  the  bears  from 
c)uite  destroying  the  s^ilmon  ?  I  will  attend  to 
the  matter." 

*  Aioina  then  went  out  of  his  hut  and  took 
some  stems  of  Funkai  grass,  twisted  them  in  his 
hands,  and  made  eels  of  them.  When  the  l>ears 
next  came  to  catch  the  fish  they  saw  the  eels 
cn*eping  al>out  and  ran  away  in  fear.  And  so  the 
Ainu  were  afterwards  able  to  catch  more  salmon.' 

There  is  an  Ainu  fishing  tradition  concerning 
the  Ja|iimese  hero  Yoshitsune,  which  contains  some 
matters  of  interest.  It  runs  thus:  *C^kikurumi  (/.i-. 
Yoshitsune)  and  Samai  (/.«\  Henkei,  Yoshilsunes 
henchman)  came  to  haqioon  the  sword-fish.  And 
we  waited  for  them  at  the  fishing  place.* 

(The  Ainu  interpret  this  by  s;i\inij  that  the 
ancients  t(K)k  their  boats  and  wc*nt  to  tht*  [MMnt 
where  the  fishinj^  was  to  commence.  1  heir  m«»tive 
was  to  see  beforehand  where  the  l>est  fish  mij^ht 
lie  caught,  and  t«>  rrturn  n)ore  successiul  than  their 
Japanese  friends.) 
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*When  they  came  they  effectually  harpooned 
a  large  fish.'  (Yoshitsune  caught  a  fish  ;  but  the 
Ainu,  through  wishing  to  parade  their  skill,  caught 
nothing.) 

'  P>om  this  point  the  fish  went  from  one  end  of 
the  sea  to  the  other  taking  the  boat  with  it.  Now 
Samai  collapsed  for  want  of  strength/ 

(Upon  harpooning  the  fish,  the  boat  being 
fastened  to  the  end  of  the  harpoon  line  was  dragged 
out  to  sea,  and  Benkei  was  either  drawn  overboard 
with  the  line  or  was  killed  in  some  other  way.) 

*  Upon  this  Okikurumi  put  forth  all  his  strength, 
and  wrought  with  the  grunt  of  a  young  man* 
(/>.  he  worked  very  hard). 

*  Then  there  arose  upon  the  palms  of  his  hands 
two  blood-stained  blisters.  And  with  temper  de- 
picted upon  his  countenance  he  said : — 

*"0  you  bad  sword-fish.  As  you  are  doing 
this  I  will  cut  the  harpoon  line. 

*  **  And  because  upon  the  harpoon  s  head  there 
is  metal,  you  shall  greatly  suffer  from  the  noise  of 
striking  iron  and  grinding  bones  in  your  stomach. 

*  **  Because  the  line  is  made  of  hemp,  a  plain  of 
hemp  shall  grow  out  of  thee  : 

*  "  Because  the  rope  is  made  of  linden  bark,  a 
forest  of  linden  trees  shall  grow  from  thy  back. 

*  **  And  when  you  die  you  shall  be  cast  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Shi-shiri-muka  river,  and  crows  and 
many  kinds  of  dogs  shall  congregate  upon  thee  and 
defile  thee.'* 

*  Thus  Yoshitsune  cursed  the  poor  fish. 

*  Now,  though  the  sword-fish  said  that  it  under- 
stood and  thought  it  was  Ainu  that  was  spoken,  yet 
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it  secretly  laughed  and  went  its  way.  But  before  it 
had  ^one  far  mighty  pains  seized  it,  and  in  its 
stomach  w<ls  heard  the  sound  of  striking  iron  and 
of  grinding  bones. 

*  And  plains  of  hemp  and  forests  of  nipcsh, 
••linden/'  and  shiuri,  "bird  cherry/*  sprouted  forth 
from  its  body,  and  it  was  cast  ashore  in  a  dying 
stiite.  Then  the  dogs  and  crows  congregated  upon 
it  and  defiled  it. 

*  L'pon  this  Okikurumi  came  down  from  the 
mountains,  and  said  :  *'  O  you  bad  sword-fish,  it  is 
by  your  fault  and  for  your  own  doings  that  you 
are  thus  punished.  Your  lower  jaw  shall  be  used 
in  the  outhouse,  and  your  upper  one  shall  be  sunk 
with  a  stone,  and  you  must  die  a  very  hard  and 
painful  death.'*  Do  not  tre^it  this  Ainu  tale  of  the 
sword-fish  slightingly. 

*  Thus  did  Yoshitsune  s  curse  take  effect  * 

It  was  shown  in  previous  chapters  that  the 
spirits  of  birds  and  beasts  are  worshipped  when 
they  are  siicrificed  or  *  sent  away'  by  being  killed, 
and  invited  to  return  and  aflord  <uiother  feast  later 
on.  The  s^une  sort  of  thing  lakes  place  after  catch- 
ing some  kinds  of  fish,  such  as  tht  salmon  alxne 
mentioned,  and  the  sword-fish  now  to  be  treated  of 
There  is  not  indeed  the  killing  to  Iw  done  on  sht»re, 
for  that  was  accomplished  by  the  h.irp(M)n  at  sea, 
but  there  is  the  feast  to  provide  and  thr  spirit  of  thr 
dead  fish  to  Ik!  asked  to  return  on  some  future 
occasion  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  In  explain- 
ing this  matter  I  will  give  another  of  my  own 
experiences. 

On  one  occasion  I  had  intended  to  k-cture  aud 
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exhibit  a  magic  lantern  in  a  certain  Ainu  village. 
The  chief  of  the  village  in  question  happened  to 
be  travelling  by  the  same  route  as  I,  and  it  was 
arranged  as  we  went  along  that  the  meeting  should 
take  place  in  his  hut.  Upon  arriving  at  the  village 
— shiraoiy  in  fact — and  disposing  of  our  parapher- 
nalia, we  went  to  visit  the  people  and  make 
preparations  for  our  meeting.  We  found,  however, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  have  a  gathering  that 
evening,  because  a  large  number  of  the  men  were 
at  sea  spearing  sword-fish,  while  the  women  and 
children  were  busy  keeping  up  beacon  fires  along 
the  shore  and  waiting  to  assist  their  husbands  and 
fathers  to  land  when  they  returned.  We  were 
therefore  obliged  to  put  off  our  meeting  till  the  next 
evening. 

On  looking  about  us  we  soon  discovered  that 
many  of  the  Ainu  had  been  successful.  The  boats 
themselves  told  us  that,  for  when  the  men  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  spear  a  sword-fish  they 
dispose  of  their  fishing  tackle  in  a  particular  way 
and  ornament  their  boats  with  inao.  The  process 
is  as  follows : — The  boat  is  drawn  a  good  way 
inland,  well  out  of  the  way  of  the  tide  ;  the  bow- 
being  placed  facing  the  sea  ready  for  relaunching 
when  required.  The  four  oars  are  then  stuck  into 
the  ground  and  tied  together  in  pairs  at  the  upper 
end  and  made  to  lean  over  the  boat  so  as  to  fonii  a 
sort  of  long  tent,  one  pair  of  oars  being  placed  at 
the  bow  and  the  other  at  the  stern.  A  long  pole 
which  the  Ainu  use  to  assist  in  pushing  the  boat 
along  when  in  shallow  water  is  then  laid  across 
them  in   such    a   way    as  to    reach    from    stem    to 
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stern  of  the  boat,  as  shown  in   the  accompanying 
illustration. 

The  fish-spear  and  harpoons,  together  with  the 
ro|>es  and  lines,  are  laid  upon  this  pole.     After  this 


has  been  done.  Japanese  alcohol,  sold  in  bottles,  is 
procured  (or  was  indeed  in  this  case),  one  bottle  for 
each  oar.  In  the  meantime  the  head  of  the  sword- 
fish  has  been  cut  off  and  stuck  into  the  sand  by  the 
snout  for  worship,  and  also  as  an  offering  to  the 
sea-god.  though  after  being  offered  and  worshipped 
it  was  divided  up  and  eaten. 

After  the  alcohol  has  been  procured,  the  indis- 
pens^d>le  iniw  are  made  and  stuck  in  the  ends  of  the 
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boat  and  upon  the  sea  shore,  and  prayers  are  said 
to  the  sea  g(Kl  and  also  to  the  spirit  of  the  slain 
sword-fish  ;  the  sea-god  is  thankeil  for  the  assist- 
ance he  has  given  in  catching  the*  fish,  and  the  fish 
is  thanked  for  having  l)een  caught,  awd  \s  ^sVkj&l  vc* 
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come  again.  Libations  of  this  dreadful  alcohol  are 
also  freely  partaken  of  till  it  is  all  gone,  and  the 
result  is  drunkenness,  of  course,  and  in  many  cases 
blind,  dead  drunkenness.  When  the  bottles  are 
emptied  they  are  turned  bottom  upwards  and  stuck 
on  the  rowlock  pins  of  the  boat,  one  bottle  on 
each  pin. 

After  inspecting  the  boats  we  returned  to  our 
inn,  fully  expectinjj  to  hold  our  meeting  the  next 
day.  But  we  were  doomed  to  disappointment  once 
again.  On  inquiring  about  the  matter  in  the  morn- 
ing we  found  the  whole  village  under  a  cloud. 
Three  men,  it  was  said,  were  out  trying  to  catch 
a  sword-fish,  when  all  at  once  a  great  sea-monster, 
with  large  staring  eyes,  appeared  in  front  of  them 
and  proceeded  to  attack  the  boat.  A  desperate 
fight  ensued.  The  monster  was  round  in  shape, 
and  emitted  a  dark  fluid  which  had  a  very  powerful 
and  noxious  odour.*  The  three  men  fled  in  dismay, 
not  so  much  indeed  for  fear,  they  say,  but  on 
account  of  the  dreadful  smell.  However  that  may 
have  been,  they  were  so  scared  that  the  next  morn- 
ing all  three  refused  to  get  up  and  eat  ;  they  were 
lying  in  their  beds  pale  and  trembling. 

Such  a  dreadful  thing  having  happened  it  was 
utterly  hopeless  to  think  of  doing  anything  in  the 
way  of  lecturing  that  day.  The  chief  himself  told 
me  that  he  was  holding  a  grand  consultation  with 
his  men  that  very  day  at  noon  to  consider  the 
matter.       Prayers    would    have    to    be    said,    the 

*"■    The  men  say  it  was  a  devil ;  and  1  am  inclined  to  think 
from  the  description  that  it  was  really  a  '  devil-fish '  or  octopus. 


r^ishinj(. 

mj-siery  solved,  ittao  made,  libuiions  of  wine  drunk, 
the  ;;o<>d  j^cmI  of  the  sea  worshipped  and  asked  to 
drive  the  demon  away,  and  a  certain  very  particular 
ceremony  performed,  in  order  to  make  it  safe  to 
proceed  with  the  fishinj;. 

I  had  seen  this  kind  of  thing  before,  and  knew 
what  such  a  ceremony  meant.  It  meant  a  betistly 
ilrinkinj;  carouse  ;  I  therefore  packed  up  my  tnips 
and  left. 
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QHAPTER   XLV. 

Fish  Cultus. 

(a)  Gods  of  the  Sea  and  Rivers. 

General  remarks — The  whale — The  tortoise — The  albatross — 
Kaipe-chupka-UH'guru — Mo-acha  and  Shi-acha — Chiwash 
ekot-mat — Gods  of  the  rivers — Wakka-nsh  kamui — God  of 
the  source  of  rivers — Goddess  of  water-ways — The  river 
crayfish — A  water  insect. 

One  would  naturally  expect  to  find  that  just  as 
the  Ainu  have  their  animal,  bird,  tree,  and  other 
totems,  so  also  they  hold  certain  fish  and  marine 
animals  in  the  same  regard.  And  truly  there  are 
grounds  for  believing  this  to  be  the  case.  The 
description  given  of  worship  paid  to  the  sword-fish 
in  the  last  chapter  is  a  clear  indication  of  this  fact, 
and  it  is  very  pertinent  to  remark  that,  to  the 
writer  s  certain  knowledge,  salmon  also  are  in  some 
cases  worshipped.  Whales,  sea-tortoises,  and  sea- 
lions  also,  among  other  inhabitants  of  the  ocean, 
iiave  divine  honours  paid  them ;  and  this  is 
undoubtedly  all  owing  to  the  ideas  underlying  the 
totem  superstition. 

That  the  Ainu  fishermen  are  a  superstitious 
race  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  remark.  And  it 
being  the  object  of  this  chapter  to  illustrate  their 
ideas  regarding  'fish  cultus,'  some  of  these  super- 
stitions will,  of  course,  be  brought  to  light.  When 
these  people  speak  of  the  gods  and  demons  of  the 
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sea  ihey  generally  mean  fish,  and  it  is  of  these 
th;it   I   now  propose  to  treat. 

So  far  as  I  can  learn  the  principal  gods  oi  the 
sea  are  as  follows: — 

Rcpun-riri-kata  inao  uk  kamui,  i.e.  *  the  god 
u|K>n  the  waves  of  the  sea  who  receives  iftao* 
This  is  the  very  greatest  and  most  highly  esteemed 
of  all  the  gods  of  the  sea,  and  to  him  every 
other  owes  allegiance,  and  is  necessarily  subject. 
Whenever  he  allows  himself  to  be  seen  by  man,  it 
is  always  in  the  bcxlily  form  of  the  largest  of  large 
whales.  As  he  is  s<'iid  to  be  well  disposed  towards 
mankind,  he  is  very  frequently  worshipped  by  those 
Ainu  who  dwell  u|)on  the  sea-coast.  Jfuto  are  often 
presented  to  him  by  the  fishermen,  especially  during 
the  fishing  season,  and  much  saki  is  offered  to  and 
drunk  for  him.  While  the  young  men  are  away  in 
their  boats  pursuing  their  occu|«uions,  the  old  men 
may  often  l>e  seen  sitting  by  the  seaside  making 
htao,  and  praying  to  this  g(xl  for  fair  weather  and 
a  large  catch  of  fish.  Should  the  [)etitions  of 
their  pniyers  be  granted  thanks  are  devoutly  given, 
and  much  utlu*  drimk  in  honour  of  him  and  in 
praise  for  his  goodness.  This  goil  is  said  to  have 
two  special  servants,  who  are  supposed  to  act  as 
messengers  or  angels  between  himself  and  man- 
kind. The  first  of  these  is  called  AV/-w//-/<>///i#/<i/, 
•the  servant  in  the  sea.*  He  always  ap|)ears  in 
the  form  of  a  tortoise,  and  is  frequenily  worshipped. 
/fiiW  are  also  made  for  him,  and  much  .wi/V  drunk 
in  his  honour,  for  he  is  said  to  Ix!  a  ver)*  important 
personage  in  the  economy  of  Providence.  He 
listens  to  and  takes  the  prayers  o(  vK^  \\tvw  v^  Vk-s 
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master,  and  brings  back  messages  of  blessing  in 
return.  When  seen,  he,  as  indeed  is  his  master, 
is  caught  by  the  fishermen  and  eaten,  but  his 
head  is  dried,  and  kept  in  the  hut  for  worship. 
Before  going  to  fish,  the  men  themselves,  or  one 
of  their  relatives  who  happens  to  possess  one,  take 
it  from  its  resting-place,  worship  it,  and  offej 
it  inao. 

The  other  servant  is  the  albatross,  which  is 
called  by  various  names,  such  as  isho-kapiuy  i.e. 
'sporting  seagulls,'  onne-chikap,  oshkambe  and 
shikavibe.  His  presence  is  regarded  by  the  fisher- 
men as  an  omen  for  good,  as  has  already  been 
mentioned  in  Chapter  XXVIII. 

Like  the  tortoise,  he  also  is  supposed  to  pass 
with  messages  between  the  chief  god  of  the  sea 
and  men,  and  when  it  is  possible  he  is  caught 
and  his  head  taken,  dried,  and  kept  for  worship. 
Prayers  are  often  said  both  to  the  live  bird  and 
dried  head,  inao  also  are  made  for  and  sak^  drunk 
to  it.  This  head  is  called  kamni  marapto,  and  its 
use  has  been  fully  described  in  the  chapter  on 
disease.  The  sea  god  who  is  supposed  to  be  next 
in  inaportance  is  called  Kaipe-chtipka  nn  guru^  *  the 
person  who  resides  in  the  eastern  surf.'  His 
home  is  said  to  be  far  away  beyond  the  middle 
of  the  sea  and  under  the  eastern  skies.  He  is 
excellently  well  disposed  towards  human  beings, 
and  is  therefore  much  worshipped  by  the  people. 
Both  i7iao  and  sak^  are  offered  for  his  acceptance. 
This  god  never  appears  to  men ;  it  is  therefore 
not  known  what  his  bodily  form  is  like,  though  it 
\^    supposed    to    represent    a    fish    of   some    kind. 
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Moreover,  as  he  is  not  known  to  have  any  special 
messengers  or  servants  to  go  between  himself  and 
men,  he  is  supposed  to  be  ubiquitous  in  some  way 
or  other,  for  it  is  said  that  he  always  hears  prayer. 
Next  in  order  come  two  other  creatures,  one 
of  whom  is  thought  to  be  good,  and  the  other 
evil.  They  are  brothers,  and  their  names  are 
Shi-acha  the  elder,  and  Mo-ac/ia  the  younger 
Shi-acha  means  *  the  rough '  or  '  wild  uncle,'  as 
he  is  supposed  to  be  of  a  very  evil  disposition, 
and  to  be  continually  pursuing  and  persecuting 
his  younger  brother  Mo-acha.  Mo-  cha  means 
'  uncle  of  peace.'  This  one,  being  of  a  benevolent 
character  and  of  a  quiet,  kindly  disposition,  does 
all  he  can  to  live  in  peace  and  benefit  the  Ainu 
race.  He  comes  and  settles  down  by  the  sea-side, 
and  brings  still,  quiet  winds  and  good  w^eather 
with  him.  Then  it  is  that  the  Ainu  fishermen 
launch  their  boats  and  go  fishing.  But  Shi-acha, 
the  wild  and  malignant  elder  brother,  ever  ready 
and  anxious  to  do  all  the  harm  he  can,  comes 
and  chases  his  peaceable  brother  away,  and  brings 
bad  weather,  so  that  the  Ainu  are  obliged  to  haul 
in  their  boats  and  lines,  and  to  go  home  without 
any  fish.  Shi-acha  is  supposed  to  be  the  originator 
of  all  storms  and  shipwrecks,  and  hence  the  nusa 
which  are  placed  upon  the  sea-shore  are  not 
presented  to  him,  but  to  the  peaceable  and  good  god. 
Such  is  the  version  of  some  Ainu.  By  others, 
however,  the  names  Shi-acha  and  Mo-acha  represent 
one  and  the  same  god,  who  is  supposed  to  be 
very  good  to  men.  He  also  goes  by  the  names 
of  Mo-acha-hunge  guru  and  Shi-acha-hunge  guru^  i.e. 
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•  the  bringer  in  of  the  uncle  of  peace  *  and  *  the 
l>rinj;er  in  of  the  wild  uncle/  In  bodily  shape  he 
is  said  to  Ix'  ver\'  like  a  whale.  A  legend 
conctrrninj^  him,  showinjj  why  he  is  worshipped 
and  saki^  anil  iftao  offered  to  him,  is  as  follows  : — 
'  Oncer  u|>on  a  time  two  Ainu  were  out  at  sea 
hshin;(,  when  ihey  were  suddenly  overtaken  by  a 
severe  storm.  As  their  l^oat  was  Iwinj^  swam|xjd, 
they  gave  themselves  up  to  earnest  prayer.  Hvery 
known  gcxl  and  demon  of  the  sea  was  called  upc^n 
for  help,  but  all  to  no  pur|X)se.  By-andby  a 
very  large  whale,  a  whale  as  large  as  a  mountain, 
was  seen  to  rise  out  of  the  water,  and  gnidually 
cf)me  to  the  side  of  the  IxKit  and  shelter  it  from 
thr  wind  and  waves.  This  wiis  no  other  than  the 
so-called  Afo-acha  or  S/ii-ac/ia.  He  was  not  known 
l>efon?  that  time,  but  ever  since  has  lx?en  honoureil 
with  the  prayers  of  the  Ainu.* 

By  many  of  those  who  hold  this  legend  the 
wh^ih'-sha|)ed  god  was  named  Afo-acfiaJiUftge  f^uru, 
•the  bringer  in  of  the  uncle  of  |)cace/  because 
he  provided  a  calm.  ()uiet  place  for  the  \nvxt  to 
rest  in.  and  is  also  called  Shi-ac/ta-ftimge  jpiru, 
Ixrcause  of  its  enormous  size,  for  the  word  sAi 
may  also  mean  *  great.' 

W'rre  it  not  that  these  deities  are  all  called 
upon  separately  and  by  name,  I  should  be  inclined 
to  think  that  they  were  all  one  and  the  same  object, 
but  as  it  is  1  am  obliged  to  conclude  that  they  are 
reidlv  different 

The  next  deity  of  the  sea  is  a  gmldess  who  is 
known  by  the  name  of  CAiuUiy/i-tJlro/'Wd/.  and  this 
means  *the  female    possessor  of   the  ^ilaces  wKccu 
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the  fresh  and  salt  waters  mingle/  It  is  her  duty 
to  watch  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  and  allow  the 
fish,  particularly  the  spring  and  autumn  salmon,  to 
go  in  and  out.  She  is  of  course  worshipped,  for 
she  is  good  to  mankind.  Inao  are  often  presented 
to  her  and  saki  drunk  on  her  behalf.  Her  inao 
are  especially  placed  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  and 
streams. 

River  Gods. 

Just  as  there  is  said  to  be  one  fish  god  of  the 
sea  who  is  greater  than  all  the  rest  in  that  element, 
so  there  is  supposed  to  be  one  chief  deity  of  all 
the  rivers,  lakes,  ponds,  waterfalls  and  springs. 
This  deity  is  called  Wakka-usli  kamui,  '  the  water 
god,'  and  is  said  to  be  of  the  feminine  gender.  I 
formerly  supposed  this  was  a  name  for  all  the  river 
deities,  but  am  assured  that  it  is  not  so,  but  the 
name  of  the  chief  river  god  only.  In  fact,  she 
and  the  goddess  of  fire  are  said  to  be  the 
very  chief  and  best  deities  upon  the  earth,  and 
all  others  are  subject  to  them  as  mere  servants.  As 
Wakka-itsli  kamui  is  thus  supposed  to  be  essentially 
good,  she  is  worshipped  by  having  both  inao  and 
sake  offered  her,  and  is  especially  prayed  to 
in  time  of  sickness.  All  small  streams  and  river 
branches  are  said  to  be  her  offspring,  and  are 
called  kaniui'potcke,  'god's  little  hands,'  and  kamui 
7nat7icpo,   '  daughters  of  god.' 

The  deity  supposed  to  stand  next  in  order  to 
her  is  named  Pet-otokmat,  '  the  female  of  the  source 
of  rivers.'  She  is  said  to  be  a  very  good  deity, 
and  is  accordingly  worshipped,  when  inao  are  pre- 
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scnird  to  her  and  sakt^  drunk.  It  is  her  province 
lo  preside  o^•er  the  water  springs,  and  is  of  course 
subject  to  her  mistress   ITaHa-us/i  kanmi. 

The  deity  standing  next  to  her  is  called  Pctm- 
ushnat,  •  the  female  of  the  water-ways.'  She  is 
generally  suppostrd  to  be  good,  and  to  hav<!  the 
oversight  of  all  the  rivers  and  streams  from  their 
source  to  the  sea.  She  is  sometimes  worship|)ed, 
indeed,  es|>ecially  during  sickness,  but  not  so  fre- 
quently as  the  two  mentioned  above.  .Small  inao 
are  offered  to  her.  but  sak*^  is  never  drunk  in  her 
h<  inour. 

Another  so-called  river  deity  is  named  lloro- 
kanyvp  kamut\  />.  *the  divinity  which  walks 
backwards/  This  is,  of  course,  the  river  crayfish. 
He  is  often  eaten,  indeed,  but  never,  I  am  told, 
worshi|>|)ed.  nor  are  inao  offertd  to  him. 

There  is  one  other  deitv  of  the  rivers  which 
the  Ainu  call  Aiush-chippo,  'the  little  prickly  fish,* 
and  rokom.  But  this  api^ears  to  be  rather  a  kind 
of  heteropterous  insect  than  a  fish.  However,  as 
the  writer  has  never  succeeiled  in  obtaining  a 
specimen,  he  cannot  tell  what  is  really  intended. 
It  is  also  saiil  to  be  eaten,  though  nivt  r  worshipped. 
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HAPTER   XLVI. 

Fish  CuItUS — continued, 
(b)  Dfmons  of  the  Sf.a  and  Rivers. 


Konotoran-guru — Mermaids — Deformed  fish — The  demon  of 
the  surf— The  demon  who  makes  the  sand  fly — The  demon 
who  resides  in  muddy  places — The  demons  of  currents — 
Water  nymphs. 

According  to  Ainu  ideas  the  principle  of  duaUsm, 
as  revealed  in  previous  chapters,  pervades  every- 
thing. We  are  therefore  not  at  all  surprised  to 
hear  of  the  demons  of  the  sea  and  rivers  as  well 
as  of  the  gods  thereof 

In  the  Ainu  system  of  demonology  the  chief 
demon  of  the  sea  is  called  Ko7ioto-ran-g7iru,  *he 
who  descends  upon  the  sea.'  He  is  thought  to 
have  his  home  somewhere  towards  the  middle  of 
the  ocean,  and  to  be  generally  shaped  like  a  large 
fish  :  he  is  also  said  to  be  of  a  very  evil  disposi- 
tion, for  he  frequently  stirs  up  wind  and  storm  and 
causes  shipwrecks.  In  times  of  distress  he  is 
indeed  worshipped,  but  it  is  said  that  uiao  are 
never  to  be  openly  offered  to  him,  nor  sakS  drunk 
in  his  honour.  Though  the  offering  of  uiao  and 
^^/'</ would  doubtless  be  very  pleasing  and  accept- 
able to  him  personally,  yet  the  offering  of  them 
to  him  would  cause  much  envy,  jealousy,  and  anger 
among  the  gods,  and  for  this  reason  they  are  not 
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presented  to  him  openly.  I  say  openly  advisedly, 
because  it  is  said  that  every  now  and  then  some 
Ainu  will  on  particular  occasions  secretly  make 
very  tiny  inao,  hide  them  in  their  bosom  and  carry 
them  away  to  present  to  this  demon,  and  will  at 
the  sjime  time  take  a  drop  of  sai'^  in  his  honour. 
But  this  has  to  be  done  very  very  secretly.  How- 
ever, Contrary  to  the  general  rule,  there  are  said 
to  l>e  some  Ainu  who  make  this  and  other  demons 
their  special  gods,  but  this  is  always  done  in 
secret. 

Any  abnormal  fish,  whether  it  be  abnormal  in 
form  or  colour,  is  supposed  to  be  unlucky,  and  to 
belong  to  Konoto^rixn-guru  and  his  tribe.  When 
caught  they  are  therefore  sent  away  again,  either 
dead  or  alive,  to  their  lord  and  master  or  his 
undt-rlings.  who  are  always  asked  to  receive  them 
Lick  and  lake  care  of  them.  Thev  an-  called 
ilcoHHUp^  'things  of  misfortune*  Konoto-rim-guru 
is  a  married  demon,  and  his  wife's  name  is  Konoto- 
rapi'pfiai.  She,  like  her  husband,  is  of  an  evil 
disposition,  and  his  heljier  in  all  thai  is  evil.  The 
mrrmaiils  are  sup|)osed  to  Ix*  iheir  offspring,  and 
are  named  rurH-koshinpuk,  *  s;ill  waii-r  mirmaids,' 
and  atm-koshifipHk^   *  mermaids  of  ihtr  sea.' 

Although  all  the  sea-demons  .uul  mermaids  are 
sup|x>sed  to  be  in  the  b<Klily  form  of  fish,  yet 
they  are  said  to  have  the  |H)\ver  to  ;issumr  various 
sha|ies,  sometimes  appearing  as  sea  birds,  somi-times 
as  marine  animals,  and  sometimes  even  as  men 
and  women. 

.\  young  man  who  is  in  the  house  with  nur  at 
this  very  moment  gives  me  the  following  incidrnt. 
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which  exactly   illustrates    that   part  of  the  subject 
now  under  discussion.       He  says  that  he  and  his 
father  once  while  fishing  caught  a  kind  of  tortoise, 
which  they  call  kinapo  (Orthogorisetis  mola,  Linn.). 
On    examination    it   was   seen    to   have    one    foot 
very  much  whiter  than  they  considered  it  should 
naturally  be.     On  making   this   discovery   the   old 
man  declared  it  to  be  an  ikonnup,  *  misfortune-giving 
thing.'     He  therefore  cut  the  foot  off,  and  eventually 
letting  it  drop  into  the  sea,  saying  :  Nani  konoto-ran- 
gurti  akore  na,  pirika  no  eyam    ratty  i.e.   *  Konoto- 
ran-guru,   I    give    this   directly  to  thee,  take    thou 
great  care  of  it.' 

When  fishermen  desire  to  bring  down  curses 
upon  their  enemies  who  have  wronged  them  in  any 
way,  they  often  go  directly  to  the  demons  of  the 
sea  for  this  purpose.  On  such  occasions  inao  may 
be  openly  made  and  sak£  drunk  for  them.  Konoto- 
ran-gtiru  and  his  minions  are  then  specially  asked 
to  bind  the  objects  of  their  wrath  with  demoniacal 
curses,  and  to  afflict  them  with  nitnep  parai,  '  de- 
monomania.'  Should  the  prayers  be  heard,  the 
curse  brings  misfortune,  wasting  sickness,  and 
finally  death. 

Should  the  fishermen  happen  to  see  some  sea- 
monster  while  engaged  in  their  calling,  they  do  not 
go  at  once  to  the  good  sea  god  for  deliverance,  as 
one  would  naturally  expect  them  to  do,  but  turn  in 
their  fear  to  Konoto-ran-guru.  From  our  point  of 
view  this  is  very  curious,  but  by  the  Ainu  it  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  most  natural  course  to  pursue. 
Konoto-ran-giiru  is  thought  to  be  the  great  parent 
of   all    the    minor   sea    demons.     He    is    therefore 
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appn^ached,  and  reverently  requested  to  take  his 
offspring;  out  of  the  way.  He  is  supreme  in  the 
sphere  of  demonocracy,  and  has  sovereign  right  and 
authority  over  all  other  sea  demons.  Should  he 
not,  out  of  bad  temper  or  for  some  other  evil  cause, 
listen  to  the  prayers  offered  to  him,  the  Ainu  as  a 
last  resource  loudly  revile  him  and  all  his  kind, 
and  turn  to  the  greiit  G<k1  of  all  things  for 
help. 

The  sea  demon  who  stands  next  in  order  is  said 
to  be  called  Kaipokun  guru,  *  the  person  who  resides 
under  the  surf.'  His  home  is  a  little  way  off  the 
sea-coast,  where  the  waves  rise  up  to  fall  and  bre^ik. 
He  is  s;iid  to  be  of  an  evil  disi>osition,  and  will,  if 
one  is  not  careful,  swamp  the  boats  as  they  come 
to  shore.  No  imxo  or  saki  arc  therefore  offered  to 
him.  but  any  fish  caught  near  his  domains  unfit  for 
human  food  are  thrown  to  him  to  appease  his  wrath 
ami  seek  his  good  will.  Sometimes,  also,  the  ikon- 
nup^  *  misfortune-giving  things,*  are  presented  to 
him.  Like  Konoio-ran-guru.  this  demon  has  also  a 
wife,  and  her  name  is  Kaipokun  mat. 

Another  demon  of  the  sea  is  calleil  Otatatilu 
jiup'u,  'the  |>erson  who  makes  the  sand  tly.'  He  is 
s-iid  to  residtr  u|>on  the  sand  close  by  the  edge  of  the 
sea.  and  is  supposed  to  rule  over  the  shore  as  far  up 
as  the  waves  break  and  roll.  As  in  ihr  case  o!  »»ther 
demons,  mi  iftao  or  sakt'  are  offereil  to  him.  All 
dead  fish  cast  ui>on  the  shore  are  his  pro|>erty  ;  they 
also,  like  others  mentioned  above,  are  called  ikimuup, 
and  are  not  taken  bv  the  Ainu  for  UmhI.  The  wife 
of  this  demon  is  named  OtapaUlu-mat,  and.  like  her 
husband,  is  of  an  evil  mind.    W  hen  the  Aiivvx  <v:v\\^l\- 
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men  are  ill  treated  or  cheated  by  any  of  their 
Japanese  confraternity,  it  is  this  demon  particularly 
who  is  called  upon  to  take  revenge  by  binding  them 
with  his  curses. 

River  Demons. 

Turning  now  to  the  river  demons,  we  find  that 
one  called  Konupki-ot-guni^  *  he  who  resides  in 
muddy  places/  stands  first  in  order.  This  demon  is 
supposed  to  live  especially  at  the  very  water's  edge, 
and  it  is  he  who  causes  the  water  to  become  thick 
and  muddy.  It  is  said  to  be  he  who  causes  the 
river  banks  to  fall  in.  He  is  a  male,  and  his  wife's 
name  is  Konupki-ot-mat,  Small  inao  are  sometimes 
offered  to  him,  and  though  by  some  he  is  considered 
to  have  a  little  of  deity  nature  in  him,  he  is  thought 
by  most  to  be  anything  but  godlike,  especially  so 
should  he  knock  down  a  good  piece  of  river  bank 
upon  which  any  of  the 'Ainu  may  have  garden  plots. 

The  next  fish-like  demon  is  called  Chiicka-pmne 
kaniiii  ravietok,  and  this  name  means  *  the  brave 
and  divine  male  current/ 

This  one  is  said  to  have  his  home  in  the  ordinary 
currents.  Small  inao  are  sometimes  offered  to  him, 
but  never  any  sakL  Prayers  too  are  never  said  to 
him.  The  next  is  supposed  to  be  one  they  call 
Chm-ra7ige  gtiru.  This  demon  is  a  male,  and  his 
wife's  name  is  Chm-range  mat,  which  means  '  the 
descending  current '  ;  and  he  and  his  wife  are  sup- 
posed to  reside  among  the  stones  where  river 
currents  fall  over  somewhat  rapidly.  Sake  is  never 
drunk  to  them,  and  they  are  never  prayed  to,  though 
small  inao  are  sometimes  offered  to  them. 


River  Demons. 

The  next  demon  is  called  Kochui-tunash-guru^ 
which  nvians  the  mile  of  the  swift  current.  Me  is 
married,  and  his  consort's  nanfe  is  Kochiu'tunash-mat. 
They  are  siiid  to  live  in  the  midst  of  very  strong 
currents.  Like  the  others,  small  iaao  are  offered 
them  sometimes,  but  never  .^a(/or  prayers. 

Another  class  of  river  demons  is  called  pc-boso- 
koshimpiik\  i,€,  *  mermaids  which  pass  throuj^h  the 
water,*  and  among  these  are  included  all  water 
nymphs.  These  also  go  hy  the  name  of  mintuchi — 
a  word  said  to  he  derived  from  mimi,  *  flesh.*  and 
iumunchi,  'devil.'  They  are  so  called  because  they 
are  supposed  to  have  bald,  fleshy  heads,  and  are 
sup{>o^*d  to  Ixr  the  cause  of  many  river  accidents. 
Their  evil  work  and  the  ceremony  of  exorcising 
a  plan-  where  th<;y  have  apprarcd  was  descrilnrd 
in  Chapter  XXIX..  to  which  accinint  thr  reader 
is  referred. 
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QHAPTER    XLVII. 

Religion. 

(a)  Animism  and  the  General  Aspects  of  Life  and  Death, 

Animism  defined — Life  indestructible — Idea  of  death — ^Terms  for 
death — DisHke  to  approach  graves,  and  why — Women  never 
pray  to  a  deity — ^Ancestor  worship. 

The  Ainu  of  the  present  day,  like  the  uncivilised 
races  of  olden  times,  believe  that  not  only  beasts, 
birds,  fish,  and  the  growing  trees  and  plants  have 
life,  but  also  that  inorganic  substances  live  as  well. 
He  not  only  infers  that  whatever  has  life  moves, 
but  also  that  whatever  moves  has  life.  Hence  the 
bubbling  stream,  the  sparkling,  rippling  rivulet,  the 
gently  gliding  stream  and  rushing  torrent,  the  flying 
clouds,  the  whistling  winds,  the  pouring  rain,  the 
roaring  storm,  the  restless  ocean,  and  all  such 
phenomena,  have,  in  his  opinion,  each  a  real  life 
abiding  in  it.  This  is  true  animism,  and  may  be 
taken  as  what  I  suppose  to  be  a  fair  definition  of 
that  term. 

It  seems  to  be  a  firmly  fixed  belief  among  this 
people  that  no  existing  life  can  ever  cease  to  be ; 
there  can  therefore  be,  in  their  opinion  at  least,  no 
such  thing  as  conditional  immortality,  for  immor- 
tality is  as  natural  to  them  as  Nature  itself.  But 
by  life  is  meant  living  spirit,  for  life  and  spirit  are 
iiever  separated  in  thought,  nor  indeed  can  be.     To 
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the  Ainu  life  is  the  most  intensely  energetic  and 
natural  object  that  exists,  and  as  regards  its  higher 
form,  paradoxical  as  it  may  ap|)ear,  it  is  looked 
uptm  by  them  as  both  substance  and  attributes  at 
one  and  the  same  time. 

Moreover,  it  is  supposed  that  there  can  be  no 
energy  without  life,  nor  life  without  energy,  though 
the  manifestations  of  life  may  not  at  all  times  be 
obser\'abIe.  This  principle  kept  steadily  in  view 
will  explain  many  most  puzzling  and  otherwise 
inexplicable  assertions  and  .dlusions  current  among 
them,  by  which  they  speak  of  inanimate  ix)wers  as 
being  gods  and  fearful  demons,  of  gods  and  men 
and  demons  as  dead,  yet  alive,  as  slain  in  one  brittle, 
yet  appearing  and  fighting  in  another.  With  the 
Ainu,  spirit  is  looked  upon,  so  to  speak,  as  the 
principle  of  life  behind  life — the  very  indestructible 
quintessence  of  being  or  existence. 

In  its  abstract  form,  i.e.  in  its  essence,  it  cannot 
be  seen,  though  it  may  be  heard  in  the  roar  of  the 
thunder  and  the  rushing  of  the  torrents  and  mighty 
winds,  though  in  substance,  i.e.  in  its  concrete  form. 
its  energy  may  be  seen  and  ex|>erienced  as  in  our- 
selves and  other  phenomena  in  Nature.  Nor  shouKl 
it  be  forgotten  that  the  Ainu  imagine  every  life  or 
spirit  to  be  endowed  with  a  will  and  with  affections 
and  piissions  like  those  of  human  beings.  I  lence, 
therefore,  people  must  move  warily  about  the  world, 
and  ought  to  be  careful  not  to  treat  anything  with 
rudeness  or  dishonour.  As  such,  then,  is  their 
general  popular  view  of  the  nature  of  life,  we  may 
easily  understand  how  it  comes  to  i>;iss  that  extinc- 
tion can  form  no  part  of  the  idea  o\  dc^vVv,    \\\\vxA. 

^4^  •    >     • 
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it  was  shown  in  the  thirteenth  chapter,  when  dis- 
cussing the  subject  of  hut  burning,  as  well  as  in 
other  places,  that  the  souls  of  the  people  are 
believed  to  survive  after  the  king  of  terrors  has 
visited  them.  However,  this  belief,  strong  though 
it  is,  does  not  take  away  all  dread  of  it  from  the 
Ainu.  They  are  so  much  afraid  of  it,  indeed,  that 
they  cannot  bear  to  think  of  it,  much  less  talk 
about  it ! 

They  sometimes  appear  to  look  upon  it  as  the 
chief  and  most  hateful  enemy  of  mankind,  for,  in 
spite  of  all  they  say,  they  have  no  well-assured  hope 
to  buoy  them  up  when  a  near  relative  has  passed 
away,  or  to  cast  a  brighter  and  happier  light  upon 
the  scenes  beyond  the  grave. 

The  mode  by  which  the  Ainu  expresses  the  idea 
of  dying  exactly  coincides  with  all  this.  Thus — 
*  to  pierce  the  skies,'  *to  make  a  clearance,'  *to 
have  space  for  thought,'  *  to  go  away,^  *to  leave 
behind,'  *  to  leave  this  world  behind,'  *  to  be  wound 
up  in  sleep,'  *  to  sleep  the  other  sleep,*  *  to  lose 
bodily  strength,'  *to  go  to  the  other  world,*  *to 
rest,'  '  to  abdicate  one  village,'  *  is  not,'  and  so  on. 
The  word  for  death  itself  is  rai  and  rai  oman ;  the 
former  expression  meaning  *the  lower  place,'  and 
the  latter  'going  to  the  lower  place.'  It  is  also 
very  curious  to  remark  that  the  name  sometimes 
for  a  dead  person  is  rai-koro-kamuiy  '  the  divine  one 
who  possesses  the  lower  place.' 

On  one  occasion,  when  taking  a  walk  in  the 
forest  with  an  Ainu  chief,  I  found  that  he  strongly 
objected  to  go  near  a  particular  spot  not  far  from 
ono,  side  of  our  path.     Nothm^  I  could  say  would 
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induce  him  to  go  near  the  place,  and  he  was  also 
exceedingly  anxious  that  I  should  not  go  either. 
After  a  great  deal  of  (|uestioning  and  coaxing  he 
at  length  confessed  to  me  that  the  reason  was  fear ; 
fear  beaiuse  a  person  had  been  buried  there  some 
time  before.  Tpon  making  further  inquiry  I  found 
out  that  the  idea  prompting  him  to  avoid  the  grave 
was  that  he,  in  common  with  all  others  of  his  race, 
believed  the  spirit  or  soul  of  the  dead  to  still  live 
on.  The  spirit  is  supposed  to  haunt  the  grave  in 
which  the  boily  has  betrn  laid,  and  also  its  imme- 
diate surroundings,  and  not  only  to  have  the  power 
of  bewitching  the  mind  and  doing  bodily  harm  to 
any  jierson  whom  it  should  discover  near  the  rest- 
ing-placr  of  the  body,  but  also,  especially  if  the 
spirit  l>e  the  ghosi  of  a  woman,  the  icill  to  do  so 
upon  the  very  first  occasion  that  opiM)rtunity  is 
;jiven.  The  chief  who  accompanied  me  was 
IVnri  of  l*iratori.  whose  portniit  appears  at  the 
beginning  of  this  work. 

At  another  time,  when  1  was  visiiinj^  the  ^rave 
of  «in  old  woman  whom  I  had  previously  known,  to 
see  if  I  could  find  any  inscriptions  on  the  |)oIc  that 
had  been  set  up  to  mark  the  place  of  burial,  the 
man  who  accompanied  me  would  by  no  means 
come  within  twrnty-hve  or  thirty  yards  of  the  siK)t. 
but  stood  that  distance  away,  and  directed  me  with 
his  voice  and  hands.  That  man  was  afraid  of  his 
own  mother  s  j^host  I 

The  folk-lore  generally  recited  to  keep  jH'ople 
from  going  near  the  place  in  which  another  has 
lieen  buried  is  as  ft»IIows:  'If  a  |)erson  should 
tread   upon   a  grave,    it   mailers   t\oX  W>k   vW  \\ 
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may   be,    he   will   surely   be   punished.     Therefore 
beware,  beware/ 

Upon  returning  to  the  hut,  the  man,  together 
with  several  women,  brought  a  bowl  of  water  to 
the  door,  and  requested  me  to  wash  my  face  and 
hands.  Whilst  at  my  ablutions  the  women  com- 
menced to  beat  me  and  bnish  me  down  with  inao. 
Upon  inquiring  into  the  ideas  which  moved  the 
people  to  act  in  this  manner,  I  discovered  that 
the  washing  was  to  purify  me  from  all  uncleanness 
contracted  at  the  grave  through  contact  with  the 
ghost  of  the  deceased,  and  that  the  beating  and 
brushing  with  inao  was  to  drive  away  all  evil 
influences  and  diseases  she  may  have  aimed  at 
me.  The  water  and  inao  were  the  antidote 
against,  and  the  corrective  of,  the  evil  intentions 
the  spirit  is  supposed  to  have  directed  towards 
me  out  of  her  wicked  spite  for  trespassing  on  her 
domain. 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  the  Ainu  women 
do  not  draw  nigh  to  the  gods  in  prayer.  The 
reason  is  not  the  belief  that  they  have  no  souls  to 
pray  for,  or  no  life  in  the  future  world. 

The  very  curious  reason  commonly  given  for 
this  fact  is  very  likely  the  true  explanation,  viz., 
that  the  men  are  afraid  of  the  prayers  of  the 
women  in  general,  and  their  wives  in  particular. 
An  old  man  to  whom  I  was  once  speaking  on 
this  subject  said  to  me  quite  seriously  and  in 
confidence,  that  *  The  women  as  well  as  the  men 
used  to  be  allowed  to  worship  the  gods  and  take 
part  in  all  religious  exercises ;  but  our  wise  and 
honoured  ancestors  forbade  them  to  do  so,  because 
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it  was  thought  they  might  use  their  prayers  against 
the  men,  and  more  particularly  against  their 
husbands.  We  therefore  think  with  our  ancestors 
that  it  is  wiser  to  keep  them  from  pray  in;;.' 

This  idea  may  appear  at  first  si^ht  stupid  and 
irrational,  but  in  reality  it  is  consistent,  and  in 
full  accord  with  the  principles  of  the  Ainu  religion. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  logical  and  intelh'giblc  reason. 
The  Ainu  believes  in  various  gods  who  hear  and 
answer  prayer ;  he  is  aware  that  his  wife  is  not 
treateil  so  well  and  kindly  as  she  ou<{ht  to  be : 
he  knows  that  his  own  laziness  must  l>c  com- 
fienSfited  by  the  extra  labours  of  his  wife,  and  he 
recognises  the  fact  that  his  inveterate  drunken* 
ness  is  the  ruin  of  his  family.  Hence  his  fear  of 
the  prayers  of  women  and  wives.  They  are 
afraid  of  prayers  for  vengeance  :  or  when  a  man 
prays  for  wine,  and  his  wife  that  he  may  get 
none,  the  woman  being  monilly  l>ettrr  than  the 
m  in,  her  prayers  are  very  likrly  to  prevail  against 
his,  and  lead  to  his  coming  short  of  that  which 
he  loves  so  much. 

But,  althoujjh  the  women  are  not  taught  to 
worship  the  gods,  yet,  as  has  IxTn  noted  rise- 
where,  they  an^  allowed,  nay,  even  comniandc^d, 
to  offer  liUitions  to  their  deceas<*d  ancestors.  But 
on  such  occasions  the  words  thev  are  '^<*nrrallv 
taught  to  use  are  merely  thesr  :  *  ( )  ye  honour- 
able ancestors,  I  am  sent  to  prrstMit  this  ^in<* 
and  food  to  you.'  Thus  the  Ainu  women  simply, 
as  this  formula  shows,  make  a  statement  tellinv: 
the  spirit  that  they  have  bnaight  it  a  little  present. 

Contrar)-   to   ex|x?ciation,    pravcrs  ^o  vVv«.  vW»A 
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are  a  very  strong  feature  in  Ainu  religion, 
and  one  special  item  of  folk-lore  regarding  this 
matter  is  as  follows :  *  If  a  person  cultivates  a 
selfish  spirit,  and  offers  nothing  by  way  of  food 
and  drink  to  his  deceased  ancestors,  the  elders  of 
the  people  should  warn  him  by  saying:  **  Foolish 
and  wicked  person,  thou  art  a  fool,  and  thou  dost 
not  understand,  thou  shalt  die  a  hard  death."  If 
this  be  said,  all  people,  young  and  old  alike,  will 
be  careful  to  worship  the  dead.' 

Another  short  counsel  runs  thus :  *  Should  a 
person  leave  his  home  and  go  away  and  die  in 
a  strange  land,  some  of  his  relatives  must  surely 
go  to  his '  grave,  and  there  worship  and  offer 
libations. .  The  dead  observe  all  deeds,  good  and 
bad.  Those  who  do  that  which  is  right  are 
blessed  by  them,  and  those  who  do  evil  are 
cursed.' 

When  the  people  are  about  to  perform  the 
ceremony  of  ancestor  worship,  which  is  called  by 
them  shinniirappa,  they  first  of  all  procure  the 
inevitable  sak6  and  some  willow  sticks  with  which 
to  make  inao.  They  then  meet  in  the  hut  in 
which  the  ceremony  is  to  take  place,  and  after 
having  worshipped  every  deity  they  know  of, 
make  six  inao  of  the  eJwrokakep  description  men- 
tioned in  Chapter  X.,  which  they  call  shinnurappa 
inao.  When  made  they  carry  them  reverently 
through  the  doorway  with  sak6  and  food  to  the 
misa  cluster,  and  there  set  them  up.  The  women 
follow  the  men,  carrying  a  few  wine  lees.  An 
Ainu  next  takes  the  lees  and  mixes  them  with 
the   sakd,    at   the   same  time  offering  this  prayer : 
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•  O  ye  our  .mcestors  now  dwelling  in  Hades,  we 
send  you  sak^,  inao,  and  wine  lees,  receive  them 
and  rejoice.  Your  grandchildren  have  met  together 
s(>ecially  to  offer  these  things.  Rejoice.  Watch 
over  us  and  keep  us  from  sickness.  Give  us  a 
long  hTe  so  that  we  may  continue  to  offer  such 
};ifts.*  After  this  prayer  has  been  said  the  men 
return  to  the  hut  and  have  a  drinking  carouse. 
The  [women,  however,  remain  to  pray  to  the  souls 
of  the  dead,  eat  the  lees,  and  r)ffer  them  drops 
of  the  sijl'i\  This  part  of  the  ceremony  is  called 
sliiictnti'P  inao  epuui  and  slihcentep  kamui  nof i. 

On  asking  why  this  ceremony  should  take  place, 
and  what  was  its  origin,  the  Ainu  gave  me  the 
following  piece  of  lore : — 

•  The  divine  Aioina  said  :  **  If  the  jKrople  do 
go<Kl  while  upon  the  earth  and  not  evil,  though  they 
die  young,  they  go  to  heaven.  When  there  they 
live  as  here  and  have  fine  hunting."  It  is  good 
for  the  jxrople  on  this  earth  to  offer  those  who  have 
gone  Ixifore  to  Paradisr.  food.  wine,  and  lers.  Not 
to  do  so  shows  lack  of  filial  res|x:ct.  which  is  b«'id 
indeed.  Those  who  have  departed  still  live,  and 
take  an  interest  in  those  left  l)ehiiul.  They 
should,  therefore,  l)e  worshipped. 

•  Inless  res|)cct  is  paid  them  thry  will  come  to 
this  earth  again  and  bring  misforiun*?.  When, 
therefore,  ye  have  f<Kul.  rememlx!r  your  ancestors. 
This  will  please  them,  and  lh<  y  will  srnd  you  ;.^oiKl 
health  and  prosperity.     So  spak«-  .\ioina  ' 
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QHAPTER   XLVIII. 

Religion — continued, 

(b)  Death  and  Burial, 

How  the  corpse  is  treated — The  death  feast — The  burial — Reason 
for  breaking  implements  and  cutting  clothes — Tombstones. 

*That  people  continue  to  live  after  death  has 
taken  place,*  so  runs  the  story,  *is  made  plain  by 
dreams,  for  that  the  dead  sometimes  really  show 
themselves  to  people  in  dreams  during  sleep  is  a 
matter  of  common  experience.  Once  upon  a  time 
a  great  chief  died,  and  the  people  of  his  village 
shed  many  tears,  and  wept  both  loudly  and  long. 
The  voice  of  weeping  reached  his  ears,  even  in 
Hades,  and  made  him  sorrowful.  He  therefore 
appeared  to  the  people  in  a  dream,  and  asked  them 
to  cease  crying,  for  their  tears  and  noise  worried 
him,   otherwise  he  was  very  happy  indeed.' 

When  a  person  dies  the  body  is  dressed  in 
its  best  clothes,  and  laid  out  lengthwise  by  the 
fireside.  Should  the  deceased  be  a  man,  his  bow, 
arrows  and  quiver,  his  pipe,  tobacco-box,  and  means 
for  obtaining  a  light,  a  long  and  a  short  knife,  a 
sword,  a  cup  and  tray,  and  moustache-lifters,  and 
also  a  bundle  of  clothes  are  placed  by  his  side. 
All  the  clothes  are  more  or  less  cut  or  torn,  even 
should  they  be  new  garments,  and  every  one  of 
the  other  things  is  broken,  chipped,  or  bent.  All 
are  buried  with  the  body. 


Death  and  Burial. 

Should  the  corpse  be  that  of  a  woman,  some 
needles  and  thread,  some  native  and  Japanese 
clothes  of  various  colours  and  kinds,  a  set  of 
weaving  implements,  spoons,  ladles  and  cups,  and 
her  trinkets,  such  as  beads  and  earrings,  are  placed 
by  her  side ;  also  a  bundle  of  clothes,  also  cut  or 
torn.  Children  also  have  a  cup,  a  spoon,  some 
clothes  and  trinkets  placed  by  them.  But  the 
great  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  all  these 
things  are  buried  with  the  corpse,  and  are  always 
first  cut  or  otherwise  injured. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  a  messenger  has 
been  hurriedly  sent  to  all  relations  and  friends  to 
tell  the  bt'id  news,  for  burial  generally  takes  place 
the  day  of  death — or,  at  farthest,  next  day-  in 
the  evening. 

A  blazing  fire  is  made  immediately  before 
death,  or  as  soon  after  as  |)ossible,  for  which  there 
ap|>ears  to  be  two  reasons.  The  first  is  Ijecause 
coldness  and  death  are  looked  upon  ;ts  one  and 
the  s^ime  thing,  and  a  good  fire,  it  is  thought,  may 
possibly  bring  back  the  warmth  and  life  of  the 
lK>dy.  The  second  re;Lson  is  that  the  viands  of 
the  death  feast  may  be  cooked.  On  one  occasion 
I  siiw  the  corpse  of  a  woman  well  laid  out,  which, 
besides  being  well  dressed  and  having  all  the 
particular  utensils  and  ornamental  p^iraphrrnalia 
alK>ut  it  the  l)eads  and  rings  were,  in  this  cas<\ 
laid  u|>on  her  l>«>som  was  shcnl  with  pieces  of 
white  calico,  which  my  wife  had  a  few  days 
previously  given  to  the  deceased's  husKind  to  bind 
up  a  wounded  f<K>t  with.  Thf  |>eople  apjKMr  to 
be   very  pleased   if  they  can   gel   hold  oC  a  >KKa^ 
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garment  in  which  to  bury  their  dead,  and  several 
have  asked  us  for  one. 

As  soon  as  the  body  has  been  properly  clad 
and  laid  out,  a  large  cup,  filled  with  food  or  a 
cake  made  of  millet,  is  placed  at  the  head,  while 
water  or  sakS  is  put  by  the  food.  These  are 
allowed  to  remain  there  for  some  little  time, 
because  the  spirit  is  supposed  to  eat  and  drink  the 
essence  of  these  things,  though  the  material  parts 
remain  the  same.  After  the  food  and  drink  has 
been  properly  arranged,  the  goddess  of  fire  is 
worshipped.  She  is  asked  to  take  charge  of  the 
spirit,  and  lead  it  safely  to  the  Creator  of  the  world 
and  Possessor  of  heaven.  She  is  also  specially 
charged  with  various  messages,  extolling  the 
virtues  of  the  dead,  and  setting  forth  his  praises. 

At  this  time  the  corpse  is  also  addressed  as 
follows : — 

*  While  you  were  alive  you  were  an  Ainu  just 
like  one  of  us,  but  you  have  now  become  like  unto 
the  gods,  and  can  see  and  hear  everything.  We 
now,  therefore,  offer  this  food  and  drink  for  your 
acceptance.  You  are  now  in  the  act  of  leaving  this 
world,  and  are  going  to  heaven.  You  will  be  a 
divinity.  Before  you  quite  leave  us  we  offer  you 
food  and  drink  such  as  you  loved  so  well  when 
among  us.  Please  partake  thereof,  for  this  is  our 
*'  good-bye  *'  feast  made  especially  for  you.  You 
have  seen  and  mixed  with  your  friends  thus  far, 
but  may  no  longer  look  upon  them.  We  commit 
you  without  question  to  "  the  goddess  of  fire,"  and 
so  send  you  off  to  heaven.     Good-bye.' 

After   the    food,    which    is    called    pakekaiy    ic. 
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*  something  to  be  airried  on  the  back,'  has  remained 
by  the  corpse  for  some  time  it  is  taken  and 
reverently  divided  among  the  nearest  relations. 
By  this  time  millet  cakes  have  been  made,  and  sakf 
brought  into  the  hut.  These  are  handed  round  to 
men,  women,  and  children  alike,  and  each  |)erson 
then  offers  two  or  three  drops  of  the  wine  to  the 
spirit  of  the  de^id,  then  drinks  a  little,  and  pours 
what  is  left  before  the  fire  as  an  offering  to  the  fire 
goddess,  all  the  time  muttering  some  short  prayer. 

Then  part  of  the  millet  cake  is  eaten,  and  the 
remainder  hidden  in  the  ashes  upon  the  hearth,  each 
person  burying  a  little  piece.  After  the  burial  of 
the  coq)se  these  remnants  are  collected  together 
and  carried  out  of  the  hut  and  placed  by  the  nusa. 

This  feiist  is  called  by  two  names,  viz.,  iccn  ib€, 
wen  iku,  i.e.  *  the  biid  editing  and  drinking  *  ;  and 
ibv  uicciiitkopak\  /.<•.  *  farewell  eating.' 

I  have  been  told  that  some  of  the  old  men 
always  used  to  place  a  pi{>e  filled  with  tobacco  in 
the  mouth  of  the  cor|)se  if  the  deceased  had  been  a 
very  close  friend  and  comrade.  This  custom  is.  I 
find,  practised  even  now  on  rare  occasions.  The 
feast  is.  therefore,  one  in  which  the  ilead  is  invited 
to  i^rtake  together  with  his  mutual  friemls,  and  is 
really  an  irxpnrssion  of  natural  allection.  Then*  is 
nothing  to  fear  in  a  corpse,  and  the  deatl  will  show 
no  hostility  to  any  so  long  as  they  are  treated  well. 

As  soon  as  these  ceremonies  are  finisheil  the 
corpse  is  carefully  rolled  in  a  mat  turnetl  inside  out, 
which  the  Ainu  call  a  Aw/</.  neatly  lied  up.  fasienetl 
to  a  |K)le,  and  carried  to  the  gr.ive  between  two 
men.     The  pole  usually  used  fur  ciirr^iiv^  cKvkU^w 
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is  of  elder,  which  is  supposed  to  be  unlucky  because 
brittle. 

The  mourners  follow  the  corpse  in  single  file, 
the  men  leading,  each,  however,  carrying  some 
little  article  to  be  buried  with  the  corpse.  The 
grave  having  been  dug,  say  from  two  and  a  half  to 
three  and  a  half  feet  deep,  stakes  are  usually  driven 
in  all  round  inside,  and  over  these  and  upon  the 
bottom  mats  neatly  placed. 

Then  the  corpse  is  laid  in  the  grave  ;  nick- 
nacks,  cups,  a  ring  or  two,  a  few  beads,  a  saucepan, 
and  some  clothes  are  buried  with  the  women  ;  a 
bow  and  quiver,  an  eating  and  drinking  cup, 
tobacco,  a  pipe  and  a  knife  are  put  in  with  the  men, 
and  playthings  with  the  children. 

In  every  case  the  things  (which  are  now  not 
always  the  best  the  departed  possessed  during  life) 
are  cut  or  broken  before  being  placed  in  the  grave. 
When  the  body  and  all  the  other  things  have  been 
well  covered  up  with  the  mats,  pieces  of  wood  are 
placed  so  as  to  form  a  roof  over  the  whole  ;  and 
then  upon  this  again  the  earth  is  piled,  so  that  the 
interior  of  the  grave  is  hollow.  A  tub  of  water  is 
usually  carried  to  the  grave,  and  when  the  body 
has  been  interred  those  who  have  taken  part  in  the 
ceremony  wash  their  hands,  and  the  water  that  is 
left  is  thrown  upon  the  grave. 

The  bottom  is  then  knocked  out  of  the  tub,  and 
the  remnants  laid  at  the  foot  of  the  grave  close 
to  a  post  that  is  set  up  to  mark  the  spot.  The 
grave  is  usually  covered  with  a  large  quantity  of 
wood  and  bushes,  which  are  said  to  keep  off  the 
foxes,  wolves,  and  bears. 
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When  this  has  been  done  the  mourners  return 
to  the  hut  of  the  deceased,  where  the  men  make  tnao, 
pray,  eat,  drink,  and  get  helplessly  intoxicated. 

The  people  arc  very  careful  to  have  the  ceremony 
properly  performed,  for  they  fear  that  the  deceased 
will  determine  to  take  vengeance  u|X>n  them  if  treated 
with  disrespect  in  this  matter.  A  man  speaking 
with  me  on  this  point  said,  *  The  spirits  of  the  dead 
can  return  to  {people  after  their  departure  from  the 
body.  They  have  p<^wer  to  come  in  dreams,  and 
plague  the  living  in  their  sleep.  They  can  also 
intlict  with  sickness  and  other  harm.*  Now,  in  the 
first  place,  I  sup|K>se  the  question  will  be  asked  by 
some,  why  do  Ainu  break  and  chip  and  bend  the 
implements  and  cut  and  tear  the  clothes  which  they 
bury  with  their  dead  ?  or  why  indeed  should  these 
thin;;s  be  buried  with  them  at  all.^  Thi^n,  again, 
it  will  be  asked,  why  all  this  ceremony  of  breaking 
up  millet-cakes  and  knocking  out  the  bottoms  of 
|K>ts  and  basins  ?  These  (|ucstions  have  been  asked, 
and  variously  answered. 

It  is  said  by  some  |)ersons  that  the  |M*oplc  bur)* 
these  things  with  their  owners  because*  their  work 
is  over,  and  there  will  be  no  more  use  for  them,  and 
as  a  proof  of  this  they  mention  the  fact  ot  their 
first  being  broken.  1  will  ilismiss  this  by  merely 
informing  the  reader  that  it  is  not  so  aixording  to 
Ainu  ideas.  Some  [K:ople,  again,  s;iy  ih.il  it  is  to 
keep  the  Ja|Mnese  from  stealing  them.  Hut  this  is 
certainly  not  true.  We  must  look  dee|Krr  than  this 
for  the  true  solution  of  the  matter. 

A  third  and  truer  idea  is  that  these  things  are 
buried  with  the  coqise  l>ecause  the  spirit  is  huyi\K\scvL 
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to  require  them  in  the  next  world.  For  each 
person  will  there  have  a  distinct,  definite,  personal 
life,  and  there  require  all  his  hunting,  working,  and 
cooking  utensils,  as  well  as  his  clothes. 

But,  it  will  be  asked,  if  the  clothes  will  be 
necessary  for  the  body,  why  cut  and  tear  them  ? 
If  furniture  and  implements  are  required,  why  break 
them  first  ?  Or  how,  again,  can  these  things  get 
from  the  grave  to  the  other  world  ?  Having  been 
once  placed  in  the  grave,  there  they  remain.  It  is 
just  here  that  we  begin  to  understand  the  Ainu 
idea  of  life.  Life  is  spirit,  whether  hidden,  latent, 
and  secret,  or  manifested  and  openly  energetic. 

Every  possible  thing  one  can  imagine  as  existing 
has  its  separate  individual  spirit,  and  always  ivill 
have.  If  we  lose  it  in  this,  it  will  be  found  in  the 
next  world.  It  can  never  be  absolutely  lost  or 
extinguished.  Thus,  swords,  bows,  arrows,  cups, 
moustache-lifters,  pots,  basins,  pans,  knives,  spoons, 
needles,  beads,  earrings,  cotton,  thread,  string,  boots, 
coats,  blankets,  mats,  everything,  every  individual 
thing  in  truth,  is  supposed  to  have  its  separate  and 
distinct  spirit  and  personality,  which  can  never  be 
lost,  whatever  happens.  It  will  live  in  another 
world. 

One  now  begins  to  see  the  real  reason  for  break- 
ing these  things  when  the  owners  thereof  die. 
Death  itself  is  caused  by  some  harm  having  been 
done  .to  the  body  by  the  gods,  demons,  or  men. 
It  is  the  body  only  which  can  be  damaged,  not  the 
spirit.  It  is  the  body  only  which  decays  and  dies, 
the  spirit  never.  As,  therefore,  the  living  spirit  of 
men  will  require  all  this  furniture  in  the  next  world, 
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the  various  articles  are  each  in  their  separate  persons 
or  bodies  dam<iged  ;  their  spirits  are  thus  set  free 
anti  caused  to  jjo  with  their  owners  to  serve  them 
there.  Their  bodies  are  damaged,  />.,  they  are 
killed.  I  lence,  as  the  human  body  will,  when  in  the 
home  beyond  the  grave,  need  clothing  to  wear,  a 
quantity  of  clothes  are  first  killed  by  l>eing  cut  and 
then  buried  ;  as  it  will  require  food,  the  millet  cakes 
are  first  killed  by  Ixiing  broken,  and  then  sent  forth 
cm  their  journey  ;  and  so  with  other  things.  Coats,  I 
should  have  remarked,  are  cut  from  the  neck  down 
the  hack,  for  the  backbone  is  supposed  to  be  the 
s<rat  of  life.  These  things  are  very  curious  and 
mysterious,  but  they  serve  as  very  good  eye-openers, 
by  which  we  may  learn  to  see  the  inner  workings  of 
the  heart  of  this  peculiar  people. 

Now  death  is  a  thing  which  cannot  take  place 
in  a  hurry.  That  is  to  say,  nothing  is  thoroughly 
dead  till  every  particle  of  tht!  body  in  which  it  lived 
is  dec<>m|>osed  into  its  elements.  Hence,  when  its 
body  is  buried  life  or  spirit  still  exists  in  and  about 
the  grave  in  some  degree  till  all  has  become  decom- 

We  can  therefore  undt-rstand  how  the  |)eople 
l>eli«-ve  that  ghosts  exist  near  graves,  and  are  afraid 
to  go  near  them. 

When  the  Ixnly  is  in  the  grave  the  spirit  is  there 
also,  in  |>.irt  at  least,  gradually  freeing  itself  frnm 
its  earthly  taliernacle,  and  must  be  left  carefully 
ahine.  No  one.  as  has  In^en  .iln^ady  intimated, 
must  intrude  on  its  domains,  for  it  requires  room 
and  |ierfrci  frrrdom.  In  this  idea,  therefore, 
must  be  sought  the  reason  why   the  Ainu  Uvvt>j  vev 
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separate  places  far  away  in  the  forests,  and  not 
in  cemeteries. 

The  people  have,  I  find,  a  very  great  dread  of 
being  buried  in  coffins ;  they  therefore  use  nothing 
but  mats  for  this  purpose.  The  idea  seems  to  be 
that  a  coffin  is  too  small,  and  would  interfere 
with  the  withdrawal  of  the  spirit  from  the  body 
and  earth. 

I  am  told,  indeed,  that  some  of  the  Saghalien 
Ainu  place  their  dead  in  coffins,  and  either  leave 
them  above  ground  in  the  forests  or  bury  in  very 
shallow  graves,  leaving  the  tops  of  the  coffins  only 
exposed.  But  whether  this  is  so  or  not  I  cannot 
say  for  certain.  If  coffins  are  used  there,  they  may 
have  got  the  custom  from  the  Russians.  There  is 
no  such  custom  among  the  Yezo  Ainu.  In  fact,  the 
Ainu  here  have  a  very  great  dread  of  being  shut  up 
in  a  box,  as  they  call  it,  and  being  so  buried. 

A  few  years  ago  a  woman  died  in  a  certain 
village,  saying  that  she  believed  in  Christianity,  and 
would  like  to  be  buried  according  to  Christian  rites. 
We  were  away  from  the  village  at  the  time,  but 
there  were  some  Japanese  Christians  there  who  took 
upon  themselves  to  make  all  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments. They  told  the  husband  and  friends  of  the 
deceased  that  she  ought  to  be  placed  in  a  coffin,  as 
if,  forsooth,  that  was  a  necessary  part  of  Christian 
burial  ! 

This  caused  a  great  uproar,  and  the  Ainu 
present  refused  to  permit  it.  She  was  therefore 
rolled  in  a  mat  and  buried  as  is  customary  among 
them. 

It  was    mentioned  above  that  water    is  carried 
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to  the  gr^vG  at   the  time   of  burial,   and   that  the 
people    wash    their   hands   with    it.       This    custom 


may  originally  hitvc  h.i.l  o'iiii"«  tinn  with    tin-  itW.i 
ul  purifuatioii. 
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As  the  Ainu  are  never  allowed  to  mention 
the  name  of  a  dead  person,  it  would  appear  that 
they  desire  to  forget  all  about  them  as  soon  as 
possible.  Yet  they  never  bury  without  placing  a 
pole,  which  for  the  sake  of  convenience  may  be 
called  a  tombstone,  at  the  foot  of  each  grave  to 
mark  the  spot.  This,  however,  is  not  so  much  to 
remember  the  deceased  by,  for  no  writing  whatever 
is  inscribed  thereon,  as  to  point  out  to  a  chance 
hunter  that  a  burial  has  taken  place  there,  and 
to  prevent  mistakes. 

The  tombstone  marking  a  man's  grave  is  made 
to  represent  a  spear,  though  the  Ainu  tell  me  they 
intend  it  for  a  boat  oar,  but  it  is  certainly  much  more 
like  a  spear  than  an  oar,  as  the  preceding  engraving 
shows.  Whether  there  is  any  special  meaning 
attached  to  this  or  not,  I  cannot  tell.  The  Ainu 
I  have  asked  about  it  know  of  none ;  they  say 
that  it  is  just  an  old  custom  handed  down  from 
very  ancient  times,  and  nothing  more.  Their 
ancestors  made  tombs  like  these,  and  their  suc- 
cessors do  the  same.  The  posts  are  set  up  at  the 
graves  of  men  and  boys,  and  are  all  of  the  same 
pattern.  The  piece  of  cloth  which  hangs  from 
the  centre  of  the  pole  is  the  head-dress  of  the 
deceased. 

In  the  illustration  next  given  a  woman's  tomb- 
stone is  shown.  The  person  over  whom  it  was 
placed  was  the  wife  of  the  man  and  mother  of  the 
girl  who  appear  in  the  engraving,  and  the  cloth 
which  hangs  from  the  top  of  the  pole  was  the 
woman*s  head-dress.  If  the  reader  looks  closelv 
at  the   bottom  of  the  ^ole,  Ke  may  see   the  little 
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tub  in  which  the  water  was  brought  for  the  men 
to  wash  their  hands.  The  bottom  has  been 
knocked  out  and  the  tub  slipped  over  the  pole. 
The  top  of  the  i>ole  hfis  not  l->een  cut  like  a  spear 
or  oar ;  it  has  been  merely  rounded  off  and  a  hole 
burned  through  it.      The  [wles  that  are  set  up  at 


ihv  j^raves  of  wnnim  and  girls  art-  all  nf  this  sh.i|>e. 
On  the  occasion  of  a  funeral  llic  men  i^encrally 
wash  their  hands  and  faces,  have  their  iK-anis 
irimined.  hair  cut.  and  their  necks  and  foreheatU 
shaved.  Willows  and  widowers  wire  formerly 
su|)[)osc<I  to  remain  single  for  life  ■.  v;hv\\  V  -^aww 
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among  them  it  was   for  five  years,  but  now  some 
remarry  much  more  quickly. 

When  a  man  lost  his  wife  it  was  the  custom 
for  him  to  have  his  hair  cut  short,  and  to  remain 
indoors  as  much  as  possible  till  it  grew  decent 
again.  If  he  had  been  fond  of  his  wife,  and  felt 
her  loss  very  much,  he  would  sometimes  show  his 
intense  sorrow  by  plucking  out  a  great  part  of  his 
hair  and  beard,  and  assuming  a  forlorn  and  dejected 
appearance. 
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Religion     coutinufii. 

(i )  //auj-.w  .j.v/»  I! hi.. 
Hi-aM-n  in   Hades     (ichrnna    -A  jounu-y  to  Hack's. 

TiiK  place  to  which  jj^ood  |>eopI<i  go  after  death 
is  called  Kamui  koian,  *  the  place  of  Ciod/  and 
Katuui  tuoshiri,  'the  kingdom  of  (*(k1/  or  *  the 
world  of  (iod/  When  persons  go  to  this  place, 
they  live  for  ever  in  a  state  of  supreme  happiness. 
Though  |H-rhaps  far  away  under  this  earth,  they 
can  see  us.  and  they  ever  take  a  lively  interest  in 
all  that  is  going  on  in  this  world.  They  also  have 
|K>wer  to  send  punishments  u[H>n  those  of  their 
families  who  misU-havtr  themselves,  and  [)eace  to 
those  who  are  good  and  kind ;  and  this  |K)wer 
they  arr  said  to  frecpiently  e.xercise. 

Though  the  material  heavens  are  al)ove  us, 
yet  heaven,  the  place  of  happiness,  is  l>elow.  All 
are  agrerd  that  it  is  a  locality  in  which  the  g<>ds 
have  their  special  home,  and  where  all  men  who 
do  that  which  is  gooil  and  right  will  go  when 
they  Irave  the  world.  People  in  heaven  do  not 
lose  their  |>ersonal  identity.  The  Ainu  notion 
of  heaven  is  therefore  not  at  all  the  Ituddhisiic, 
which  represents  everv  jierson  as  being  absorbed 
into  the  deity  itself. 
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Hades,  or  the  intermediate  state,  is  called 
pokna  moshiri,  *  the  under  world,'  or  *  the  world 
below/  All  spirits  go  first  to  this  place  when 
they  leave  the  body.  Hades,  however,  is  not 
generally  believed  to  be  a  purgatory,  though 
some  think  it  may  be  ;  but  upon  going  there  the 
spirits,  which  are  always  spoken  of  as  possessing 
a  body  exactly  like  the  present  one  (though  whether 
it  is  of  a  spiritual  or  material  nature  is  not  stated), 
are  told  to  which  division  of  the  place  they  must 
go,  whether  to  the  place  of  the  just  or  the 
wicked. 

In  the  centre  of  Hades  there  are  said  to  be 
three  roads.  The  first  leads  from  the  earth  upon 
which  we  live,  and  which  the  Ainu  call  kanna- 
mosliiri,  *  the  upper  world.'  This  road  goes  to  the 
centre  of  Hades.  All  spirits  go  by  this  road  when 
they  leave  the  body.  The  second  and  third  roads 
start  from  the  centre  of  Hades,  one  leading  to 
heaven  and  the  other  to  Gehenna.  All  along  these 
roads  there  are  watch-dogs  stationed  at  different 
points  to  direct  the  spirits  on  their  journey,  and 
to  see  that  none  go  into  the  better  world 
clandestinely  or  in  a  surreptitious  manner. 

As  soon  as  the  spirit  from  the  *  upper  world ' 
— that  is,  our  earth — passes  down  to  the  centre  of 
Hades,  a  watch-dog  informs  it  that  he  has  received 
a  message  from  the  Creator,  sent  through  the 
goddess  of  fire,  as  to  where  it  is  to  go.  If  it  has 
done  good  during  life  it  passes  along  the  road  to 
heaven,  at  the  doors  of  which  gods  and  men  meet 
it  and  lead  it  inside.  If  the  spirit  belonged  to  a 
1  who  did  evil  during  life,  it  is  informed  that, 
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.1  message  having  been  received  concerning  its  evil 
deeds,  it  has  now  to  proceed  to  (iehenna  for 
punishment.  Should  the  spirit  deny  having  done 
any  wrong,  the  goddess  of  fire  is  summoned,  and 
she  causes  a  great  picture,  representing  the  whole 
life  of  the  spirit,  to  be  placed  before  it.  Thus  the 
spirit  stands  self-condemnt»d,  and  there  is  no  escape, 
for  the  fire  goddess  has  a  perfect  picture  of  every 
word  and  act  the  spirit  ever  said  or  did  while  in 
its  inxly  upon  earth. 

(lehenna,  or  hell,  is  called  Ttinci'pokna-shiri, 
and  that  means  *  the  wet  underground  land.'  The 
wicked  are  punished  in  this  place.  As  to  what 
these  |>unishments  consist  of,  the  Ainu  are  not  all 
agreed.  Some  siiy  that  the  spirits  which  go  there 
will  l>e  wet,  uncomfortable,  and  verv  cold  forever. 
.\nother  idea  is  that  they  will  burn  for  ever  in  the 
fires  which  e.xist  in  the  centre  of  the  earih  :  thus 
MJMie  will  be  for  ever  cold,  and  others  for  rver  lnH, 

Not  only  do  the  Ainu  believe  that  thr  souls  cit 
human  beings  will  have  a  conscious  ami  jK-rsoual 
existence  after  dtrath.  but  those  o|  animals  als<». 
They  srem  to  conceive  of  men  and  women  as  living 
in  lap'e  communities  in  the  other  world  in  the  same 
w.iv  and  under  the  same  conditions  as  thev  d«i  in 
this,  excepting  that  ihey  can  know  no  death.  I  hey 
bi'lieve  that  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  chiM. 
will  be  rejoined  to  one  another  .ifler  death,  uul  ih.it 
there  will  also  Ik:  marrying;  and  giving  in  marri.ige  : 
but  there  will  lie  no  mort!  pain.  «>r  s<irrow.  or  ileath. 
The  living  fully  expect  to  have  iMnlies  in  lorm  ex- 
actly like  the  present,  lo  live  in  houses,  to  have  their 
daily  work  to  do.  their  hunting  and  fishing  static »ns, 
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their  dogs  and  other  animals.  They  will  laugh  and 
talk,  eat  and  drink  as  now,  and  altogether  they 
think  they  will  have  a  very  material  existence. 

But  the  curious  thing  about  the  people  who 
live  a  life  beyond  the  grave  is  that  they  look  upon 
persons  who  have  not  yet  crossed  the  river  of  death 
as  ghosts,  and  consider  themselves  to  be  the  natural 
and  substantial  people.  They  think  of  us,  in  fact, 
just  as  we  do  of  them.  However,  they  are  happier 
than  we,  will  live  for  ever,  and  can  never  see  trouble. 
They  can  visit  this  earth  in  the  shape  of  ghosts 
whenever  they  desire  to  do  so  ;  and  some  of  us 
also,  if  we  make  up  our  minds,  can  make  a  call  on 
them  in  the  same  capacity.  When  they  come  to  us 
they  are  invisible  to  our  eyes,  and  when  we  go  to 
them  they  cannot  see  us.  Their  ghosts  can  see  us 
when  they  pay  us  a  visit,  and  can  hear  what  we 
say,  though  they  cannot  address  us  ;  and  our  ghosts 
can  likewise  see  and  hear  them  when  they  go  to  the 
lower  world,  but  cannot  make  themselves  heard. 
Nevertheless,  the  dogs  are  able  to  discover  when  a 
ghost  is  about,  and  when  they  scent  one  they  set  up 
a  tremendous  howling. 

The  following  story  illustrating  these  notions  of 
the  people  with  regard  to  the  future  world  was  told 
me  by  an  Ainu  friend. 

'  Once  upon  a  time  there  were  two  young  men 
who  were  devoted  friends.  They  had  heard  it  said 
that  the  entrance  of  a  certain  cavern  in  a  rock  led 
straight  on  to  the  place  of  departed  spirits,  and  if 
anyone  had  courage  to  take  the  journey,  he  might 
go  and  see  what  that  land  was  like.  One  of  the 
young  men  determined  to  ^o  aud  visit  the  place. 
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On  entering  the  cave  he  could  at  first  see  nothinj; 
but  thick  darkness.  Hut  as  he  proceeded  on  his 
journey  he  discovered  a  speck  of  light  straight  in 
front  of  him.  The  farther  he  went,  the  stronger 
grew  the  light  ahead,  and  the  darker  became  the 
cave  behind.  At  length  he  came  to  a  most 
magnificent  country',  filled  with  the  brightest  light. 
Beautiful  forests  of  trees,  and  miy^hty  plains  of 
reeds  and  grass,  opened  out  before  him,  and  rivers 
of  s|)iirkling  water  divided  up  the  lowlands. 
Altogether,  it  was  a  splendid  country.  After  a 
while  he  came  to  a  village  and  siiw  many  |)ersons 
he  had  known  in  the  u|)|)er  world — that  is  to  say, 
••during  life.*'  He  endeavoured  to  speak  to  them, 
but  they  all  b<*gan  to  l<M)k  this  way  and  that  with 
evi<lent  i)er|)lexily.  wonder,  and  fear.  The  ilogs, 
too.  M!t  u[)  a  grievous  howling.  Mven  his  own 
fathrr  did  not  know  him.  and  his  mother  (led  away 
in  fear,  and  ih<;  [K'oplc?  all  siiid  he  was  a  ghost.  After 
this  reception  he  ^ave  u[)  attempting  to  reveal  him- 
self, and  set  out  on  his  return  to  the  up|KT  w«»rlil. 
•  As  he  was  journeying  back,  he  mrt  a  man 
whom  he  thought  to  be  his  friend.  lb>wever.  it 
wiis  somewhat  dark  in  the  passa^^r.  so  that  hi! 
could  not  be  quite  sure.  The  man  had  a  weary, 
ill.  haggard  look  aI>out  him.  and  was  carrying  a 
l>;ig  upcm  his  shoulders.  On  adilressing  him.  he 
rushed  by  in  great  fear,  and  sped  swiftly  towanls 
the  lower  world.  ( >n  reaching  the  cavern  by  which 
he  had  entered,  he  immediately  set  out  for  his 
friend  s  house,  but,  alas !  h(*  found  him  dead. 
Without  doubt  it  w;ls  his  de|>arting  spirit  he  had 
met  in  the  |>;issage  to  the  lower  world.* 
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Another  legend  upon  the  same  subject  throws 
further  light  upon  the  Ainu  idea  of  the  next  world. 
It  tells  us  that  when  the  dogs  on  one  occasion 
discovered  in  the  world  of  the  departed  a  ghost 
from  the  upper  world,  they  set  up  a  great  howling. 
Upon  this  the  inhabitants,  including  the  father  and 
mother  of  the  ghost,  made  offerings  of  inao,  and  set 
the  refuse  of  their  food  outside  the  east  end  of  the 
hut  for  the  ghost  to  eat.  He  was  very  angry  at 
having  such  dregs  offered  to  him,  and  endeavoured 
to  knock  it  all  away  ;  but  the  filthy  stuff  only  flew 
into  his  bosom,  and  he  could  not  get  rid  of  it,  try 
how  he  might.  It  was  only  after  he  emerged  into 
the  upper  world  of  living  men  that  the  refuse  offered 
him  could  be  got  rid  of. 

So,  say  the  Ainu,  just  as  that  man  felt  when  the 
inhabitants  of  that  country  offered  him  such  foul 
stuff,  do  the  ghosts  feel  when  they  come  to  this 
earth  of  ours  and  are  treated  with  the  dregs  of  our 
food.  We  ought  to  treat  ghosts  with  respect,  lest 
they  feel  disgusted  with  us.  Besides,  how  do  we 
know  whose  ghost  it  is.'^  It  may  be  the  spirit  of 
our  parent  or  child,  for  all  we  know.  Therefore  it 
behoves  us  to  be  careful.  That  the  Ainu  fancy 
the  ghosts  which  come  from  the  nether  world  have 
the  power  of  bewitching  and  otherwise  harming 
those  to  whom  they  take  a  dislike,  but  especially 
the  wicked,  has  already  been  noticed. 

The  following  is  another  Ainu  legend  about 
visiting  Hades  :  *  Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a 
man  who  had  two  sons.  Now  it  happened  one 
day,  when  the  younger  son  was  away  from  home, 
the  father  died.     Just  before  his  death   he  called 
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his  cldc!st  son  to  him,  and  told  him  that,  as  he  was 
alxmt  to  take  his  departure  from  this  world  and 
pursue  his  journey  to  Hades,  he  would  leave  his 
treasures,  heirl<M>ms,  and  general  property  to  be 
divided  equally  Ixrtween  the  younger  brother  and 
himself. 

•  A  few  days  after  his  father's  death  the  younger 
son  returned  home  and  heard  the  sad  news.  He 
was  very  sorry ;  but.  worse  than  all,  the  wicked 
elder  son  took  all  the  heirlooms  and  other  property 
to  himsirlf.  and  would  not  divide  them  equally,  as 
his  father  had  commanded.  Me  s<'iid  that  all  the 
things  wen:  Urft  to  himself  only,  as  head  and  repre- 
s**ntative  of  the  family.  V\)o\\  this  a  great  (juarrel 
ensued,  which  waxcnl  so  hot  that  the  brothers 
separated.  The  elder  brother  stayed  at  home  and 
enjoyed  himself;  but  the  younj^er  took  his  quiver 
antl  bow.  and  set  out  to  fnul  the  [lassa^cr  by  which 
his  father  had  \nmc  to  the  lower  worKl. 

•Having  found  the  entranre.  he  commenced 
the  descent.  He  walked  so  <|uickly  that  he  soon 
arrived  at  a  largr  village  lull  of  |K-ople  and  hne 
houses.  The  dogs  barked  .it  him  a^  he  went  along, 
and  he  hc.ird  the  jieople  saying  to  on«-  another, 
••()h!  then*  is  a  ghost  alwrnt  ;  then-  nnisi  Iw  a 
ghost  alKHit/*  They  then  brgan  to  present  liba- 
tions of  wine  to  him  <  )n  and  on  marched  ih«*  man. 
the  dogs  still  barking,  till  he  eame  to  the  house  of 
his  father.  He  entered  the  hut.  and  irieil  to  s|KMk 
to  his  parent,  but  could  not  make  himself  seen  or 
heard.  This  greatly  distressed  him.  .md  so  he  set 
III  work  to  hnd  a  way  l»y  which  he  might  learn  wh.u 
he  desired  to  know.     At  last  he  thought  of  .1  plan. 
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As  a  ghost,  why  should  he  not  enter  into  some 
member  of  the  village,  and  make  him  speak  for 
him  ?  He  would  try.  So  he  entered  the  heart  of 
a  man  near  at  hand,  and,  borrowing  his  mouth  and 
tongue,  asked  his  father  how  he  had  left  his 
property  in  the  upper  world.  The  father  made 
answer  that  he  had  divided  it  all  equally  between 
his  two  sons. 

*Then  the  younger  brother  returned  to  the 
upper  world  and  reported  what  he  had  done  and 
seen  and  heard.  Thereupon  his  brother  begged  his 
pardon  and  divided  the  goods  with  him  ;  and  ever 
after  that  time  they  lived  happily  side  by  side  in 
the  same  village.'  r 
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Relig;ion  -  -continued, 

( 1 » )  Ri  I. li :iiH •  N  Ti. K  MS, 

riiir.ilHN  ol  ^ihU      IIk-  wonl  for(io<l-  S|H.rial  word  illuNlralii)g 

Ainu  nliuioii. 

1 1  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  various  anicles 
of  Ainu  relij^ious  and  su|)crstitious  faith  are  arranj^ed 
in  the  mind  of  the  i)eo[)le  in  a  clear,  dcfnu-d  and 
Wfll-ihought-out  order.  Neither  those  items  which 
h.ive  reference  to  the  order  and  nature  of  the  gods. 
nor  those  which  have  to  do  with  the  work  and 
nature  of  the  demons,  are  thouj^ht  of  l>y  them  in 
SU4  h  a  way.  Althou^^h  the  Cri'aior  of  all  thinv^s 
is  n.iiurally  looked  U|K)n  as  the  (iod  «>(  all  j^ods, 
yet,  as  has  Ix-en  already  pointed  out.  He  is  ih«»ui4lu 
to  have  brouj^ht  all  thinj^s  inio  r\istenc(!  in  the 
lM-'^imunj{.  and  to  havr  continually  j^ovrrut-d  ihc 
wholr  universe  ever  since,  not  immcdiaidv  l»v  ilis 
own  |>ower.  but  by  mrans  <»f  many  lixnii^  prrsonal 
inn-rmr<liaries,  who  arr  all  constituted  i  hicfs  in 
their  own  'iomain.  who  have-  all  thrir  speci.il  sphere 
and  work,  and  who  have  anj^rls  to  assist  them  in 
the  e.vcuiion  of  thrir  iluties. 

Thesi*  inirrmfdiarics  an-  of  various  dc*j;rccs  of 
ordt-r.  nature.  |M>v\er.  and  aiuhority  ;  they  are.  in 
fact,  what  we  mi};ht  rail  laws  «if  Nature  invested 
with    lift*,    inttrllijjence,    and    |K>\ier.       Somr    were 
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appointed  to  create,  others  to  beautify,  and  some 
again  to  fructify  the  earth.  One  was  ordered  to 
rule  the  sun,  another  to  attend  to  fire,  a  third  to 
govern  rivers,  and  so  on.  These  rulers  or  living 
laws,  however,  exist  not  in  their  own  right  or  by 
their  own  power,  but  by  the  will  of  a  greater  and 
more  powerful  personified  Law  behind  them.  He 
is  the  Almighty  Power,  the  ever-living,  vitalising, 
intelligent  force  of  all  Nature  and  being.  All 
other  divine  beings,  whatever  their  grade  may  be, 
are  directly  responsible  to  Him.  They  stand 
somewhat  in  the  same  relation  to  Him  as  a  child 
does  to  its  parents,  or  subjects  to  their  rulers. 
Nevertheless,  traditions  inform  us  that  the  gods 
gather  themselves  together  and  consult  with  one 
another  as  to  ways  and  means  before  they  act, 
the  Creator,  of  course,  acting  as  president  just  in 
the  same  way  as  the  Ainu  chiefs  used  to  meet 
together  for  consultation  before  they  acted.  In 
short,  the  Ainu  invest  the  gods  with  their  own 
manners  and  customs  and  modes  of  thought  and 
action. 

By  this  we  can  easily  understand  how  it  is 
that,  after  the  Creator,  now  this  and  now  that  god 
is  spoken  of  as  chief  Supposing,  for  instance,  a 
person  is  sick,  and  the  people  have  met  together, 
as  is  their  custom  at  such  times,  to  pray  that  the 
sick  one  may  be  healed.  The  fire  goddess,  who 
is  believed  to  be  able  to  purify  the  body  and 
heal  disease,  will  then  be  worshipped.  Thus  for  a 
time  she  is  uppermost  in  the  mind,  and  the  re- 
membrance of  the  existence  of  all  other  gods, 
whether   above    or   below  her,    will   be  as  it   were 
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in  abeyance.  Sup[X>se,  tigain,  that  a  man  is  going 
out  to  sea  to  catch  fish,  what  is  more  natunil  than 
that  he  should,  {particularly  if  he  observes  a  storm 
coming  on.  call  upon  the  god  of  fine  or  demon  of 
bad  weather  to  come  to  his  aid  ?  This  is  exactly 
what  he  does.  Here  then  we  see  at  one  time  one 
|K)wer,  and  at  another  time  another  god,  standing  at 
the  head  of  affairs. 

But  we  must  be  careful  not  to  allow  such 
instances  to  mislead  us.  Nothing  is  more  easy 
than  for  an  onlooker  to  get  hold  of  an  altogether 
heterodox  opinion  with  reganl  to  these  things,  and 
to  imagine  himself  to  be  holding  the  orthodox  faith. 
On  carefully  considering  these  matters,  and  after 
watching  for  years  the  actions  of  the  .Ainu  under 
many  [>eculiar  circumstances,  we  find,  as  hits 
already  l)een  illustnited  in  this  book,  that  the 
idea  of  mediation  is  ver)'  deeply  nnUed  in  their 
nature.  If,  for  instance,  they  find  that  the  par- 
ticular goil  they  are  worshi|)ping  does  not  answer 
their  prayer,  they  leave  hiin  and  go  to  the  Creator 
-  the  Fountain-head — Himself  to  see  what  He  will 
do  for  them.  Nay,  they  even  sometinurs  go  so  far 
as  to  accuse  the  lesser  deity  to  the  j^n-atc-r  «)f  not 
doing  his  duty  ! 

rpon  asking  these  jK'opIe  why  they  ilo  not  g<> 
in  the  first  instance  directly  to  the  Creat»>r  Himself, 
nither  than  de|>end  upon  such  intmnetlianes  as 
the  fire  goddess  and  others,  who,  it  sec-ms.  are 
not  reliable  at  all  times,  they  say.  'As  (iod  has 
appointed  these  intermeiliaries  as  channels  through 
which  we  are  to  approach  Him.  wr  must,  or  rather 
certainly  ought,  to  dt>  as  He  directs  vvs.  vvvvd  vwa.  -5^% 
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we  choose  in  this  matter.  If  He  has  appointed 
means  of  approach  to  Himself,  we  ought  to  avail 
ourselves  of- those  means,  and  not  make  others  for 
ourselves.*  They  also  say  that  neither  the  goddess 
of  fire  nor  any  other  deity  has  power  of  will  and 
choice  to  do  just  as  they  please.  We  are  informed 
that  the  goddess  of  fire,  besides  her  many  other 
names,  such  as  '  divine  fire,'  *  the  nourishing 
divinity,'  *the  cradle  deity,'  'divine  grandmother/ 
and  others,  is  also  called  *the  divine  messenger/ 
or  *  divine  angel  *  ;  and  that  she  acts  as  a  mediator 
between  God  and  men.  Thus  we  arrive  at  the 
true  Ainu  ideas  of  the  particular  offices  of  what  we 
might  very  justifiably  call  their  secondary  gods. 
They  were  made,  first,  to  do  God's  will  in  the 
universe,  especially  with  respect  to  human  beings ; 
secondly,  they  are  the  servants  of  God's  worshippers, 
and  act  as  a  medium  through  whom  prayers  go  to 
Him,  and  the  answers  return  to  them. 

There  are  some  rare  occasions,  however,  when 
the  people  do  directly  approach  the  Creator  Him- 
self.    Thus  an  Ainu  once  said  to  me : — 

*  When  in  very  great  distress  the  people  practise 
what  is  caWed  yaiassuruam  {i.e.  *' publishing  news  of 
oneself").  It  is  a  custom  known  to  few  only,  for  no 
one  but  theologians  (the  learned  in  religion)  are 
taught  it.  And  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  if  the  Ainu 
have  any  trouble  or  are  in  any  very  great  distress, 
they  choose  a  man  learned  in  the  doctrine,  and  get 
him  to  call  to  heaven.  If  he  does  this  correctly, 
health  is  certain  to  come.  But  mark,  if  one  heed- 
lessly allows  another  to  hear  the  name  of  the  god 
he  calls  upon,  it  is  blasphemy.     And  so  it  comes  to 
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|iiiss  that  the  people  are  very  careful  as  to  whom 
they  teach  this  art  and  name.  The  initiated  only  may 
know  thereof,  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  itak  eosshhoen 
(•'a  word  which  may  produce  evil")  they  do  not  allow 
others  to  hear  it.  If  this  ceremony  is  performed 
correctly,  blessing  will  follow,  for  the  sick  will  be 
cureil.  and  deer  flourish.  The  word  may  be  s|X)ken 
to  the  supreme  God  only.* 

We  have  seen  that  the  Ainu  KK)k  u|K)n  this  God 
as  the  source  of  all  life  and  l)ein}^,  the  maker  of  men 
and  so-called  g^nls,  the  upholder  of  all  things,  and 
the  dispenser  of  all  authority  to  His  servants.  W'c 
have  also  seen  that  when  this  auj^ust  Being  intends 
t«»  reach  earth  and  men,  He  always  acts  through 
the  lower  orders  of  gods  as  His  medium  or  mrans 
of  communication,  and  so  never  dmrs  anything 
immeiiiately  Himself,  that  is  to  say.  so  far  as  our 
exjK-ri<Mice  goes.  Vt-t,  although  He  is  not  usually 
supjiosrd  to  work  directly  Himst-lf.  we  find  that  He 
is  not  conceived  of  as  idle,  or  merely  sitting  in  the 
heav(*ns  like  a  machine,  and  selfishly  happy  in  His 
own  contemplation,  and  cruelly  disregarding  His 
creatures.  Nay,  He  takes  an  interest  in  .ill  th.it  is 
gf»ing  on  in  the  world,  and  is  always  superintending 
the  many  officers  of  His  government.  Houfver. 
these  servants  of  His  are  sometimes  remiss.  an<l  dt» 
not  execute  His  ord«Ts  properly.  Ilrme.  if  there 
are  S4>me  things  in  this  world  which  ur  think  are 
not  cjuite  as  they  ought  lo  Ik:,  it  is  not  berause  the 
Creator  has  In^en  or  is  careless,  but  In-cuise  His 
agents  have  not  properly  carried  out  His  instruc- 
tions, and  also  Ixxausir  the  evil  one  is  always  en- 
deavouring to  frustrate    His  designs  and  sa^\}Uvwt. 
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His  counsels.  For,  be  it  remembered,  the  Ainu 
think  that  there  are  careless  and  unfaithful  servants 
of  God  in  heaven  above,  as  there  are  evil  and  faith- 
less servants  of  men  in  earth  beneath.  They  believe 
there  are  fiends  among  the  angelic  beings,  as  there 
are  among  the  terrestrial  bodies  of  men. 

The  Ainu  term  for  God  is  kamuty  which  appears 
to  come  from  the  same  root  as  the  Japanese  word 
for  God,  which  is  kami.  In  the  most  ancient  times 
of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  the  form  of  the 
Japanese  word  was  kantu,  which  is  still  nearer  the 
Ainu  word  kamui.  In  fact,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
the  Japanese  borrowed  their  word  kamu  from  the 
Ainu  kanmi.  This  is  not  the  place  in  which  to 
discuss  such  a  matter ;  but  after  much  careful 
thought,  and  after  duly  weighing  such  evidence  as 
could  be  obtained,  we  have  formed  the  opinion  that, 
however  unlikely  it  may  at  first  sight  appear,  the 
Japanese  owe  their  word  for  *  god '  to  an  Ainu 
source. 

Now,  looking  at  the  word  itself,  and  taking  into 
consideration  its  meaning,  just  as  it  stands,  we  find 
that  it  means  *he  who,*  or  *  that  which,'  *  covers' 
or  *  overshadows/  If,  however,  we  trace  it  further 
back  still  it  means  *  that  which  is,'  or  *  he  who  is 
highest,'  or  *  greatest,'  or  *  best,'  or  'worst.'  The 
first  meaning,  of  course,  is  to  be  preferred,  because 
it  is  the  simplest,  and  does  not  require  to  be 
referred  back  to  another  term — for  the  simplest  is 
generally  found  to  be  the  best.  Whichever  of  the 
two  meanings  are  taken — for  both  or  either  may  be 
taken — both  alike  are  found  to  be  akin  to  the  word 
for   'heaven,'   and   that  m  \\.s  turi\  has   'top'   or 
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*  aI>ove '  for  its  root.  And  so  we  catch  a  glimpse 
of  what  was  in  the  Ainu  mind  when  he  first  coined 
the  name  for  god.  He  seems  to  have  looked  upon 
him  as  the  great  overshadowing  Lord  of  all. 

At  the  present  day  this  word  kamni  is  used  very 
extensively.  It  has  various  shades  of  meaning, 
which  vary  if  used  before  or  after  another  word,  and 
according  to  the  object  to  which  it  is  applied.  The 
ancient  Hebrews  used  to  speak  of  the  'trees  of 
God/  'mountains  of  (iod/  and  so  on,  when  they 
intended  to  jjive  the  idea  of  'greatness,*  or  *  height/ 
or  '  l)eauty,*  and  such  like  (|ualities.  So  the  Ainu 
Sf^eak  at  the  present  day.  Thus,  for  'great  trees/ 
we  hear  •  trees  of  j^od ' ;  for  '  high  mountains,' 
'mountains  of  jjod  * ;  for  'lary[e  rivers,*  'rivers  of 
jjod' :  for  '  mijfhty  winds/  '  winds  of  gcxl  * ;  or  for 
a  •  beautiful  flower  *  we  hear  '  flower  of  god.*  So, 
too,  for  a  •  handsome  face*  the  Ainu  sometimes  say 
'face  of  ^ckI/  and  a  good  and  holy  man  they  would 
naturally  call  a  '  man  of  god.*  In  strict  accordance 
with  this,  we  also  find  the  people  calling  l>ears  by 
the  name  of  *god/  or  'animals  of  god.'  But  it 
must  by  no  means  be  overlooked  that  the  devil 
also,  as  well  as  such  evil  diseiises  as  sinall-|>)X,  have 
the  same  term  kafuui  applied  to  them.  In  such 
aises  as  these  it  is  evident  that  we  cannot  use  the 
English  term  *god* :  nay,  it  cannot  be  translated  in 
chose  cas(!S.  It  seems  to  be  verv  like  thr  (ireek 
word  daimon,  for  that  also  was  applied  to  both  g<MKl 
and  evil  objects. 

By  a  careful  analogy  we  find  that,  when  the 
term  kamui  is  applieil  to  g<MKl  ol)jects,  it  expresses 
the  quality  of  usefulness,   bei\e\\cu\\cti,  vvc  vA  \*rvw>^ 
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exalted  or  divine.  When  applied  to  supposed  evil 
gods,  it  indicates  that  which  is  most  to  be  feared 
and  dreaded.  When  applied  to  devils,  reptiles,  and 
evil  diseases,  it  signifies  what  is  most  hateful, 
abominable,  and  repulsive.  When  applied  as  a 
prefix  to  animals,  fish  or  fowl,  it  represents  the 
greatest  or  fiercest,  or  the  most  useful  for  food  or 
clothing.  When  applied  to  persons,  it  is  sometimes 
expressive  of  goodness,  but  more  often  is  a  mere 
title  of  respect  and  reverence. 

As,  therefore,  the  Ainu  apply  their  term  for 
god  to  such  a  variety  of  objects,  both  to  the 
greatest  and  highest  good,  and  also  to  the  lowest 
and  most  malignant  evil — to  gods  and  devils,  spirit 
and  matter,  reptile,  animal,  and  man — it  is  not 
surprising  that  very  much  superstition  is  mixed  up 
with  their  religion — that  demonology  is  intermingled 
with  their  theology,  and  that  evil  is  mixed  with 
good.  Hence,  if  we  find  that  some  of  the  Ainu 
ideas  of  and  remarks  concerning  God  and  religion 
are  full  of  contradictions,  at  one  time  high  and 
sublime,  at  another  gross  and  repulsive — if  some- 
times He  is  represented  as  a  material  substance,  and 
at  others  as  a  spiritual  being,  now  as  good,  now  as 
evil,  and  now  as  indifferent — we  shall  not  be  sur- 
prised. 

The  Ainu  word  tuntu,  which  we  will  translate 
by  '  brace '  and  then  *  support,*  is  a  noun,  and  is 
used  to  designate  a  piece  of  wood  used  in  building 
huts,  which  forms  the  main  support  of  the  roof  of 
the  hut.  The  tuntu  is  to  a  hut  what  the  corner- 
stone is  to  a  house,  or  the  key-stone  to  a  vault  or 
airchy   or   a    pillar   to   a  b^\eov\^.     We   might    not, 
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perhaps,  expect  to  hear  this  word  applied  to  deity. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  very  often  used  by  the  Ainu 
when  addressing  God  in  prayer,  and  a  thoughtful 
person  will  quickly  see  its  appropriateness  as  a 
divine  name.  For,  after  due  consideration  of  the 
word,  and  the  different  objects  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied, we  are  led  to  conclude  that  when  the  Ainu 
pniy  to  God  iis  the  Tuntu  of  the  world  they  con- 
ceive of  Him  as  being  its  living  'bnice,*  'support/ 
'pillar,'  *  sustainer,'  and  'upholder.*  It  reminds 
one  of  St.  Paul's  words,  where  he  siiys,  *  By  Him 
all  things  consist.* 

Further,  the  Ainu  conceive  this  Tuntu  as  an 
intelligent  |)ower.  and  hence  they  delight  to  account 
for  each  step  in  ever)'  phenomenon  of  Nature  which 
comes  under  their  notice,  by  referring  it  biick, 
though  often  through  numerous  and  iKirticular 
iigencies,  to  that  living  |K)wer,  the  intelligent  Tuntu 
or  •  sup|)ort  *  of  the  universe.  This  lx;ing  is  some- 
times s{)oken  of  as  the  *  Creator '  of  all.  and  hence 
we  are  taught  that  the  .Ainu  l<M)k  upon  Him  as  not 
only  ///  the  world,  and  holding  it  together,  but  also 
oiitsuL'  of  ii,  and  making  it.  and  therefore  transcend- 
ing it.  He  is  its  summit,  centre,  and  lounilati«>n.  its 
originator  and  mighty  'sup|Hirt.' 

I  als«)  find  that  the  people  sometimes  aililress 
(iinl  by  the  endearing  term  of  .v///W<i.  /.<•.  'cradle,' 
for  1  have  heard  them  pray  to  Him  uniler  that 
name.  Moreover,  it  has  l>een  already  {xiinted  out 
that  Gml  is  also  called  *  the  one  who  feeds  us/  *  (»ur 
nourisher,'  and  such  like  names.  Surely  all  such 
designations  can  only  spring  from  the  soul  of  a 
deeply    religious   |)eople.      Yet    Mr,    l^mdu     s^v^^^ 
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*  The  Ainu  worship  nothing  ;  the  Ainu,  properly 
speaking,  have  no  religion/  The  very  idea  is 
absurd,  for  the  theory  that  there  has  ever  been  a 
race  without  religion  has  been  exploded  over  and 
over  again.  It  would  have  been  far  nearer  the 
truth  had  Mr.  Landor  said  :  *  The  Ainu  worship 
everything,'  and  that  *  there  never  was  a  race  of 
people  more  full  of  religion  than  the  Ainu.' 

How  natural  it  seems  that  the  thoughts  and 
appellations  of  e very-day  life,  and  words  in  daily 
use,    should    be    taken   and   applied   to   the   great 

*  cradle '  of  all,  the  *  nourisher '  of  every  person, 
the  great  *  all-mother,'  or,  as  we  should  say,  the 
great  *  all-father ' !  How  natural,  again,  that  these 
words  should  be  taken  and  applied  to  the  material 
fire  which  warms  the  body  and  cooks  the  food ! 
Doubly  natural  does  this  appear,  when  we  consider 
that  in  the  Ainu  idea  heat  is  looked  upon  as  life, 
and  coldness  as  death.  In  fact,  the  best  way  of 
saying  '  good-bye '  to  a  person  is  to  use  the 
expression,  Popke  no  okai  yan — that  is,  *  May  you 
be  kept  warm.' 

The  idea  underlying  the  name  *  cradle '  when 
applied  to  God  appears  to  be  this.  Just  as  a  child 
is  nursed  in  the  bosom  of  a  cradle,  and  is  made 
comfortable,  and  kept  free  from  danger  in  it,  so 
all  men  are  brought  up  and  nursed,  as  it  were,  in  the 
bosom  of  God  ;  for  He  is  the  Creator,  support, 
sustainer  of  the  universe,  and  the  protector  and 
nourisher  of  all  mankind. 

The  word  turen  is  very  curious,  and,  like  the 
name  for  God,  can  be  applied  to  both  good  and 
evil  objects.      It   signifies  *to  be    inspired    by    the 
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{{•kIs/  as  when  a  prophet  prophesies  ;  then  to  be 
|K)ssessecl  with  a  devil  ;  then  to  be  afflicted  with 
disease  as  a  punishment  for  evil  deeds :  next  to 
receive  special  blessings  from  Cuk]  ;  and  lastly  to 
have  God  s  protection,  as  when  engaged  in  some 
great  or  dangerous  undertaking. 

What  fxirticular  meaning  is  intended  in  any 
given  |)assage  is  to  be  explained  by  the  context, 
and  the  common  sense  of  the  listener.  The  particle 
I  is  sometimes  prefixed  to  hifen,  making  iluren. 
When  this  is  d<mc  it  makes  the  word  stronger,  or 
intensifies  the  meaning.  It  is  used  especially  when 
(i<k1  is  thought  of  its  the  inspiring,  guiding, 
guarding,  protecting  Angd  of  human  beings. 
Ever)'  Ainu  hut  is  supposed  to  have  its  s|)ecial 
guardian  g<xl.  who  is  thought  to  rest  u|K)n  the 
pHif  when  the  mitstcr  is  at  home,  and  give  warning 
of  approaching  danger,  and  who  accompanies  the 
head  of  a  family  when  he  giK:s  forth  t<)  his  wars 
and  on  his  hunting  ex|x:ditions.  They  believe 
also  that  there  is  a  s[>ecial  protecting  angel  for 
each  individual. 

Thus,  then,  we  learn  that  the  Ainu  l<M>k  u|)on 
tied-  first,  as  the  Creator  of  the  world  ami  its 
Preserver;  secondly,  ;ls  the  IVoviilenti.d  Father 
and  sustainer  of  mankind  in  general  ;  and  thirdly, 
as  the  guanlian  and  s|)eci«il  pr«»tecting  .\ngrl  of 
each  individual  |>ers<»n.  They  also  U-lirvc  that 
every  man  has  a  faculty  implanted  in  his  n.iture 
by  means  of  which  he  can  kn«>w  litKl,  and 
commune  with   Him  in  prayer. 
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QHAPTER    LI. 

Religion — contitmed, 

(e)    Gods  and  Demons  of  Earth  and  Air, 

Besides  the  many  duties  the  goddess  of  fire  is 
supposed  to  perform  there  is  a  special  one  which 
well  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  For  not  only  is 
she  looked  upon  as  useful,  but  as  very  awful  as 
well.  She  is  useful  because  she  warms  the  body, 
brings  health,  and  cooks  the  food  ;  and  she  is 
awful  because  she  is  a  special  witness  who  notes 
the  words  and  actions  of  men  and  women.  It  is 
she  who  will  appear  for  or  against  us  at  the  Great 
Day  of  Judgment.  She  will  present  the  dread 
Judge  of  all  with  a  perfect  picture  of  every  word 
and  action  spoken  and  done  by  each  individual 
being,  and  from  her  there  can  be  no  appeal. 
Thus  every  person  will  be  rewarded  or  punished 
hereafter  according  to  the  representations  made 
by  her.  It  is  no  wonder  therefore  that  this 
deity  should  take  the  first  place  among  the  gods 
of  the  earth,  and  that  so  much  importance  should 
be  attached  to  the  hearth  and  fire  worship. 

The   deity    next    in   order   appears    to   be   one 

who   goes    by   the    name   of  Toikurupiinikuru,   or 

'  he  who  rises  from  the  face  of  the  earth.'     He  is 

married,  and   his  wife's    name    is    Toikurupunimat, 

or  's\i^  who  rises  from  the  face  of  the  earth.'     It 
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is  their  duty  to  look  after  vegetation ;  they  are 
siiiil  lo  be  of  a  jfood  nature,  and  as  such  oujjht  to 
be  worshipped,  have  iptao  offered  thcni  and  sak^ 
drunk  in  their  honour. 

One  called  Pekonchikoroguru,  or  •  he  who  wears 
a  water  cap/  comes  next.  The  people  say  that 
this  deity  looks  like  a  very  j^reat  cloud.  When 
he  appears  he  rises  from  the  mountains  like  a 
mi^jhly  nu'n  cloud.  He  is  said  to  be  very  good, 
and  should  have  inao  and  sakf  offered  him.  There 
is  a  legend  concerning  him  which  is  as  follows : — 
'Once  upon  a  time  the  Ainu  were  at  war.  The 
enemy  h.id  pressed  them  very  hard,  and  had  set  fire 
lo  their  huls.  l'j)on  this  the  people  called  up<m 
every  god  they  could  think  of  for  deliverance.  At 
length  a  large  cloud  arose  out  of  the  mountains 
and.  tlcMiting  directly  to  the  luirning  village,  rained 
heavily  u|)on  it,  and  extinguished  the  llames.  They 
then  learned  of  this  god  for  the  first  time,  for  he 
was  quite  unknown  In-fore.  He  has  l)een  wor- 
shippi'd  ever  since  this  event,  and  the  name  **  he 
who  wears  a  water  cap'*  was  j^iven  him.* 

The  ntrxt  gml  is  called  Ikoroporo\^uru,  or  *  he 
wln>  |K)ssessrs  great  treasure.'  He  is  aKo  known 
liv  the  name  Xupurikoro  kamui,  or  *  the  ilivine  jhis- 
sessor  of  the  mountains.*  as  was  shown  in  the  legenil 
given  on  another  pa^^e.  Like  th«»se  mentioned 
aliove.  he  has  the  highest  kind  of  w«>rship  otfired 
him.  It  is  his  province  to  watch  over  the  moun- 
tains. Like  that  to  be  given  next,  this  goil  is 
also  said  to  come  in  the  iMnlily  form  of  a  bear 
when  he  app(*ars  to  p(*4i|)le. 

Sa  truwcporo  kamui,  t»r  *  the  deity  ^ho  makes 
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large  footprints/  appears  to  follow  next  in  order. 
This  god  is  also  said  to  assume  the  form  of  a 
bear  when  he  appears  in  the  earth,  and  to  leave 
very  large  footprints  behind  him.  Like  all  the 
rest,  this  one  also  is  an  object  of  divine  worship. 

The  last  earthly  deity  I  shall  mention  is  called 
by  the  name  of  Shirikoro  kamui,  or  *  the  divine 
possessor  of  the  land.*  His  bodily  shape  is  not 
known,  but  he  is  said  to  be  often  worshipped  by 
the  men,  for  it  is  his  province  to  watch  over  all 
the  trees  of  the  forest. 

We  now  come  to  the  gods  of  the  air.  In 
speaking  of  these,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
there  is  one  who  is  said  to  reign  supreme.  He 
is  often  called  Kotan  kara  kamuiy  Moshiri  kara 
kamui,  and  Kando  koro  kamuiy  which  all  mean 
*  the  divine  maker  of  places  and  worlds,  and 
possessor  of  heaven.'  This  deity  is  the  personal 
ruler  and  sovereign  of  all  the  rest,  for  every  other 
owes  allegiance  to  him,  and  must  obey  him  in  all 
things.  Next  to  him  is  placed  the  goddess  of  the 
sun,  who  is  conceived  of  as  being  the  special 
caretaker  of  the  good  things  God  has  made  and 
fixed  in  the  universe,  and  of  whom  a  full  account 
has  been  given  in  Chapter  VI. 

Following  next  in  order  is  one  called  S/iinish- 
erangtirti,  or  '  he  who  comes  down  through  the 
highest  heavens.'  It  is  thought  that  he  governs 
the  highest  places  above  the  clouds.  He  is  said 
to  be  married,  and  his  consort's  name  is  Shinis/i- 
eranntat^  ix,  *she  who  comes  down  through  the 
highest  heavens.'  Both  are  worshipped,  while  inao 
and  sa^/  are  offered  for  their  acceptance. 
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After  these  follows  NochiuerangtirUy  or  *  he  who 
comes  down  through  the  stars/  It  is  the  province 
of  this  deity  to  attend  to  the  well-being  of  the  stars. 
He  also  has  a  wife  who,  together  with  him,  has 
inac  and  sake  offered  her.  Uraraeranguru  is  the 
last  I  have  heard  spoken  of.  This  name  means 
•he  who  descends  throujfh  the  fog.*  His  wife 
always  kee[)S  him  company,  and  they  are  sup|)osed 
to  have  their  home  in  the  mists  and  fo}^s,  and  to 
superintend  all  things  connected  with  these  elements. 
They,  t<K),  like  the  rest,  are  objects  of  worship. 

In  [)assing  now  from  the  gods  of  the  land  and 
air,  it  is  curious  to  remark  that  the  demons  supposed 
to  reside  in  these  elements  are  thought  to  be  much 
more  numerous.  On  this  matter  an  Ainu  once  said 
to  me :  *  As  the  demons  of  the  air  are  so  near  this 
earth  of  ours,  it  is  possible  for  them  to  pay  us 
frequent  visits,  and  even  dwell  among  us.  This 
accounts  for  so  much  evil  in  the  world.*  ( )nly  a 
short  time  ago  I  was  asking  a  man  whether  there 
were  evil  drvads  in  the  forest,  as  there  are  mermaids 
and  water-nymphs  in  th(!  lakes,  rivers,  anil  se;is. 
'Certainly,*  he  siiid  ;  *  great  numlnrrs  of  them.  The 
genii  who  work  evil  to  men  are  jxirt  of  these,  and 
though  dwelling  in  the  forests  ami  mountains,  have 
their  real  home  in  the  air  antuml  us.  They  are 
servants  of  the  prince  of  devils.'  lit-  s,iiil  that 
he  had  never  setrn  one,  but  firmly  iKilieved  thry 
existed,  for  all  that.  On  asking  another  man  what 
he  would  do,  or  what  would  U*  the  Ixrst  pKice  t«i 
flee  to,  if  pursued  by  an  evil  genius,  he  s.iiil  that 
•the  most  secure  hiiling-place  is  close  under  the 
bank  of  a  river  where  the  running  water  has  carried 
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the  soil  away.  The  devil  is  certain  not  to  be  able 
to  find  a  person  hiding  there,  providing  he  did  not 
see  in  what  direction  the  object  of  his  pursuit  ran ! 
However,  should  he  have  seen  in  which  direction 
he  went,  the  best  thing  to  be  done  is  to  climb  a 
tree,  for  though  demons  can  also  climb,  yet  a 
person  may  easily  keep  him  off  by  hammering 
away  at  his  claws  with  a  branch ! ' 

After  the  demon  of  marshes  mentioned  in 
Chapter  IV.,  the  chief  of  the  land  demons  seems 
to  be  one  called  Kinashutunguru,  or  *  he  who 
resides  among  the  grass  roots.'  This  is  really 
the  snake,  which  has  already  been  very  fully 
treated  of  in  the  chapter  on  Serpent  Cultus, 
and  therefore  calls  for  no  further  remarks  here. 

The  demon  next  in  order  is  named  Toipohm- 
c/iiriy  or  *  the  underground  bird.'  Why  he  should 
be  called  a  bird  no  one  appears  to  know,  excepting 
that  this  demon  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the  bird 
tribe.  We  are  told  that  when  a  hunter  is  in  dancrer 
of  being  killed  by  a  bear,  he  will  seek  deliverance 
by  calling  upon  this  demon  in  prayer.  If  the 
prayer  is  heard,  inao  and  sake  are  offered  for  his 
acceptance. 

The  next  demon  is  called  Toikunrarigum. 
This  name  means  '  he  who  rests  upon  the  earth,' 
and  his  wife's  name  is  Toihmrarimat,  These  are 
called  upon  in  time  of  danger  or  harm  from  wild 
animals.  Like  that  last  mentioned,  this  demon 
was  also  spoken  of  in  the  chapter  on  Animal 
Cultus  (a). 

Honpokikeush  stands  next  in  order.  This  name 
weans  *he  who  rattles  upon  the  under  part,'  i.e.  of 
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the  mountain  sides.  It  is  said  to  be  this  demon 
who  causes  the  stcmes  to  rattle  down  the  mountain 
sides.  By  many  Ainu  he  is  worshipped  when  walk- 
ing under  danjjerous  cliffs,  but  others  apjK^ar  to 
consider  this  rank  hetercxloxy. 

Another  demon  is  named  Purikanda  kamni^  or 
'  he  who  is  very  wild.'  He  is  also  called  Nupuri- 
kesungtiru  by  some,  and  that  means  *the  |)erson 
who  resides  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.'  He  is 
s;iid  to  l>e  :i  very  wild  and  dangerous  demon,  and  to 
ap]>ear  in  the  form  of  a  man  eater  bear  when  alxait 
t«>  destroy  any  one. 

Iicaesanf^uru  is  the  next  s[)oken  of,  and  his  name 
means  *  he  who  comes  down  from  the  mtmntains.' 
Like  the  demtm  last  mentioneil,  this  one  also 
assumes  the  form  of  a  l>ear  when  he  makes  his 
visitatiims,  and  he  never  appears  except  it  be  with 
evil  intent.  For  deliverance  fn»m  him  jH-oplc  in 
danj^er  must  call  uj)on  Toif*okuHchiri  and  Toikun- 
rariguru  mentioned  alM>ve. 

I'ollowinji  this  is  a  demon  who  has  thr  name  of 
IzvaSosoincara/fi\  or  'he  who  looks  thn»u'»h  the 
mountains.*  This  is  supixisrd  to  bf  a  fdmliKis 
monster  who  has  a  subterraneous  htnne  in  the* 
middle  of  the  mountains,  and  who  is  ever  piircinj^ 
the  riK:ks  with  his  eyes  to  ser  what  rvil  \\v  may  il«». 
His  l)«Miilv  form  is  not  known. 

After  this  monsirr  coim-s  /uuikos/iiMpuk.  or 
*  the  mountain  rlf.'  H<-  is  an  awful  monster  alw.iys 
intent  on  mischief,  ami  is  s^iiil  to  havr  tht*  |>owrr  t>f 
assuming  any  form  he  wills  at  ple;isure. 

Iwacchisluhish  is  a  demon  saiil  to  Ik:  closrlv 
allied  to  that  last   spoken  of.     This  name  means 
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*  he  who  cries  in  the  mountains/  He  is  said  to 
have  the  form  of  a  bird,  and  to  low  like  an  ox. 

Another  demon  goes  by  the  name  of  Iwaoro- 
penerep,  i.e.  *he  who  breaks  the  mountains/  This 
is  said  to  be  a  kind  of  fabulous  night  bird,  and  to 
have  a  voice  something  like  that  of  a  deer,  but  so 
powerful  is  it  that  every  time  it  cries  the  jar  of 
it  breaks  the  strongest  rocks  in  pieces  ;  nay.  its 
vibrations  are  so  severe  that  no  man  can  hear  it 
and  live. 

The  next  demon  is  called  Iwarasambe^  or  *  he 
who  comes  down  through  the  grass  growing  upon 
the  mountain  sides/  His  body  is  supposed  to  be  of 
a  black  colour,  and  about  as  large  as  a  dog  or  fox  in 
size.  His  ears  are  very  long,  and  he  has  two  teeth, 
each  about  a  foot  in  length,  sticking  up  from  his 
lower  jaw. 

Iwahoinu,  or  *  mountain  marten,'  appears  to 
follow  next.  This  demon  animal  is  said  to  be 
abnormally  large,  to  have  very  long  teeth  and 
great  horns.  Among  the  individuals  of  this  family 
some  are  black  and  others  red,  but  all  are  ver)' 
dangerous  to  meet. 

The  next  to  follow  is  another  fabulous  creature 
called  Iwasaraushy  or  *  he  who  has  a  tail  of  rock 
grass.'  He  is  also  sometimes  called  Arasaraush, 
which  means  '  he  with  the  tail  par  excelleftce.'  The 
body  of  this  creature  is  said  to  be  very  large 
indeed,    but  there  is  no  hair  on  its  bodv. 

The  last  demon  I  remember  having  heard  of 
is  named  Iwaisepo,  or  *  mountain  hare.'  This  demon 
is  also  said  to  be  very  large,  and  to  resemble  a 
hare  m  bodily  form.     Its  colour  is  sometimes  black, 
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and   its  cry  is  like  that  of  a  deer.      Its   ears   are 
siiid  to  be  between  two  and  three  feet  lonj^. 

Such  are  the  demons  of  the  land.  On  turninij 
next  to  those  of  the  air,  we  must  remark,  in  the 
first  place,  that,  according  to  Ainu  ideas,  there  are 
six  quarters  of  the  vjlobe,  and  that  the  winds  of 
iMch  quarter  are  supjH)sed  to  l>e  vehicles  of  demons. 
Why  this  is  so,  or  what  sj)ecial  evil  these  demons 
brinji,  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn.  It  ap[H*ars 
that  no  sali'  or  itiao  are  offered  to  them. 

The  very  worst  aerial  demon  is  supposed  to  come 
in  what  is  known  as  IkatNcnas/iP't'ra,  or  'the  south- 
east wind.'     Then  follows  Pikatatonomalnep,     This 
IS  a  name  of  the  west   wind.      When  thest*    winds 
are  very   slronj^    this    demon    is    worship|)ed,    aiul 
earnestly  asked  to  cause  them  to  cease.      MtPias/ioi- 
i'ahctft\ni'    is    ihr    next.        Fhis    is    a    namr   for    a 
stron;j    east    wind,    and     is    sai<l    i«»    hv     very    «vil. 
Thru  Comes  S/iufNn'rii:^rN\iil\    and    iliis    is   mraiit 
f«»r    thr    west     wind.        I'ollowiii^    this    <lfmnn    we 
have  A/a/naiih'i'fn'/ii\  i»r  ihf  'norih  wind.'      N('iili«-r 
this  nor  that  immrdialrly  prrndiiiy^  an-  looked  u|x»n 
as  Inrin^i   of  a   vrry   bad   naiun-.       Mot^iuii  appears 
to  come  last  in  ord«T.       I  his  iiamr  rfpn-srius  any 
stron;4    wimi    whiih   coiius    iVoiu   tin-    north cisinn 
<|uarti'r  of  ih«-  rompiiss.      \\\v  dcm«»n   who  riil<*s  in 
this    uind    is   said   lt»   Ix-   vrrv    b«id.   ihou-'h    \\<A  so 
rvil  as  that  called  Ikanuuii^lntra,  miniioiuMl  alMi\c. 
lirsidc'S    thrsr    ihcr*'    is    ihr     whirlwind,    which     is 
sometimes  c.dlrd  Chiukopoytrira  or  'iwisi<-il  wiml.' 
ami   stimrtimes    Wenrira  or   *  ba«l   wind.'      As  liiis 
was   mentioned   .it    the   f*nd  ol    <  ha|»ter    XXXIII. 
no  further  relereme  will  In*  m.ide  to  it   here. 
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The  next  demon  to  be  mentioned  is  called 
Upasruyamdewenyuk,  This  means  'severe  snow- 
storms ' ;  also  Aptoruyambewenyuk,  or  *  severe 
rainstorms ' ;  also  Ruyambenitnep,  i.e,  *  demon 
storms.'  In  times  of  great  rain,  that  is  to  say, 
when  Aptoniyambewenyuk  pays  a  visit,  and  the 
Ainu  desire  to  get  rid  of  him,  they  deride  him  by 
taking  a  sieve,  and  setting  it  upon  poles  outside 
of  a  hut  They  then  challenge  the  demon  to  fill 
it  with  water,  if  he  can  ;  but  if  he  cannot  do  so 
tell  him  that  he  had  better  take  his  departure. 
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A  iM>Rii;iNi'>,  in  Vtv.o   prior  to 

^^     ihf  Ainu,  1 2  ;  tlu*ir  hoiiNOs, 

13:  k*({i*ni is  about f  13.  14 

Ado|>tion    of  JaiKint'M*  (hildrt-nf 

19,  232  :    of  Non  ami  dau^htiT- 

in-law,  22^ 

At-roiitr,  niaki*  ofn-nin^  to  Hades, 

Ainu.  th«-ir  fathi-rland.  i  ;  wrrr 
«-annitiaU,  2  :  nuaninj:  of  thi* 
nanus  3  :  mad«-  l»y  Aioina.  4  : 
b\  Okikunimi.  4  :  t»v  (iiNl,  4  : 
liat  khonr  niatlc  of  \iillf>\i.  4  : 
hair  nudr  ot  1  hi<  k^rrd,  4  : 
uii|>«Tfit*lly  mailr,  5  :  not  dt-N- 
<  fn«lrd  from  ih*^^,  ^> :  thrir 
hairinrsN.  8;  <l«-xrndrd  fmni 
a  In-ar.  H;  «irs«<-n«liMl  fmni  an 
i'a>:li-,  10:  i»t  Ar\an  sttMk.  11: 
thrir  origin  unknovin.  12; 
rxtrnninatr  ihr  aliori^im-N.  i*  : 
|M»|Hiiation,  1^1;  « auN«->  nf  d< 
rrraM*,  iH  ;  dt  Mrt-  lor  animal 
f(MNl.  iH  :  fear  ot  inarNhrs,  41  ; 
idolattTN.  94,  .>'»o  :  ih«-ir  i  on- 
M-rvatisni,  126:  thrir  li.nr 
highly  pri/rd.  i'»2.  1O5  ;  ^imral 
ap|K*aran4 1',  1^5  ;  uant  ot  1 1ran- 
lini*ss.  170;  thi-  imn  as  tainilx 
prifsts,  170 

Aioina.    and    4iN>kin^     ttHnl,    2  ; 
makt'N  man,  3  :  m*Mnin^  of  thi* 


name,  3 ;  Ic'j^cnd  of,  3 :  his 
sisXvT  on  tatt<M>in^,  32  ;  makes 
snakes,  34,  364  :  instnietsa)»oul 
hut-l>urnin^,  133  ;  prothircs 
vines,  157  ;  on  hair-4^utting, 
167  ;  gives  inslniriinns  to 
widows  and  widowers,  168; 
makes  the  ru*  k<Mi,  314;  nn 
name  talMK>s,  252  :  on  the  king- 
fisher. 396  ;  makes  the  l»arn  t»wl, 
428  ;  the  hazel  hen,  446 :  rauses 
the  wtMMiiH-^ker  to  assist  in 
l»oat-making.  453  ;  on  |M)iv<m, 
456;  priMhhes  s<|uirre|N,  499; 
liares,  514;  eelN  and  gr»ht  s, 
524:  makes  ihf  mud  trout 
rdihle,  524  :  iuNtru*  In  in 
an«i'»inr  wurNhip,  q?  ; 

AnM-storN,  Ai«»ina.  ;:  ( ^kikurunn, 
4;  a  liear,  S.  .it»  ea;;lf.  10; 
worship  nt,  1 2S.  i'»4,  ?;  i 

An;:eU  (  wi-  M»dMl«»r-.» 

Ammals,  atones  touiul  tn  the 
li\«r  ot".  401  :  euilUH  .it,  4'»o  ,/ 
«/./  :  tor  the  dirten  nt  kin-i^ol, 
ft  jiriim  in  alphaiHtii  al  tifiier 
Hal,  ummI  as  a  ft  !n"h,  3SS  ; 
I  ontrst  \%i(h  a  deniiin,  J^SS 

iS4*ar,  assumes  human  form.  S. 
i\<s  lit  UM-d  as  (harms,  3  ;S  , 
•  •nijin  •»!,  4'»'« .  lulMt^  it|,  472  ; 
ra«  I-  with  a   M.i!n»r).  4^17      m*? 
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vantsof,  469  ;  making  warupon, 
471  ;  sacrifice  of,  481  ef  scg, ; 
feasting  upon,  481  et  seq. ;  cubs 
reared,  483 ;  worship  of,  491 ; 
invitation  to  feast  of,  485  ;  how 
kept  from  catching  fish,  525  ; 
gods  in  the  form  of,  588; 
demons  in  the  form  of,  590 

Camel,  an  incident,  171. 

Cats,  evolved  from  demons, 
294 ;  made  by  God,  506 ;  be- 
witching by,  507 

Deer,  origin  of,  34,  497; 
horns  used  as  fetiches,  401 ; 
portions  of  used  in  creation, 
427  ;  stalking,  459 

Dogs,  not  totem  animals,  6 ; 
employed  in  hunting,  459;  be- 
witching by,  507 

Flying  squirrel,  supposed  to 
cure  barrenness,  339 

Fox,  skull  used  in  witch- 
craft, 352  ;  origin  of,  503,  510  ; 
credited  with  supernatural 
powers,  504;  skulls  kept  as 
charms,  505 

Hare,  incident,  172;  paws 
of,  386  ;  origin  of,  514 

Marten,  servants  of  bears,  469 

Mole,  curses  a  goddess,  35, 
260;  worshipped,  262;  fights 
a  demon,  502 

Mouse,  considered  to  be  a 
god,  509 

Otter,  in  the  creation  of  man, 
6 ;  heart  of  used  as  medicine, 
305  ;  makes  clothing  for  foxes, 
510;  his  forgetful ness,  6,  510; 
dangers  in  eating  the  head  of, 
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Racoon,  used  in  rain  making, 
334 ;  origin  of,  469  ;  servant 
of  bears,  469 

Rat,  made  by  a  demon,  34  ; 
afraid  of  snakes,   301 ;  origin 

of,  505 
Sea-lion,  467 

Squirrel,  origin  of,  34,  499. 

Wolves,  hunting  of,  461 
Animism,   defined,    546,    ct  scq. 
Atheism,  unknown,  48 


D  ARRENNESS,  remedy  for,  222, 

339. 
Bat  {see  Animals) 

Bear  (see  Animals) 

Betrothal,  of  children,  223,  226. 

Bewitching,   by  cats,    294,  507; 

trees  usedin,  331 ;  bybirds,409; 

by  squirrels,  500;  by  various 

animals,   507;  by  hares,  515; 

by  fishes,  522 

Birds,   nests   and   eggs   used  as 

charms,  216;  cultus  of,  408  d 

seq,;  for  different  kinds  of  birds 

see  below  in  alphabetical  order 

Albatross,  297,  298 

Bam  owl,  428 

Bird  of  paradise,  392 

Brown  owlet,  425 

Crane,  219 

Crow,  rook,  raven,  prevents 
the  demon  from  swallowing 
the  sun,  69 ;  refuses  to  go  to 
heaven,  426  ;  legend  of,  448 

Cuckoo,  214 

Domestic  fowl,  444 

Eagle,  104,  392,  430 

Eagle  owl,  104,  410,  415 
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Bi  r«  N  Uontinurti) , 

Falron.  y)i,  t^<)2 
Fish-hawk,  43,; 
(■oat-sucker,  1K5 
(f olden  eagle,  392 
(;reU%  524 
(lrei*n  pigeon,  444 
Hawk,  437,  438 
!{a/el  hen.  446 

Jay,  305.  426 
Kingtisher.  395,  396 

I.ittle  homed  owl,  423.  424 

Night-hank,  434 

OhI,    104.    408,    413,    417, 
424,  428 

IMiTCon,  217,  443 

CJuail,  44<i 

ke<l-<ap,  295 

kec<l  warhler,  443 

Nreerh  owl,  417 

Skylark,  262 

Sni|ii\  217.  21S 

S|ie<  klrd  W(K>4llK:<'ker,  374 

Starling,  441 

Swift.  397 

Tit,  264 

WatcroiiM-l.  ;^7 

Watcr-v^.igt.ui.  htl|»s  in  rre.i 
lion,  36;  hfljr*  loMfs,  75 

Wrrn.  4  v> 

WiMHiriM  k.   .\\2 

lta«  kl>onr.    seat    <»(     litf    111.    So. 


^^     (\itini!iaii^iii.   till 

ranniUils.  2 
C^apitaU,  14 
('at'«  f  w/  AnirnaU) 
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(Vreniony,  at  time  of  l)etrotha1, 
224:  at  time  of  ronce|)tion, 
235  :  of  iHirification,  237  ;  at 
time  of  naming  children,  246 ; 
at  time  of  sirkness,  291 ;  of  rain- 
making,  T^T^^  :  and  making  gcKHl 
weather,  334  :  of  l)ringing  fine 
weather,  334  :  of  the  fox,  352  ; 
of  taking  vengeanre  on  trees, 
384  :  to  >tave  oti*  ftirget fulness, 
512,  513;  of  anre.st«)r  worship, 
552  :  at  «ieaih,  554 

Charms,  of  lo\e,  75:  snakes* 
skin,  209;  f<»r  st<»re  -  houses, 
210,  213;  de<li<'ation  «)f,  210: 
nests  and  egg>,  2 1  o,  2 1 2  ;  hirtl's 
lu*a<l  and  fe.ithers.  218,  393; 
against  r\il,  243  :  a  bird's  heart, 
336  ;  liears'  evrs,  338  ;  hare's 
f*et,  3S(>  ;  hare's  skull,  387  ; 
lials,  388 

< 'hirfs,  ihtir  dutiiN,  278 

<'hildrt-n.  Itgs  <  ut,  142;  4  hil«i 
(h.ingrd  into  .1  goat  mm  ker, 
1 87  :  «  oni  rptioiiot.  235  :  some- 
tiiiu-N  rt*  l)orii.  237 

C  in  uiiH  tsitm,  142 

i'LiriN  «»!    ihf  Im  .ir,    10  ;    oi    the 

r,i;:Ir,  10  ;    li.llri  \\  In  lui  rn.  16  : 
«>T;;amN.iti«»n  «•!.  I'n 
<'|tithin^'.  f  !iii   ti)»rt .    144.    fatu) 
ii<idli>\ork.     11;  .    hi  .Ml-dri"^H, 
140  :    <»l     Nkiii.     15  7..     i:lo\f%, 

Ot.     .*  11) 

C  ortiiiN,  i'»2 
i'ollirls,  dr»a«l  <tl,  7  I 
( *om  iilMn.i^t-.  230 
("o^iknij:.  t.uulil.  2  .  iit«  n'<'iU.  \  \^ 
i  "»isti,iilii-\ .  di'.  •>  .   ■'.  ;  I     f  *.j\  . 
MX  •|U.ir!i  fN  I'l  tht    ,:i"l'«.  5«i? 
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Cradles,  141 

Creation,  of  man,  4-6  ;  of  the 
world,  32  ;  water- wagtail's  help 
in,  36  ;  tools  used  in,  37.  {Se^ 
a/so  Evolution) 

Crowns,  as  totem  signs,  158,  160 ; 
names  of,  160 

Cupid,  75 

Cures  (j<r  Remedies) 

Curses  :  God  curses  the  owl,  422  ; 
by  a  starling,  441 ;  poison 
cursed,  457;  by  fish,  542,  590 

Customs :  resembling  circumci- 
sion, 142  ;  hair-cutting,  166  ; 
at  time  of  childbirth,  235  ;  of 
purification,  237 ;  Japanese, 
401  et  seq.\  at  death,  554 


jr\ANCiNr;,  273 

Deer  {sec  Animals) 
Death,  customs  at,  554  et  seq. 
Deity  {see  Gods) 

Demons,  of  disease,  23,  34 ; 
make  rats,  34  ;  of  marshes,  41, 
186  ;  evolved,  42,  43,  466;  out- 
witted, 42,  244 ;  his  body  of 
obsidian,  43  ;  attempt  to 
swallow  the  sun,  68  ;  worship 
of,  112,  113;  charmed  away, 
247  ;  Moshiri-shiunaisaiti ^  294, 
501  ;  originate  cats,  294  ;  ex- 
orcising, 315  ;  inhabiting  trees, 
318;  slain  by  a  bat,  388;  ser- 
vants of,  427,  436;  fighting  a 
mole,  501  ;  of  rivers,  544  et 
seq, ;  of  fish,  544  ;  how  to 
avoid,  589 ;  various  names  of, 
590  ;  of  storms,  593  et  seq. 
"Disease,  demon  of,  34,  41  ;  how 
cured,  SS,  292,  301  et  seq, ;  how 


Disease  {contimud), 

to  be  treated,  103 ;  nature  of, 
108  ;  causes  of,  195,  290  ^/  seq.] 
paralysis,  290;  epilepsy,  295; 
hysteria,  301  {see  also  under 
Remedies) 

Divination,  351 

Divorce,  233 

Dobell's  Travels  in  Siberia^  229 

Dog  (see  Animals) 

Dreams :  about  Hades,  56 ;  bad 
dreams,  56 ;  about  the  goat- 
sucker, 185 ;  of  a  sick  man, 
300  ;  of  a  hunter,  413  ;  about 
a  rook,  448;  idea  of,  480; 
proving  another  life,  554 

Dryads,  399 

Dwarfs  {see  Aborigines) 


Carrings,  156,  157 

^     Earthquakes,  55 

Education,  subjects  taught,  254; 
reliance  on  the  Higher  Powers 
taught,  256  ;  greediness  dis- 
couraged, 257  ;  reverence  for 
old  people  taught,  258  ;  dis- 
obedience discouraged,  260: 
making  inao  taught,  264;  the 
Ainu  have  no  literature,  265 

Eggs,  used  as  charms,  217,  218 

Etiquette,  in  eating,  55  ;  in  drink- 
ing, 136;  in  general,  \ZZetseq. ; 
salutations,  188,  190;  how  to 
enter  a  hut,  192  ;  with  regard 
to  fire,  194  ;  with  regard  to 
certain  names,  250 

Evil,  origin  of,  46 ;  accounted 
for,  589 

Evolution,  of  demons,  41,  466: 
of  cats,   294;    of  conger  eel. 
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Kvolution  {coniinufti), 

365  ;  of  ha/cl  hen,  446 ;  of 
whales  466  ;  of  licars,  466  ;  of 
dtiT,  49H  ;  of  squirrels,  499  ; 
of  foxes  and  rats,  501  :  of 
hares,  514 

Kxorc  ism,  311  ct  srtf. 


P\Mixi-:,  story  of,  178,  272,  498 
Feasts  :  of  the  si>arn)w,  30  ; 
house-warnung,  1 28 ;  of  getting 
rid  of  a  guest,  196;  at  child- 
birth, 236 ;  against  Uirrenness, 
339  :  at  time  of  burial,  556 

Fetirhism,  drfini'd,  96,  377  ;  in 
general.  375  tt  seq. :  kimls  of 
fetirhes,  376  :  use  of  trees  in, 
378  ;  the  l>al  usetl  in,  388-390  ; 
laicnns'  flaws,  391  :  feathers, 
393  :  Ntones,  399  ^/i/y.  :  stiiiu's 
found  in  the  liver  of  animals, 
401  :  (leers*  liorns,  401  ; 
Jafunese  fetirhism,  402 

Fines,  306 

Finger-nails,  166,  m)^ 

Fire,  always  known,  48;  its  eon- 
iM-etion  witli  the  household 
inai\  «;8  ;  worship|ieil,  g9.  100, 
236  ;  Ainudre.id  ot.  124  :  h(»w 
|*r<Hluced.  139  ;  resjuet  t«>- 
wards,  194  ;  at  iN-trotlul,  224  ; 
governs  the  Horltl,  358  :  at  the 
(by  <»f  judgment,  5S0 

Finli,  Fishing:  origin  of,  34: 
world  founded  od.  51  ;  « ongt  r 
eeb  made,  365  ;  salmon  and 
salmon  fishing,  519 :  trout, 
519,  520;  fish  tra|is,  521  : 
witch  hshes,  5-^  •  <*^'1^>  5*4  • 
Voshit.sune  and  Ikrnkei  fisliing. 


Fish  {continwd). 

525  ;  sword-fish,  526  ;  o<no|iUS, 
530 ;  whales  5.^^  i  tortoise, 
532;  a  prickly  fish,  539;  demon 
of  fish,  540 ;  fish  usetl  in  curs- 
ing, 54i 

Flying-st|uirrel  (ste  Animals) 

F'ox  U^  Aninuls) 

Food,  e(M>king  of,  198, 199:  kinds 
of,  1 98  ;  how  |iartaken  of,  200  : 
grace  before  meat,  202 

Frogs,  26  et  sfq. 

Furniture,  1 33  et  stij. 


GAMts,  275 
(;ardens  176 
God,  g04ls,  ginldcsses :  (io<idess 
of  fire,  96,  116,  121,  235,  315, 
358,  586  :  make  man,  4  :  next 
to  Creator.  63  :  of  the  sun,  63  ; 
tutelary.  86,  102  ;  how  wor- 
shi|}|)ed,  129;  iurses  the  owi, 
422  ;  of  the  M-a.  ^t^2  tt  itq.  :  the 
giMls  smoking,  467  :  of  rivers, 
538  :  the  term  for   explained, 

575  '^  *'y-  •  **l  ^^  earth  ami 

air,  580  «/  i^y. 
(iohei,  401 

(Miveniment,  27H  «/  »«'V. 
(»r,i«  e.  s;iying,  202 


H 


\ii|N,  iiN  Nituation,  ^*».  ^68; 
the  home  oi  snakes,  350  ; 
u.ir  in.  3S«) .  a  ?iiurne>  to. 


57*» 


Hair,  hairiness  ol  the  Ainu,  8  , 
4Ulting  «»i.  i4«;;  lure  i»»n4cm- 
ing.  if»7.  I'-S 

llarc  (i'<  Animals) 
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Heaven,  heavens :  their  number, 
60 ;  their  names,  60,  568 ; 
heaven  and  hell,  567  et  seq. ; 
state  of  soul  in,  568 ;  its  situa- 
tion,   568 

Hell  (see  Heaven  and  hell,  567 
ef  seq.) 

Heroes,  244 

Hospitality,  196 

Howard,  Mr.  B.  Douglas,  326,496 

Hunters,  hunting :  cult  of,  379, 
380,  453  e^  seq. ;  and  eagle 
owl,  410;  deer  stalking,  459; 
decoying  deer,  460 ;  traps,  461  ; 
prayer  before  hunting,  47 1 

Huts,  living  creatures,  117;  dis- 
comforts of,  118;  prayer  to, 
1 20 ;  legends  concerning,  121; 
the  east  window,  123;  conser- 
vatism in  building,  126;  feast 
upon  building,  128;  burning, 
130,  131  ;  how  to  enter,  190 


IDOT.ATRV,  defined,  94 ;  the  Ainu 
as  idolaters,  94 
Image,  of  snake,  369,  371 
Inao,  defined,  89  ;  the  chief,  93, 
94 ;  with  curled  shavings,  99 ; 
with  shavings  spread  out,  100; 
shaved  backward,    loi  ;    little 
carved    birds,    103  :    war-club, 
103;  as  mediators,  no;  used 
in     refining    salr,     no;     evil 
fetich,    in;    oak,    113;    inao 
kike,   115,    116;    hiding,    181; 
walnut,  300  ;  gueldre  rose,  330 
Incidents  :  eclipse  of  the  sun,  64 ; 
with   a  mat,   133 ;    ear-boring, 
156;    camel,   171;    hare,  172; 
gardening,     177  ;     cauliflower. 


Incidents  {continued), 

206  ;  double  vegetable  marrow, 

207  ;  finding  a  ^vife,  228;  ex- 
orcising a  demon,  300  ;  dried 
otter's  heart,  305 ;  causing 
floods  and  disease,  324 ;  the 
water-ousel,  337  ;  stick  to  be 
stuck  through  the  head  of  a 
dead  snake,  370 ;  killing  a 
snake,  372  ;  feathers,  393  ;  de- 
scending a  river,  398  ;  catching 
an  owl,  421;  hunting,  503; 
lecture  stopped,  530 

Inscriptions,  268 

T  APANESE  customs  :  Gohei,  402 ; 
'^      Mune-age,    404 ;    Ma-yoke, 

406 
Judgment  day,  586 


T    ANDOR,  583 

Legends:  Ainu  cannibals,:; 
Aioina   making    and   teaching 
the  Ainu,  3  ;  Okikurumi  makes 
the  Ainu,  4 ;  God  making  man, 
5  ;    the  otter  and  man's  crea- 
tion, 6  ;    Ainu  descent  from  a 
bear,  8  ;  Ainu  descent  from  an 
eagle,  10  ;  the  Pit-dwellers,  12 : 
tattooing,  20  et  seq.  ;  the  spar- 
row's   feast,    30 ;     the    water- 
wagtail,   36,   37  ;  why  Yezo  is 
so  nigged,  38 ;  the  demon  of 
swamps,    41,    44 ;     ebb    and 
flow     of     tide,     52;       a    big 
fish,     52  ;     tidal     waves     and 
earthquakes,  55;    eclipse,  65; 
the   man    in    the    moon,   67 ; 
the  demon  and  the   sun,  68; 
living  creatures   descend  from 
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hca\cn,  72  :  waUT-«a(rtnilf  75  : 
( Ikikurumi  in  l<ivc,  76;  liob- 
^(ililin,  77  :  tutelary  dfitirs, 
K7  ;  household />r</<\  96  ;  oripn 
of  the  fir>t  hut,  121  ;  east  win- 
ilow.  li.):  hut-humin^.  1.^0: 
the  viiif,  156:  crowns,  160: 
luir-4'uttin>:.  167  :  tlu-  goai- 
NU«  kt*r,  1H5:  <vrral  wiirship, 
206  ;  Miaki-'s  >kin,  209  :  charniN 
iicili<atiMl.  210  :  thr  « Ufkoo, 
210-216;  the  I»ij;ron,  217: 
the  Nni|)i-,  218;  ilu-  «ran»-. 
219  :  making  )>rrN(*nts  at  tini- 
ot  inarria^r.  2 id  :  alHmt  naim.s, 
2^2  :  teaching  rrlianrr  on  Pro- 
\iiii.n««',  256;  iliM'oura^inj^ 
^rff<linf^N  257  ;  rt-vrrmrt-  tor 
olil  |N.-opl«*  taught,  25S  :  olxnli- 
tn«  r  to  iwrt-nlN.  j6«)  ,  thr  origin 
<»t'  th«'  .\«l«>ni>.  j'>_  .  ;h*-  sky- 
lark. 26;;  thf  lit. -♦'•t  .  Nij-^liii. 
sunt-  stt-.ilin^  hnnk^.  -•'»;  .  •»!  .1 
fainitu*.  271  ;  h'»\\  to  irral 
iIiMMM".  2«>i  :  \\\f  « at,  29;. 
thf  rt-tli  a|».  2«;'>  .  ihi- .ilIi.iiri'«»N. 
29H  .  how  MKiki  N  tiring  ili>«.isi  . 
*99  ;  Stirttk  k%imui,  322  ;  n\iii 
|uth<-ti4  \\\.\J^^  .  ;^  .  .  )ii<\\  to 
«»la\  ••iii'n  hii^li.inti.  ;;i  .  ilx 
u.itrr-4in<M  1.  ;  5^  .  t!»i  ^n.ik*  n 
tl«-»»  ini  troiii  ht  .i\i  11.  o.^  . 
wh\  >iMk«  •»  I  .isi  ih»  ir  ^kin. 
5<»c  .  v%h\  ^n.lk^  >  «  .il  lr»»^^. 
,;^c  .  ihi'  man  \«!ii>  «iiuiil  nut 
«lif,  ;fi2  ;  N  M^hi'^iMM-  n).ik«  ^ 
Miakfs.  V?  ■  Aj"ina  «in^inati  -* 
snak*  •».  \*»\  .  thf  sjm  kl*  <! 
w«hm1|i.  I  k«  r.  ;;  I  .  tin  Imi.  ;.sS  . 
th«-  \nt>\  it|   {urailiM-,  J^*t\.  tin* 


Ix'gcnds  (continurtf), 
jay  ami  kingfisher,  395  ;  the 
swift,  397 ;  bewitching  birds, 
409 ;  the  eagle  owl,  415:  the 
MTeech  owl,  419:  the  little 
homed  owl,  423  ;  the  eagle, 
431  ;  the  fish-hawk,  433;  the 
night-hawk,  434;  the  wren, 
439  ;  the  (juail,  440  :  the  star- 
ling, 441  :  the  W(MHlc(M-k,  443  ; 
the  green  pigeon,  444  ;  the 
«lomi-Mi<  ff)wl,  444  ;  the  reed- 
warblrr,  446;  th«-  ha/el-hen, 
447  ;  the  roc»k.44H  ;  the  swan, 
450  :  the  wood|K'iker,  452  ; 
arrow  )M>ison.  456 ;  the  race 
ol  thf  lnar  an<l  s<-.i-Iion, 
407  :  thr  marten  and  ratiMin, 
46<> :  Ik  ar  w»irshi|i.  470  :  w«>lf 
\\«irslu|»,  470 ;  thr  origin  of 
dri  r.  49S  :  Ji!  .1  di  «r  famine, 
49s;  orii^iii  i»l  s.junrrU.  499; 
.1  flight  \u  lvv« «  n  a  iimlr  .md 
d»ni'»n.  5:1  .  •»ruin  ••!  to\e», 
5:  I,  ;c ;  :  "n^m  •.!  rat^  ami 
«  at^,  5  ;  .  '  ruiM  i»t  mil  i  .  508  ; 
i»l  :l»'  ••It-  r  .iTui  jii\.  510.  of 
llii  \\.i\i  .  ;  I  J.  c  I  ;.  i  I  '►.  5  I  7  .  of 
thi  ^ri  )m  .mil  iin:«l  :r«»iit.  524; 
•  >i  i;-!^.  ?.*;  .  tit  \  oxhitNiiiir  .ind 
Ih  mk«  1  n^hiiu,  5-5  .  "t  i\\v  Mra- 
,:»h1n,  ^  ;-  .  1. 1  .nil ,  Ntor  w«»iship, 

551.    ut    .1    i«>i!rni  \    !••    H.iilf -'s, 

>7--  57 ' 
I  i|i  .   ^«  Ml  r.il    hli  .1    i»l.     ; 2.    5O0  . 

M  .It  Ml   ill'    i  .11  ki'iiitt  .  .s(i.   .*  ;^  , 

\\'*\s   \\W  i-»   iliii\rd.   -•  ;;  .  \\U 
di  imi  il.  5  47 
l.«H.m.  I  ;7 
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A^ADNESS,  311 

^^'^      Manchuria,  219,  221,  284 

Marriage,  not  to  re-marry,  132  ; 
how  looked  upon,  223  ;  cere- 
mony at,  225,  226  ;  proper  age 
for,  225;  presents  given  at, 
226;  service  with  a  view  to, 
229  ;  the  marriage  bond,  232 

Marten  (s^  Animals) 

Mediators,  in  creation,  34;  h/ao 
as,  no,  540  ef  seg. 

Medicine,  how  administered,  134. 
(See  also  Remedies) 

Medicine  men,  115 

Men,  their  physique,  165 

Metamorphism,  26 

Mole  {see  Animals) 

Moon,  god  of,  63  ;  the  man  in, 
67  ;  superstition  regarding,  425 

Moral  legends,  259 

Mouse  {see  Animals) 

Moustache-lifter,  136 

Music,  269,  270 

\Tames,  calling,  5,  7,  43,  181 ; 
^  ^      giving  names,  242  et  seq.  \ 

origin    of,     249;    posthumous 

names,  252 
Necklaces,  154 
Needlework,  148 
Nusa^  89 
Nymphs,  322 

/^KiKURUMi,  4,  76 

^-^  Omens:  of  evil,  185,  306, 
425  j  the  cuckoo,  214  ;  {)alpita- 
tion,  305;  serpent,  357;  for 
hunters,  401 ;  the  night-hawk, 
434 ;  the  warbler,  446 ;  the 
hare,  §16 


Ophiolatry  {see  Snake) 

Ophiomancy,  371 

Ordeals,  286 

Ornaments,  fondness  for,  153: 
earrings,  154,  156  ;  finger-rings, 
154;  shells,  154;  sword-guards, 
154 ;  crowns,  158 

Otter  {see  Animals) 

Palpitation,  305 

*        Pantheism,  320 

Paradise,  Aioina's  return  to,  3; 
animals  come  from,  34 

Pestle  and  mortar,  137 

Photograph,  objections  to,  325 

Pits,  12,  ef  seq. 

Poison,  293,  454 

Ponyaunbe,  388 

Possession  by  demons,  311,  502 

Prayer,  to  Yoshitsune,  81  ;  to  the 
willow  totem,  85,  87  ;  the 
household  indo,  89,  96  ;  to  the 
goddess  of  fire,  98,  no,  116; 
to  the  Creator,  100  :  to  the 
god  of  mountains,  10  i  ;  XoituuK 
no;  to  demons,  112,  291, 
330;  to  goddess  of  water,  114: 
to  gods  of  the  sea,  115;  to 
vine,  158;  at  grace,  202:  to 
cereals,  206;  to  pigeon,  212; 
at  time  of  betrothal,  224:  to 
mole,  262  ;  at  time  of  accident, 
321  ;  to  trees,  332,  380;  to 
flying  squirrel,  340  :  to  snake, 
368,  392;  for  hunters,  379: 
to  stone  fetich,  400 ;  to  eagle 
owl,  414;  to  eagle,  432;  to 
hawk,  438  ;  to  rook,  448 :  to 
poison,  457  ;  to  bear,  487, 491 ; 
for  deer,  498;  to  hare,  518: 
to  ancestors,  552 
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Propitiation,  no,  291,  537 
I'unishmcnts,  2H4 
I'lirilioation,  ijjy,  550 

D  At  o«>N  (str  Animals) 

*^      Rain  making.  333 

Rat  <//•<'  Animals) 

Krli^ion,  546  t/  j#y. 

kcnu-ilit-N,  tor  hcadarhc  and  car 
(li>caM-,  218:  Inr  clcatiifss, 
21S:  the  mistUi<K',  222:  Un 
harn-niu'ss.  222 :  for  general 
Ml  knesN2<>o,  2<>i:forfliarrh<ea, 
292:  for  toothai  lie,  293:  the 
.iltiatros>'  head,  298  ;  the  Miake, 
299  :  water,  303  ;  rharms  31)5  : 
heart  of  river  otter,  305  ;  for 
fulpitatitm.  305  :  wi/anls,  308  : 
for  |>os?>cvsioii.  311  :  tor  mad- 
ncss.  311  :  at  <  hildhirth,  366: 
for  a>»ue,  3O8 ;  tree  worbhifs 
379 '  l<>r  Miake  hite.  392  : 
(»tter  s  head,  ^12 


Snake  (contitturJ), 

why  shed  their  skins,  360; 
their  form  in  Hades,  360 : 
why  eat  frogs  360  ;  liom  upon 
earth,  361  ;  made  by  Yoshit- 
sune,  363 ;  invited  to  Inte 
I)eo|>le,   36H;    inuge  of,    369, 

Sjurrows,  29 

S|>of)ns,  136 

St|uirrels  (stt-  AniiiuU) 

Stars,  70 

Stones,  worship} te<l,  390,  400 

Storehouses,  124,  210 

Storms,  ilemons  of.  593  ^  //y. 

Sun.  gcxl  of,  63  :  ecli|>se  of,  64; 

legend  of,  67  :  the  demon  and, 

69 
Sym|Uthetir     magic,    e\|ilained, 

324  it  ay.  :  examples  of,  325  ; 

Ainu    lumcN  lor,  329 ;    hare;»* 

|uwn  iiMtl  in,  SS2  :  |»owerN  of 

.iir  inHuen4'e«l  l»y,  }iS2 


CukiMii-,  ol   lKar>.  \'i ,,  4S0, 

•^     *'/  wy.  :  id«a  of,  4<)o 

Sttnik  kamui^  321 

S.U11  ('luiiN,  135 

Sea-hon.  iirigiii   <i|.  467  ;  ra<  e  ol 

with  a  hear.  4^17 
Stats.  133 
Ser|*nt  1  ^r  Snake) 
Six.  105.  2}^(^,  yJ% 
Sla\er\.  16 
Snii>king,  140,  4O7 
Snake,  Nrj^nt  :  <  ultu-*  of.  355  tt 

iftf.  :  made  l»y  Ainm.i.  ^4.  ;r>4  . 

hring  divaM-.  21/9;  \iofHiiip|«  d. 

300.   305,   3'*'» ;  ^kiii  of.    \z- , 

dcMvnt  ol   from   lu.mii,  35^. 

00 


T^\».«M>.tatl<M)aMgnol,  24;  lume 
^       talH»os,    252  ;    iinitalitm    of 

hirdV  «  r\    talNMietl.  409.  427  ; 

hiiiiMl  Aw  ildnv.  4<)o 
J'tt/cu'i,!,  308 
I'artaru^.  50  ft  ^rq 
laltooin;^,  hoM  t!>>fu  .  20  .  Iei;end 

( Milt  crniii.:.  .•-•  .  "H   Im^n,  •*»  : 

N|miii'A>  .iikI,  i^\ 
I  ide,  5-' 

r«»!iai  I  ••,  140.  4'»7 
liitciiiNand  totciiiism.  ilik'/s   not 

totctiiN  (».  I>cars  t'ltiMi  ainniaU, 

,S  .     UllloM     tottiii.    «S;    ./    try., 

(letiiicd.  83  ,   NUi\:v4i   (il,   158. 

unj^iii  ill,  I5>  .  m  *iii  »N.  20<* 


Inde 


TransiuHons  of  the  Asiatic  Sodely 

Mf  Japan,  103 
Transm^jration,  184,  450 
Traps,  461 
Treasures,  i^i  et  seq. 
Trees  and  plants — 

AcaiuhQiwnax.312 

Actinidea,  156 

Adonis,  34,  360 

Alder,  45,  363,  364 

Arrowroot,  J99 

Birch,  20 

Chestnut,  300 

Chick  wted,  4 

Cladrastis,  J03 

Convolvulus,  31  r,  334 

Cynanchum  caiidatum,  107 

D(^tooth  violet,  199 

Dt^wood,  100 

Elder,  103,  106 

Elm,  47,  144,  383 

Gueldre  rose,  330 

Jack-in-the-pulpit,  454 

Lilac,  97 

Mistletoe,  323 

Monkshood,  454 

Mugwort,  199,  329 

Oak  bark,  145 

Sedge,  366 

Walnut,  300 

^\'illow,  4,  85 
Tree  worship,    158,  331,   378  et 
'^^■i    383 ;    irees    ust-d    in    be- 
witching   [H-'Ople,    331  ;    good 
and  evil  trees,  383,  384 
Taylor,  376,  378 


V" 


■^^ATEB  nymphs,  399 
^^       Weather,  how  to  produce, 
332-335 

Whale,  532 

Whirlwind,  385 

Widow,  widower,  149,  193 

Wine,  248 

Witchcraft,  336  et  seq. 

Wizards,  308 

Wolves  jrf  Animals) 

Women,  calling  nanitN,  5  ;  general 
appearance  of  174;  Ireaimenl 
of  the  men,  175  ;  their  work, 
i7Srffy.;  angry  women,  180; 
why  they  do  not  worship  the 
gods,   550  ;    ancestor  worship, 

S5' 
World,  SI 
Worship,  of  demons,    112,   113 

of  the  gods  of  the  sea,  114 

of  trees,  158,  33^-  3**°.  3^3 

of  skulls,  496 


Vezo,  poiHilation  of,  1 4  :  why  so 
*       rugged,  38 
Yoshitsune,  referred   to,    4 ;    not 

worshipped,  8    ;  shrine  of,  8t  ; 

ni;ikL>  ciickoiis,  3 1 4 ;  steals  Ainu 

l)ooks,265;  makes  snakes,  363; 

and  benkei  Ashing,  535 
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